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L— SINGLE MEMBER AND MULTI-MEMBER CONSTITUENCIES 

(MADRAS). 

1. Evidence of Dewan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliyar. 

Bombay, dated 9th December 1935. 

The Chairman. — ^We want your advice not about Bombay but about Madras. 
What we found in Madras was that the Government have recommended single-mem- 
ber constituencies. There is a fairly strong and vocal minority which wants multi- 
member constituencies, and the argument placed before us is this: they said in 
point of fact that although under the present constitution there were single-member 
constituencies where one scat was reserved for non-Brahmins, in practice owing to 
the fact that the non-Brahmins did not need this reservation and could do without 
it, these seats were regarded as multi-member constituenoios, and they were unwill- 
ing to depart from the established practice. It is a fairly keenly contested point 
down there and we had a little difficulty in arriving at conclusions. Could you tell 
us what your views are about that ? — ^My views will depend very largely on 
whether the system of cumulative voting is to be adopted or the distributive 
system of voting is going to be adopted. 

Q. — Which are you in favour of ? — I am in favour of cumulative voting. You 
will find that the minorities in Madras are not only advocating multi-member cons- 
tituencies but they want to make the distributive system compulsory. The real 
crux of the problem, however, is not whether it should be multi-member or single 
member but whether the sj^'stem of voting should be cumulative or distributive. If 
you have the distributive system in multi-member constituencies, apart from many 
other administrative difficulties, I know as one who has been unfortunately concern- 
ed with elections that it will make it more difficult for any candidate. In view of 
the size or area of the electorate, the size and number of the voters and the physical 
impossibility of keeping in touch with every part of the district, which is essential in 
the distributive system, I would go in for cumulative system. 

Q. — We were told — ^the same thing has been said here in Bombay — ^that the great 
advantage of multi-member constituencies is the representation of minorities, and 
I think in one of the dissenting minutes it was put like this, vh. “ A Reddi for a Reddi, 
a Mudaliar for a Mudaliar, a Kamma for a Eamma, a Brahmin for a Brahmin.” They 
said they wanted to get representation for these minorities. We felt a little bit 
uneasy about it because elsewhere wo have not had the question of castes within the 
Hindu community coming into play at all, but here wo have been told that it is rather 
more political opinion than caste or sub-castes which determine the minorities which 
need protection. Is that the case in Madras ? Is it necessary to have multi-member 
constituencies to ensure fair and adequate representation of minorities known to you 
'on those caste lines ? — ^It goes back again to the cumulative system. Whether it is 
a political minority or other caste, it depends upon the cumulative system. With 
the distributive system'ail this would disappear, and it is going to be a straight fight 
with such forces as can got together. It will mean leaving out large blocks of opinion 
Altogether unrepresented in the legislature. But if you adopt the cumulative 
system, the objection against multi-member constituencios would largely disappv^ar, 
although I would urge that the size of the constituency and the number of voters 
should be as small as possible. I won’t have more than 2 members in a tovn with 
multi-member constituency and 3 where there is a reserved seat. 

Q. — The reserved seats complicate the question a bit. They undoubtedly do. 
Wherever there is a reserved seat, it becomes a source of difficulty for the multi- 
member constituency. The other point is this : the theory was advanced that if 
you have these multi-member constituencies with cumulative vote, you do away 
gradually with these ? — ^Reserved seats later on. 

Q. — ^They said so. You have a Reddi or a Kamma in a constituency. There 
are two seats in a multi-member constituency. Now the two parties — we will call 
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them for the sake of argument Congress and anti-Congress — are striving one against 
the other, each wishes to have a Beddi or a Kamma candidate. This Reddi and this 
Kamma will, for the sake of self-protection, have to work together. That was the 
argument put before us. The other side of the argument was that by having multi- 
member constituencies you keep this communal spirit alive and rather increase it. 
What is your view on that ? — 1 am against single-member constituencies. When 
you actually divide the area into single member constituencies you will find that the 
population divides itself on caste basis in the districts. It won’t make much 
di&rence that way. 

Q , — ^Would not multi-member constituencies reduce that ? A single -member sys- 
tem seems to ride rough-shod over those differences, these — communal differences^ 
caste differences. We do not mind if one caste, which has got a majority, gets in- 
We do not care about the other castes having representation ? — ^The only point of view 
from which I look at single-member constituencies is this : not so much from the caste 
or community point of view but from the point of view of ultimate return of mem- 
bers, whether they would be strictly on two-party basis which we are very anxious to 
promote, or whether it would tend to promote the group system of political parties. 
Prom that point of view, there is something to be said in favour of single member 
constituencies, because one party or the other will be in the majority and it will 
always be a two party contest in a single-member constituency. I do not see how 
that advantage could be got in mulli-memher constituency with cumulative voting. 

The Hon^Ue Mr. Justice Venha^asuhha Rao . — ^The only gentleman who gave 
evidence in support of multi-member constituencies was Dr. Subbaroyan. In pointing 
out the advantages and disadvantage of distributive and cumulative voting, I said to 
him “ Don’t you think in those circumstances that cumulative voting is preferable ? ” 
and his answer w^as — he was one of the gentlemen who signed a dissenting minute — 
that he was for distributive voting. I put the question to him in this fashion : 
** so far as we are concerned, having heard all that I said, are you now convinced that 
a multi-member constituency with cumulative method of voting is to be preferred to 
the other system wkichyou advocate ? ” His answer was — “ Personally, I do agree 
with you and so far as I am concerned, I am in favour of multi-member constituen- 
cies 'With cumiiltive voting ?” — If he had said that in the Committee, there would 
have been far less trouble. 

Q . — I put to him the position this way if it is a single non-transferable vote, 
if there are three candidates A, B and C, you are required to give your vote either to 
A or to B or to C. If it is the distributive method of voting, you may give your vote to 
A, B and C or to A and B or B and 0 or C and A or to A or to B or to C. Under the 
cumulative system of voting, all this is open to you plus you may give all your votes 
to A or to B or to C. Therefore, from the point of view of giving the greatest 
freedom to the electorate, the cumulative system is the best. The cumulative system 
comprehends within itself both the distributive and the single non-transferablo 
vote. If you once realise it, I see no difficultiy in your agreeing to the cumulative 
vote as the best, because you are in favour of giving the greatest freedom to the 
votors. Do you agree ” and he said “ I entirely agree ”, 

The Chairm'in , — There is a suggestion that the cumulative vote might aggravate 
<jommunal tendencies, that each group or sab-caste is likely to be banned by the 
-other. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice VenJeatasuhbaRao. — In their demand the multi-member 
constituoncy was coupled with distributive system of voting. Dr. Subbaroyan said 
that if ho ropresontod any school of thought, he considered that multi-member consti- 
tuonej’^ wdth cumulative system of voting would perfectly satisfy the body of politi- 
cians — I suppose whom he represents — at any rate it would satisfy him, to quote his 
own words. You won’t object to that seriously ? — I would not object to that. 

Q . — I may tell you also, I think in the Southborough Commission Report there 
is a passage that so far as Madras and Bombay are conoorned, they may be treated 
alike and both may he given multi-member constituencies ? — ^When the actual voting 
ca ne, Bombay got cumuiativ^e system and (Madras) got distributive system. 
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Q. — You did, but if you go back to the history of it, it was something liko this, 
tiiey both got muiti-mombor constituencies, but Bombay thought that as the 
cumulative system had gone on for 15 years, it might bo kept on, and therefore it 
gave reasons why multi-member constituencies with cumulative voting should now 
bo adopted. Have you any objection to adopting tho same method ? — I would not 
have any objection, but my Presidency is omjjhatioalJy opposed to multi-member 
constituencies with cumulative voting. 

The Chairman, — ^Am I right in supposing that jmu would not object to multi- 
member constituencies if the size was not unreasonable ? — ^Yos. 

Q. — In the Council Debates I think several of them advocated multi-member 
constituencies with distributive method of voting. That is not what they are 
wanting hero in Bombay, 

The Eon'Ue Mr. J iistice VenJcatasnhha Rzo. — ^That is altogether out of the ques- 
tion so far as Madras is concerned. Dewan Bahadur, I suppose you have got the 
memorandum prepared by Government, hlr. Boag’s memorandum, I think 
Appendix V. In that you see they advocate two-member constituencies. — ^That is a 
compromise bf tween extreme advocates of multi-member constituencies and 
single-member constituencies. 

Q. — I am glad you agree with us on that matter. My feeling was that people 
who speak at public mootings about the distributive method and the cumulative 
method do not fully understand what they are balking about ? — I must say many of 
them do not. 

Q - — I m 5 ’solf had conversations with a, number of people but when I put to them 
this position, they wore unable to give an answ'or. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Ji<^^tice Din 3Iiihammad>. — Have you any serious objection to 
single member constituencies ? — I have no objection against single member consti- 
tuencies on broad political grounds but if multi-mombor constituencies are to be 
there, I would prefer two-moraber constituencies whore there is no reservation. 

The Chairman. — ^What part do you come from ? — Chingloput. As a matter 
of fact, I represent Madras City. At first there were 5 seats, but somehow or other 
Madras was then divided into two divisions, viz. 2 in one part without reservation 
and 3 (one reserved). If you take the latest Government memorandum, I think you 
will find that Government have recommended that Tiruvallur should have one re- 
served seat, Conjeeveram one seat, Madurantakam and Chingleput one scat, Saidapet 
one seat. 

Q. — ^What have they got in Mr. Boag’s Memorandum ? — Chingleput — ^Rural 
Chingleput — Conjeeveram taluk, Chingelput and Madurantakam taluk, Saidapet, 
Tiruvallur. 

9* — Conjeeveram will go into ? — Conjeeveram has gone into Chingleput and you 
have increased one seat. It will be 3 and 3 in this case with one reserved seat 
in each area. Chingleput Division consists of 3 taluks, vk. Chingleput and 
Maduiantakam, Saidapet, Tiruvallur. 

Q. — 2 seats and one reserved. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venlcafasuhha Ran. — ^Two constituencies and six 
members. 

The Chairman. — You think that would give fair and adequate representation 
to all tho different minorities ? — ^It is certain to, on the cumulative vote. 

The Hon^hle Mr. J ustice V enkatasubba Rao. — Consistent with your idea of the 
size of a constituency, the best way of giving representation to minorities is to form 
such constituencies as you describe ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon'hJe Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Youknow Chingleput ? — ^I repres- 
ented it for six years. 

9* — ^There will be 4 urban seats for minorities if we introduce multi-member 
constituencies. What minorities are there actually in Chingleput ? — ^There are two 
minoiitics, one Mudaliar community and the other Reddi community. 
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Q. — ^They are both non- Brahmins ? — Yes. If they work on caste basis, out 
of three constituencies, each of them must get a seat. 

Q. — ^If there are single-member constituencies, do you think a Mudaliar would 
triumph over the others or swamp the poll ? — ^Tt happened in Madurantakam. 
There are Beddis in Chingleput and Conjeeveram. There are Mudaliars, so that 
with single-member constituencies, I think most probably the same result would be 
brought about. On the basis of community, there won’t be much difference, whe- 
ther you take single member or multi-member constituencies. 

The Chairman, — My difficulty is that it is introducing a new principle, the 
principle of sub- caste reservation ? — Ido not think it was ever put forward on that 
basis. The single -member system was really put forward from another point of view. 
After all, we are advancing in our franchise and at every election, owing to the 
literacy qualification, the numbers will grow and grow. Even with multi-member 
constituencies, the difficulties will become far too big very soon, and particularly 
after 10 years’ time. 

Q , — You would rather have single-member system on administrative grounds 
anyhow ? — Yes, 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad, — On the ground of convenience of 
both the candidate and the administration ? — ^It may not tend to the convenience 
of the candidate but at the present moment, I do not see any strong objection 
to multi-member system. 

The Chairman, — ^You would limit it to a couple of towns ? — ^Eventually we must 
go in for single-member system when adult franchise comes. 

Q. — ^An argument against multi-member constituencies is this : — ^the respon- 
sibility of the candidate is not so direct. He shares it w ith another man ? I saw 
it in the House of Commons, in the case of the Dundee representatives. There was 
a Lady the Duchess of Atholl and a Liberal Member. Each called tho other the 
Junior Member for Dundee and each held exactly opposite views. 

Q, — ^That of. course is not satisfactory. 

The Eon'^hleMr. Justice Din Muhammad. — In a single member constituency is it 
not more likely that a candidate will have to canvass every caste than in the case of 
multi-member constituency, because in a multi-mcmbci constituency he may not even 
care for these minorities or castes which are different from his own caste but in a 
single-member constituency he has to go about canvassing each and every voter ? 
— Yes, but in actual practice you will find that none can afford to do that. I will 
cite the case of the last Assembly elections. Of course, I failed to get elected. In 
Madras City there are 16,000 voters for the Assembly electorate. There were only 
300 Anglo-Indians. Both of us, myself and Mr. Satyamurti, imdertook to address 
meetings of the Anglo-Indians’ Association. 

Q. — ^Multi -member constituency ? — ^No, single member. 

6. — In single-member constituency it is more likely that every candidate will 
go and canvass each and every voter than in the case of multi-member constituency ? 
—To secure their support. 

Q - — In the case of multi-member constituencies, he may not have any need to 
go about canvassing on such an extensive scale ? — The other man will do it. After 
all, it comes to the same thing. E’^ery one depends on his own community. The 
other man will get all sorts of other forces behind liis back. As a matter of fact, 
in Guntur district, this was attempted. TheKammos thought they W'cre so powerful 
and proud that they could return all three Kammas and none of the Bcddi 
element hut the Beddi element mobilised all other castes against the Kammas 
and tliey succeeded. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice V enkatasuHba Eao, — I thinle some system should bo de- 
vised by which people not in a majority can get some amount of representation ? 
—That is why I am prepared to accept multi-member constituency with cumulative 
votes. 
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— In Madras it is peculiar. In Northern India, the fight is between Hindus 
and Muslims. In Madras the Muslims are in a minority. So, the fight is between 
the Hindus themselves. 

The Chairman. — ^In Madras the party system worked well. — ^So far we have 
maintained that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhha Rio. — want to put another aspect to 
you. A constitution like this must start with cordiality if it is to succeed eventually. 
Whatever you may propose the success must depend on cordial relations that 
exisr among the communities concerned. Coming from Madras as I do, I feel that 
multi-member constituencies with cumulative voting will satisfy the Brahmin 
where he is in a minority. Let us take away that grievance from him. Even as a 
matter of policy it would be better ? — ^I would even go further and say that the 
tendency has been during the last 4 or 5 years even among non-Brahmins to empha 
sise sub-communal feeling such as forward and backward communities. All that 
must disappear by the adoption of multi-member constituencies with cumulative 
voting. 

The Chairman. — Some governments have been rather keen on single non- 
transferable vote which in a way is something like cumulative votes. I think thos 
Governments are Bihar, the Central Provinces and Madras. They asked for it. 
We are inclined to the view that, if not in the letter, in the spirit, the use of the 
single non- transferable vote may run counter to the Poona Pact? — As a mathe- 
matician, if you permit me to say so, the effect of single non-transferable vote and 
cumulative vote is identical. The main ground on which the Madras Government 
are pressing for the single non-transferable vote is an administrative one. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venhatasubha Rao. — ^The mathematical result of both 
the systems may be identical. But the liberty of action given in cumulative voting 
may produce quite a different result. Eromthat standpoint as well as observing the 
Poona Pact, much can be said against the single non-transferable vote ? — In actual 
practice you will find under the system of cumulative voting, on account of the 
pressure brought to bear on the electors by the candidates as well as by the agents, 
there will be a certain number of electors who will be compelled to distribute their 
votes. 

Q. — ^In the case of the Poona Pact, we must devise a system which does not go 
against the spirit of it? — I think that cumulative voting will be much more in keep- 
ing with it than the non-transferable vote. 

Q. — If we give cumulative votes, the elector has got the option to distribute 
them. 

The Chairman. — If it is a single non-transferable vote he cannot distribute. 
There is another view placed before us. The Harijans are given certain advantages, 
if they fulfil certain conditions. There must be a panel of four candidates. If all 
the four are elected, then the condition is fulfilled. If two only stand, then the 
pact is broken, the condition has not been fulfilled and so the remaining seats should 
remain vacant ? — ^The central condition of the Poona Pact is that four candidates 
should be elected. The author of the Pact himself interpreted that it is not neces- 
sary that all the four should be elected. 

Q . — Has he said so definitely ? I have not seen it put down in black and white ? 
— ^That was the impression he created. I think it will be intolerable that because 
only two are nominated, the seat should remain vacant. 

The RorCble Mr. Justice Din Mijiammad ^ — It may lead to the natural conclu- 
sion that the scheduled castes candidate may be elected unopposed. — ^The non- 
scheduled castes have that privilege, why not the scheduled castes ? 

Q* — ^Was the Poona Pact entered into in the interests of the caste Hindus ? — 
Those who put forward this suggestion are fundamentaMv opposed to the Poona 
Pact. But at that time it was a case of a very influential gentleman making his 
life. Both among the caste Hindus and Harijans, the feeling is that it is good neither 
for the Hindus nor for the Harijans. 
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The EovCUe Mr, Justice Venicatasiihha Bao. — the criticism of some of the 
provinces is pushed to its logical conclusion, there must be more than four candi- 
dates in the primary election ?--Is that the legal interpretation ? 

The Chairman, — Suppose in the election Harijan candidates top the list both 
for a non-reserved seat and the reserved seat. Then they get the reserved seat 
as well as the non-reserved seats. In two provinces, this was challenged, they 
said that there were two elections, one for the reserved seat and the other for the non- 
reserved scats. For the purpose of convenience, it was said, they are held on the 
same day? — ^Those two provinces must be other than Bombay and Madras. It 
has alwaj's been accepted that reservation is only an additional privilege, and it 
does not take away the ordinary right of a man to top the polls. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venlcatasuhba Bao ? — ^Reservation is for the benefit 
for the minority ? — On that interpretation you should have seats reserved not 
only for the scheduled castes, but also for the non-schcduled castes. 

The Chairman, — ^Wo have had that view put before us. 

The Honshu Mr, Justi'^e Din Muhammad, — ^What happens if an election peti- 
tion succeeds ? — It all depends on the allegations. They must go to the root of the 
election. 

Q , — Can you imagine a case where one man goes out and the others stay ? 
In Madras, they have got some seats allotted to non-Brahmins. Suppose in a cons- 
tituency one seat is reserved for non-Brahmins and three Brahmins are elected to 
unreserved seats in the same constituency. The non-Brahmins election is challenged 
on the ground of some malpractices and he is removed, and bye-election is held. 
Will the non-Brahmin alone contest or the other three also ? — It is only a non- 
Brahmin that has been returned from the electorate. There will be vacancy of a 
non-Brahmin. The hon-Brahmin will be allowed to contest. 

Q , — The Brahmins do not go out ipso facto ? — In the case of scheduled castes 
for instance, the panel election is in the primary election. 

Q , — ^After the final election has taken place if the scheduled caste candidate 
is removed, what would happen ? — ^If it is a single-member vacancy, there will be a 
primary election and then a secondary election. 

The Honshu Mr Justice Venlcatasuhba Bao, — Suppose A, B, C, D along with 
E are candidates for the primary election. A, B, C and D contest the final election 
along with X and Y. In the final election, say, X and A are successful. What is 
meant by the illustration is that E complains that he lost the primary election on ac- 
count of some irregularity. He challenges the final election of both X and A and says 
that if he had been allowed to contest he would have headed the poll. It would 
be open to A to say that he would have come second. The interests of candidates 
are so linked up that the whole election will have to be set aside ? — At any rate, 
we are not judges to finally decide the question. Anything that we may do vill be 
open to some land of challenge in a court of law. 

Q, — The Chairman is loading up to the next question. 

The Chairman. — Is it possible and is it wise to devise some method dealing with 
disputes arising from primary election ? After the primary election is finished, 
is it possible to have some summary procedure — I mean a speedy procedure — so 
that these petitions can be disposed of in a week or ten days ? An enquiry can be 
held on the spot, evidence taken, summary evidence and a decision arrived at whether 
the election is good or bad, and whether another election is necessary? — After all is 
said and done, the primary election is non as important as the final election. It 
consists of four candidates for one vacancy. There cannot be serious trouble at 
the primary election. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venlcatasuhba Bao. — V/hat is the best w^ay of getting 
rid of these disputes after the primary election ? ’Vlliat tribunal would you 
suggest ? — I would not have the three-member tribunal. There should be one 
member, say, like the District Judge. 

TheMorJbhMr, Justice Din Muhammad, — Suppose the Collector is appointed 
to dispose of these petitions ? — The Collector will be the returning officer. 
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The Chairman. — ^The Collector is not the returning officer? — I will not object 
to the Collector enquiring into the matter. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Rao. — Why not a district Judge ?— I 
have already mentioned it. 

Q. — ^^Vould you prefer the Collector to the District Judge, only because the 
Collector would dispose of the petitions more expeditiously ? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — I regard the primary election as a substitute for nomination. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao. — Suppose we make some civil 
judge exorcise the duties of this tribunal in Madras. The difficulty will be very 
great. We want a speedy determination of the question. Would you suggest any 
method at aU by whi(jh a judge accustomed to deal with civil matters may be 
empowered? — I would not suggest the subordinate judiciary in Madras for 
obvious reasons. Allegations would be made against them. Their position will 
become extreme^ awkward. I will not suggest corruption. More than that, 
political motives will be attributed to them. 

Q. — I would personally prefer a District Judge. Will it bo possible ? — ^You 
cannot have control over the District Judge, because he has got the sessions to at- 
tend to. 

I want to say a word about the representation for labour, commerce, landlords 
and universities. We had a great deal of difficulty in regard to them. There are 
two extreme points : One view is that we are going to have a democratic form of 
Government ; therefore, there is no need for these special cnstituencies. This is 
the minority view. The other view, the majority view, is that the most democratic 
parliaments have felt that it is not feasible to have a pure democratic form of parlia- 
ment based on franchise however low, but that some kind of functional represen- 
tation should be associated to help the democratic people. We find that in 
Germany they have actually got a functional house apart from the democratic 
house. We are having for the first time a democratic form of Government in India, 
and so we should not run away with the idea that because pure democracy obtains* 
in England we too should dispense with these functional representations. For 
these reasons I think the representation of landlords, commerce and university 
is justified. This is supposed to represent some functions. The point of view of 
these functions will be brought forward before the democratic house. If 
we are to admit this theory I would suggest functional representation in 
preference to lowering the franchise. 

The Chairman. — Quality before Quantity ? — If you go to Commerce in eveiy 
presidency there is a chamber of commerce. A great many other chambers have 
come into being of late. I would like to say, without any disrespect to them, that 
eome of them are mushroom growths. They are claiming representation. Why 
should we not recognise one chamber rather than another ? I would very much 
like to have functional representation. In Indian commerce the idea has been 
developing during the last five years that the Indian commercial interests should 
have the same weight and the same status as European Chamber. With that view, 
some years ago, the federation of Indian commercial chambers was started. Yon 
know that there is a chamber- of commerce for Europeans in every province, and 
there is an associated chamber of commerce. Exactly on that parallel the Indian 
commercial community wants to develop their organisation. In some provinces 
they have got their central chambers. On that structure they have built up the 
federated chamber. I have not got any personal interest in the question. But 
I am sufficiently interested in Indian commerce and feel that the central organi- 
sation of these commercial associations should be represented. I have been feeling 
that in Bombay why the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Gujarati Chamber of 
Commerce and so on become affiliated to the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
The Indian Merchants’ Chamber themselves say “ Let them become our membera 
Our membership is unlimited and extends over the whole of the province”. I am 
prepared to go thus far. On the analogy of the European chambers, if these 
mofussil chambers become associated with the central chamber, I am prepared 
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to suggest that the franchise should be extended not only to the original members 
of the contra! chamber but also to the associated chambers. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasvhha JRao , — I agree with you on principle. 
Take the South Indian Chamber of Commerce with minor chambers affiliated to 
it. How is the electorate to be formed ? — ^Members of all the affiliated chambers 
are members of the central chamber ? — ^That is the model of the European 
chamber. 

Q . — I think that each European chamber affiliated to the central chamber 
has a vote ? — do not think it is right. I think the individual members of the 
affiliated chamber are voters. 

Q. — Nobody has distinct ideas. Absolutely chaotic rules have led to good 
results. We had before us Sir William Wright. He pointed out to us the various 
rules. He said each affiliated chamber has got one vote. Sir John Abercrombie 
said each affiliated body has one vote ? — ^We may adopt the same principle for 
both the chambers. 

Q. — ^That is to say, every member of the affiliated chamber ? — ^Just as in the 
case of the European chambers. 

The Ghcbirm%n . — The Bengal Chamber of Commerce does not recognise the 
affiliated bodies ? That recommendation was made on the assumption that 
European chambers have it. 

The HotCUb Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. — We got a categorical answer from 
Sir William Wright that each chamber has a vote ? — ^Please find out from Mr. Boag. 

Q. — ^There is an affiliated chamber of commerce. Two members of the 
affiliated chamber happen to be in the central body. They may cast two 
votes against one vote of the affiliated chamber as a body ? — That will not happen^ 
because, as we know, in every constituency there is a declaration to be signed 
that the person has not exercised liis vote in the same constituency. 

Q . — Suppose there is an affiliated chamber called .4.. It is represented by X*- ' 
Two members of the affiliated chamber, called B and C, who are also members of the 
central body cast their \'otes in favour of one candidate. X casts his vote in favour 
of another candidate. There is nothing to prevent that hapx)ening ; that 
would be quite consistent with the declaration he has made. That is what happens 
in the Madras Chamber of Commerce. They are never called upon to apply their 
minds to it. 

The Chairman . — Dewan Bahadur, suppose you are a member of an affiliated 
body. I)o not you think that it is possible to swell its membership for this pur- 
pose ? — Personally, I am not in favour of it ; that is the utmost extent to which 
I would be prepared to go, in order to keep up the importance of the central body. 
The present an’angement is the best and should continue — the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber alone should have representation, or, in the case of Madras, the South 
Indian Chamber of Commerce alone should have the right of representation. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice VerJcalasubba Bao . — But the difficulty there is this: 
supposing the central body behaves in such a manner as not to give sufficient 
opportunity to the local bodies to make their influence felt, they would have a 
legitimate grievance? — ^Many of these chambers have now fallen on evil times. I can 
understand it in the case of European commerce — they are carrying on their business 
on proper lines. 

The Chairman . — They never have an election. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad . — Do you think it would meet the 
case if we were to lay down the minimum qualifications and unless any member 
of an affiliated or the parent body fulfilled certain conditions, he would not be 
entitled to vote ? — That would be creating ad hoc representation. I want institu- 
tional representation. T want the institutions to come forward. 
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The Chairman. — member responsible to his constituency ? — If you pick out a 
certain number and leave the rest, you deprive the whole body of the value of 
functional representation. That is my submission. 

Q. — Can you apply this to labour ? Talking of labour, I think it is really a 
difficult problem. There are two points of view. One point of view is, the more 
voters you get for labour, the better. To me, it seems that the important x^oint is 
to get a really good expert as a member to represent labour. He may come from a 
very small constituency but it should be an efficient trade union. The member so 
elected must be one of its members, perhaps a voluntary worker, a man who has 
learnt his work. That is the man you want ? — So far as Madras is concerned, my 
view is quite clear. I should like trade union representation to be encouraged. 
In Madras I feel there are only two sets of trade unions which can be really 
recognised. One is the textile unions, the other, railway unions. I suggest that 
each of these should liave one representative, and that other labour should be 
classed into a special trade union, because there are no trade unions there. 

Q. — Tliat is for today. But our recommendations must necessarily be imper- 
manent and liable to be changed when in course of time good, genuine trade unions 
are formed. We want some arrangement by which other labour can also be admitted 
to the labour constituency or by which all labour constituencies may be replaced by 
a trade union constituency ? — If sufficient trade unions begin to function, you can 
make them into a trade union constituency, instead of an ad hoe constituency. 

The Hon%le Mr. J usiice Din M uhammad. — Applying the same principle urdversal- 
ly, do you not think it logical that the representative of the University should 
represent the administrative side of the University ? — ^As regards that, I should like to 
say something. The point is very small, but it has assumed almost controversial 
importance in Madras — I do not know why. I feel very strongly that the University 
should be represented by its Senate and its academic councils, and not by registered 
graduates. The only reason which can be advanced in favour of registered graduates ' 
is that the Southborough Committee, in 1920, reversed tbe process of representation 
which was obtaining previously and decided against the Senate. 

The Chairrrmi. — ^Actually, the Southborough Committee recommended the 
Senate ; but the Joint Select Committee in England reversed the process ? — ^The 
analogy of the English constitution was quoted. In the first place, in England, 
as you know, the university representation is only nominal — ^there are only 12 mem- 
bers out of 650. Owing to political reasons, no party dared change the system. The 
labour party is asking for the abolition of it, as it is inconsistent with the whole 
scheme of representation that obtains there. You will find also that the special 
conditiorjs laid down for university representation are in detail laid down by a Parlia- 
mentary statute — ^in the Parliamentary Act itself, not by rules. And they have a 
further condition there that the graduate must enrol himself as a member of the 
University by paying a certain foe. As I have said, the whole basis of this represen- 
tation is functional representation. Therefore, the University should be represented 
from the point of view of higher education. What is the good of getting together 
6,000 or 7,000 — ^in course of time, 20,000 — ^graduates, .scattered all over the Presi- 
dency, and asking them to send up a member on behalf of the University ? The 
Madras Govermnent, since 1927, has been suggesting a change. It is not a new 
idea, — an idea pnt forward suddenly, an idea inspired by one or two of us. You will 
find this idea in the amendments to the University Act suggested by the Madras 
Government, in its report to the Simon Commission, in its criticism of the Simon 
Commission’s Beport in 1930, in its report to the Lothian Committee, and so on. 
The reason for that is this. We have the Madras University, the Annamalai Uni- 
versity, and the Andhra University. At the time of amending Bills, at the present 
time, it is possible to nominate an expert member conversant with the subject dealt 
within the legislature. As a matter of fact, there are instances where expeits 
in this subject have before now been nominated on the Council when 
subjects pertaining to the University have come up before it. Dr. Maophail, 
Vice-Chancellor, was nominated on one occasion. You will find that there 
is no scope hereafter for such nomination, when important Bills come up, 
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at least in the Lower House. The Upper House does not count, because all 
important legislation will originate in the Lower House. There is all the more 
reason, therefore, that a member speaking authoritatively on behalf of the Univer- 
sity should, in every provinco, — that is my suggestion, — bo returned by the Univer- 
sity. Of course, there is a special distinction in Madras. All our universities have 
been reorganised, and there is littlo of nomination. But oven supposing there is 
a certain amount of nomination, I would not take it as a permanent factor. But 
the ro])rosentation being of the University, it must be university representation, and 
the man must bo returned by the Senate and tho academic councils. He is there to 
put forward tho university's point of view before tho local legislature on a number 
of subjects relating to the University, which are likely to come before it under the 
new constitution. 

The RorChle Mr. Justice VenJcafasuhha R'io . — That is the point I want to know 
about. Will you kindly elaborate that further ?— I will send a report ; I have just 
noted the point. 

Q. — Llr. K. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer put forw’-ard the view that graduates should 
have the vote, and not the Senate. In support of that, he stressed that the 
University is an autonomous body, and that its grant is settled by statute — 
excepting some small grant which it may get afterw'ards. Further, that questions 
relating to higher education come up, not before Government, but before the 
University. It is all a matter to be dealt with by the University. That is the argu- 
ment, in short, put forward by Mr. Iyer before us ? — The University is not so auto- 
nomous as all that. The Madras University was reorganised in 1922 ; and w© 
had a Senate, an academic council and a council of affiliated colleges. The Senate 
said the council of affiliated colleges was a superfluous body and approached Govern- 
ment and asked it to abolish the council. An amending Bill came up before 
the Legislative Council, views for and against the proposal were expressed. It 
was said that the council of affiliated colleges was a very useful institution. Then 
Rev. Macphail on behalf of the Senate, put forward the Senate’s point of view^ 
and on the strength of tho opposition feeling, the council of affiliated colleges was 
abolished ; the amendment was carried. You will find that there is no question 
of the University’s finance being merely statutory grants. In fact, you will find 
that the grant varies. The statutory grant is there ; it is a fixed thing, below w'hich 
you cannot go. But higher grants are alway.s required by the University, and 
the necessary funds come from Government from year to year. The strongest 
criticism under the now constitution will be : why are yon wasting money on 
higher education and starving elementary education ? The ultimate result is 
likely to be that higher education will go to the wall unless there is a strong point 
of view' in favour of it. The question will have to be settled by Government in 
consultation with the legislature ; the argument for and against will have to be 
put forward. There are a number of ways in which at every stage Government 
and the legislature come into contact with each other so far as the administrative 
si^e of education is concerned. 

Q . — Another argument put forward, so far as Madras is concerned is this : ho says 
there are three different universities. What is the meaning of combining three senates 
for sending one member ? The electorate of one university may be flooded, 
and the member may be returned with the support of that electorate. Nc»w, 
which university is lie going to represent in case of conflict ? But if you want to 
regard university representation as functional representation, the question does 
not arise ? — That is not so. The question of functional has to be looked at from 
the point of view of the fiaiction of a university. The function of every university 
is the same. It is reaUy in relation to grants that they come into conflict wdth each 
other, not in technical subjects, which are the real functions of the universities. 
May I add that there are a certain number of members who are common to aU 
the senates and academic councils ? So a man who tries to favour only one uni- 
versity as against the others will have short shrift. 

TIi>e C}ia.irman . — ^Ts it not a fact that it was contemplated to have a central 
federal board of educational experts ?— Yes at the Round Table Conference. 
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Q, — And in yonr view, a member selected by tbe University might be a very 
snitable person to represent his province on that board — but it would be functional 
entirely ? — ^Yes, 

Q, — I do not suppose you have such instances as my colleague will be able to 
quote in the Punjab, in which a member representing the University actually voted 
against the recommendations made by the University ? — I can give you any number 
of such instances. Take the report of the Provincial Committee. That report 
makes a reference to this question. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad. — ^Mr. Boag pointed out an instance 
where a member for the University actually came into clash with the University 
itself in regard to a Bill supported by the University? — ^There were two occasions 
where the view of the Senate went contrary to the view of the registered graduates. 
It is an intricate question. 

The Chairman. — It is a big question. The difficulty we are feeling is this ; there 
are different proposals from one or two provinces. In the Central Provinces, 
for instance, they would rather do without any representation if they did not have 
it through the Senate. Except there, the question has not been raised from this 
point of view ? — With due apologies to the many provincial Delimitation Committees, 
I would point out one thing. The registered graduates have been admitted. 
They get representation. Now the question is whether that representation should 
be increased or decreased — ^three years’ standing or seven years’ standing. I sug- 
gest that this is not a question of counting years. It is a functional representation 
everywhere. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad. — Some of the provinces admitted that 
they had not applied their minds to this question ? — ^We have been thinking about 
it for seven years. 

Q. — ^Now that the graduates are enfranchised as such, I do not think it will 
work to the disadvantage of the graduates. 

The Hon^lle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao. — ^If you say, for instance, that in 
Bombay registered graduates must be the electorate and must exercise the franchise, 
it would be invidious to say that in Madras it should be the Senate. We must 
think of a formula ? — I have combined the senate and the academic council. I am 
not in favour of the senate alone. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Dewan Bahadur. If you will send 
a written memorandum, it will be very useful to us. We cannot work out a common 
denominator unless we know the different points of view. 


n.— QUESTION OF URBAN AND RURAL REPRESENTATION (PUNJAB). 

2. Memorandum, dated the 3rd October 1935, submitted by Pandit Nanak 
Ghand, M.A., M.L.G., Bar.-at-Law. 

I 

I gave evidence before the Delimitation Committee on October 3rd 1935 
with IVS. Brij Lai. A number of questions were put to us in regard to the framing 
of the constituencies on rural and urban basis, and also in regard to its effect on the 
representation of agricultural tribes and non-agricultural tribes in the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly. It is, therefore, esssential that this point may be elucidated 
and cleared up. I am, therefore, submitting this supplementary memorandum. 

1. In the Punjab there is a division of the population into agricultural tribes 
and non-agricultural tribes under tbe Punjab Alienation Act. It has already been 
pointed out that this division is based on castes and tribes and not on occupation. 
Certain tribes (Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs) have been notified as agricultural tribes 
tmder the Act. The other tribes, not so notified, are termed non-agricultural tribes. 
A person may change his religion, but his tribe or caste sticks till death. He remains 
a member of the agricultural tribe, if he is born in that tribe ; he may or may not 
pursue agricultural pursuits or he may or may not own agricultural land. Similarly 
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a member of the non-agricnltural tribe, once born in a particular caste, remains 
uptill his death a non-agriculturist, oven though his pursuit may be agricultural 
or he may be an owner of land, or both. The population of agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists is about half and half. 

(6) The members of tho agricultural tribes are enjoying certain privileges 
based on birth, which affect tho question of delimitation of constituencies very 
materially. 

(c) The question is not really communal, but there is a certain communal side 
to it in asmuch as amongst the Muhammadans, the castes or tribes noticed as 
agricultural tribes are over 60 per cent. Non-agriculturists less than 40 per cent. 
Amongst the Sikhs there exists the same ratio. But amongst the Hindus, there is 
a marked disparit3^ About 75 per cent, are members of non-agricultural tribes ; 
while the privileged castes or tribes are only 25 per cent. 

2. The recommendations made by the Provincial Franchise Committee (which 
Is over- weighted with the members of the agricultural tribes) and of the Punjab 
Government, w’hich consists of three members of agricultural tribes and only one 
member of non-agricultural tribes, are detrimental to the interests of the members 
of non-agricultural tribes as a whole ; but the Punjab Hindus are specially hard 
hit. 

(b) The division of constituoncies into rural and urban, is artificial, farfetched 
and unnatural. Only areas with large populations of about one hundred thousands or 
above could, in the real sense of tho word, be declared to be urban. Such large areas 
are not more than four or five in number. Lahore, Amritsar, Raw'alpindi, Multan and 
possibly one more, may be declared to be urban area for the purposes of representa- 
tion in tho Punjab Assembly. This means reduction in the number of the so-called* 
urban seats. They may be reduced from eight to possiblj^ three or four but the. 
Hindus do not mind this reduction and are prepared to accept this reduction, because 
the constituencies should bo formed on a natural, and territorial basis and not on the 
artificial basis employed by the Punjab Provincial Committee or the Government. 

3. If areas with a population of 7,500 and above are declared to be urban and 
cut off from their proper ^Isloq, and are tacked on promiscuously to form urban 
coi^tituencies as proposed, then it means that the more intelh’gent and more in- 
fluential member? of non-agricultural tribes, livine in these areas, now turned urban, 
will not be able to take their proper share and part in the elections of their districts 
OP sub-divisions — such as Tclisils, etc. It stands neither to reason nor to justice 
that „the district towns and the Tehsil towns of a particular district may be taken 
from the territorial constituencies of that district and should be grouped along with 
the district and tehsil towns of four or five other districts and a large constituency 
be formed for the purposes of election. The constituency thus formed could not be 
based on natural division. There could be no community of interest between men 
living in areas widely apart. 

(h) The necessary result of this is to weaken the members of tho non-agricultural 
tribes, who already do not find sufficient representation on the electoral roll in 
proportion to their population. 

(c) Influential areas, now turned urban, thus cut off from their natural place 
will not be able to influence their brethren living in the so called rural areas on 
account of this artificial and unnatural division. Non-agricultural tribes living in 
thosesocalledruralareas would merely be at the mercy of the powerful proprietory, 
bodies consisting of members of agricultural tribes. Their position, already very 
weak, will becoiaie still weaker and they will be totally at the mercy of the 
members of the agricultural tribes. The natural contact between the members of 
the non-agricultural tribes, living in so called urban areas and rural areas, which 
exists at present, will be entirely broken. The life of the district and tehsil towns 
for the purposes of elections will not be in accordance with the existing conditions. 

4. It may be well argued that it is possible that instead of eight urban members, 
the non-agriculturists may not be able to get a similar representation, if only four 
or five towns are declared to be urban and others are framed into natural territorial 
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constituencies ; but we are prepared to accept this change with all its advantages and 
disadvantages. The proposal, made by us, is most natural, fair and in accordance 
with the every-day life of the communities living in the various district and tehsil 
towns, where community of interest is the strongest binding factor ; which is sought 
to be cut as under thus ruthlessly and without any justification whatsoever. 

5. It has already been made clear that non-agriculturist voters will be able to 
influence the agricultural candidates and thus soften their hostility towards communi- 
ties which have been described as non-agriculturists and who are likely to be under- 
represented both on the electoral roll and in the Punjab Assembly by their own 
members. The crux of the problem lie in so arranging matters that if there cannot 
be an equal representation of the agricultural and non-agricultural tribes in accord- 
ance with their population in the Punjab Assembly, there should at least be a fair 
chance given to the members of the non-agricultural tribes to influence the attitude 
of their agriculturist brethren by their votes at the election time. 

Summary . — ^It is, therefore, submitted respectfully that leaving aside four or 
five big towns of a population of about a lakh or above, the other constituencies 
may be framed on their natural basis, district or tehsil wise, without splitting them 
up into so called rural and urban tracts. If in this process the so called urban seats 
are reduced, the Hindus of non-agricultural tribes arc fully prepared to abide by the 
consequences. Amongst the Muhammadans also there is now a movement to seek 
for more representation for their non-agricultural tribes population. The Sikhs 
have also asserted their rights to it ; but whether these two communities accept 
this proposal or not, there is no reason why the Hindu non-agricultural tribes, which 
form the bulk of the Hindu population, should be treated in an unfair and unjust 
way. 

n 

Note by Dewan Bahadur Baja Narendra Nath, M.L.C. 

if. ^ % if. ^ if 

The Punjab has a total population of 23,580,852 of which the Hindus (includ- 
ing Depressed classes, Jains, Buddhists and Zorastrians) are 6,769,287. There 
are separate communal electorates for territorial constituencies of which 86 are re- 
served for Muhammadans, 32 for Sikhs and 43 for those classes as general, viz.^ 
Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Zorastrians and Depressed classes. There are ten seats 
for special interests, for which the electorates are joint, namely University (1), 
Commerce (1), Labour (3), Land-holders (4), Tummandars (1). In the constituencies 
for big landholders there is none in which the Hindu voters predominate. As long 
as there are separate electorates for 165 territorial constituencies, it is probable that 
election even in special constituencies will proceed on communal lines. Assuming 
that the Hindus secure their return from one out of 4 Landlord constituencies, 
iirom University and one out of the three labour constituencies, the total number 
of the Hindus returned will be 46. Their proportion in the Population is 28 • 7 per 
cent. Their proportion in the Council will be 26 • 2 which is less than their propor- 
tion in the population. As far as the communal allotment of seats goes, no change 
is possible. These have been fixed by the Communal decision of the Premier and 
have to be accepted, however, unfair the allotment may be to the Hindus. No 
change should be made in the representation of special interests which may still 
further reduce Hindu representation. Prom this point of view I have no criticism 
to offer on the proposals of the Punjab Government. 

The second peculiar feature of the Punjab elections for the Provincial Assembly 
is the discrimination between Urban and Rural representation. A somewhat 
lengthy preface is needed in order to acquaint the committee with the special 
political conditions, which are inseparable from this distinction in the Punjab. 
There is some conflict of interests between urban and rural classes everywhere, but 
in the Punjab the tension is veiy acute. There is mutual rivalry and jealousy on 
a scale and of an intensity to be found no where else. We have in the Punjab an 
Act called the Punjab Land Alienation Act which is not a purely protection law 
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It is discriminative in its policy of protection. In each district there are certain 
tribes notified as agricultural tribes. A member of an agricultural tribe can sell his 
land to a member of another agricultural tribe in the district. But he cannot do so to 
a person who is not a member of the agricultural tribe without the sanction of the 
head of the District, viz. , the Deputy Commissioner. The greatest scrutiny, is now ex 
ercised over the sanction thus given. The peasant, therefore, enjoys no protection 
against wealthier members of his own class. * * * During the last 35 

years that the Act ha^ been in operation, education has much advanced amongst 
agricultural tribes, ^e find them occupying important position in all professions 
and walks of life. They have risen to be Judges of the High Court, and members 
of the Executive Council both Provincial and Imperial. In the Provincial Cabinet 
they predominate as they will always do as long as they have majority in the Council 
and as long as votes depend on ownership of property and other important rights 
are acquired by the display of caste label. It is indeed anomalous that whilst some 
members of the agricultural tribes are credited with talent and capacity sufficient 
to enable them to discharge the duties of a Judge of the highest tiibmal in the land 
and of members of Executive Council, both Imperial and Provincial, they at once 
play the role of a minor or a Hindu widow in matters in which their ownership of 
land is concerned. They value and enjoy the status as it carries with it the prefe- 
rential right of purchasing land. 

Over and above this we have a resolution of the Punjab Government passed 
in 1919 under which a policy was laid down of giving preferential right of entry 
into service to agriculturists in all departments of service in proportions varying 
from 50 to 90 per cont. The bitterness of feelings which this discriminative policy 
creates between agriculturists and non-agriculturists in the Punjab can be better 
imagined than described. 

The Govornmont estimate of the population of agricultural tribes is about 
10 millions, which they think constitute half the population of the. province. I 
give below an extract from the memorandum prepared by local Govornmont for the 
Statutory Commission (vide page 9, paragraph 20) ; — 

“ But what is more important for tho purpose of current politics is that there 
is a strong common need in the existence of the privileged position of protection 
from the alienation of their land to non-gazetted tribes. Tho census returns do 
not tell us clearly what is the population of the agricultural tribes, but it has been 
estimated at something like ten millions or half the population of the province 

But in the present council there is an overwhelming majority of members 
belonging to agricultural tribes, out of 81 non-official members 54 or 66 • 6 per cent, 
belonging to agricultural tribes. This majority is naturally reflected in the composi- 
tion of the present Provincial Cabinet. Out of 4 Indians 3 belong to agricultural 
tribes. This majority will continue unless tho Dclimita,tion Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of measures which will secure a better and moro commensurate 
representation of non-agriculturists. 

The number of non-agricultural voters under the new franchise in the provisional 
electoral roll of the province is not given anjnvhere and is not ascertainable by 
me. Does it come to anywhere near their proportion in the population (a) in the 
whole population of the Punjab, and (6) in the Hindu or general population ? 
Is the representation of non-agriculturists in the future Provincial Assembly ensuied 
to anything like their proportion in the (a) Hindu and (d) general population ? I am 
unable to make any specific proposals to remove disparity, if there is any, as the 
figures showing the votiag strength of this class are not knowi*, but I invite attention 
to the remarks of the Lothian Committee. Am I to expect that out of 46 Hindu 
members at least 62 * 3 per cent, if not more will be non-agriculturists and that in the 
Council as a whole 50 per cent, non-agriculturists will come ? 

I have carefully gone through the Minute of Dissent recorded by K. B. Chhotu 
Ram the Leader of Agriculturist party in the local Council, This note of mine 
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presents the other side of the picture. As long as the agricultural tribes which are 
not more than half the population enjoy privileges which I have described in this note 
and have also enormous weight age in representation, there is no reason to grudge 
small weightage to the urban population. Hural population should be divided 
under two heads, agricultural tribes and non-agricultural tribes. There is no love lost 
between the two. As long as votes depend on ownership of property which in rural 
areas is mostly land, it is difficult to secure adequate representation for non- 
agricultural tribes, whose strength on the admission of local Government is not less 
than half. I may also note, that as far as my general information goes, the Ambala 
division has the largest population of agricultural tribes. 

In the Punjab, I fear we will have the rule of the agricultural tribes, bourgeoisie 
t.e., agricultural middle class by no means representing the rural masses. 

The preponderance of agriculturist members is likely to lead to economic changes 
of a subversive character. We have now before us a non-official bill for the relief of 
indebtedness introduced by the leader of the agriculturist party who was not satisfied 
with the relief which a G overnment bill passed in the year for the same purpose gave, 
I do not know, what will be the fate of this non-official bill, but if owing to the presence 
of the official members some modifications are made, we are bound to have another 
bill in the next Council which will remove all the improvements which the official 
members may make in the present Council. I am not sure, whether the Governor 
would be prepared to intervene in all cases in which the economic interests of a 
minority community are assailed. The present non-official bill seeks to introduce 
changes which the agriculturists owing to opposition of the official members failed 
to introduce in the official bill. Unless, therefore, the non-agriculturist representa- 
tion in the Council is in some way or the other substantially increased, we will have 
an economic cataclysm in the Province. We will have something like the Russian 
Soviet in the Punjab, the only difference being that this Soviet will represent the 
privileged agricultural paiddle class consisting of certain selected castes, and not of 
the wage-earners or manual workers as in Russia. 


3. Memorandum submitted by Rao Bahadur Choudhari Chhotu Ram, M.L.C. 

Delimitation of constituencies in fJie Punjab, 

India is a vast continent, and although common government and common 
laws have helped to develop in her a sense of political individuality and political 
laiity the past history of her various componont parts has been so different that 
each province differs from the other almost as much as one European countiy 
from another in many ossontial problems. For instance, the social problems of 
the Punjab are entirely different from those of, saj% Madras and Bengal. Similailv, 
while the political and economic problems of India as a whole must necessarily be the 
same in their international aspect, each province will, in the provincial sphere, 
present certain political and economic foaturos which are peculiar to itself. The 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin controversy in Madi-as and the ^lahratta and non- 
Mahratta controversy in Bombay have no counterpart in the Punjab. Again, 
the problem of land-lord and tenant which occupies a position of such overwhelm- 
ing importance in Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and the major portion of Agra is practi- 
cally non-oxistent in the Punjab. Under the circumstances, it would not bo amiss 
if I prefaced my note on delimitation proper with some observations relating to 
certain outstanding features which distinguish tho Punjab from the rest of 
India. 

Tho Punj.ab is essentially and pre-eminently a land of peasant proprietors. 
The number of land-owners in the Punjab is between throe and four millions, and 
the average size of a holding is about six or seven acres. A glance at the oloetoral 
roll of “ Landholders ” will show that (excluding assignees of land-revenue who 
may be quite small owners of land or may not own any land at all) tho number of 
land-owners who pay Rs.'oOO or more in land revenue is no more than 3,109, 
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There are certain hereditary land-owning classes which depend exclusively or 
ehoifly on land for their livelihood. During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century there was a rapid process of expropriation of these classes at the hands of 
money-lending classes. To stop this process a measure known as the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act was passed in 1900 and came into force in 1901. These 
classes were notified as agricultural classes under this law and have come to be 
known as Statutory Agricultural Tribes ”. In order to save them from the 
consequences of their ignorance and poverty this law placed certain restrictions 
on the right of these classes to dispose of their land as they like and also exempted 
it from sale or alienation for more than twenty years in the execution of 
decrees. 

The ownership of land is so indissolubly associated with these classes in their 
own minds as well as in the minds of the rest of the population that a. Jat or a 
Rajput, for instance, will, when asked, as a party or as a witness, in a court of law 
to give his caste will say as often as not that he is a ‘ zamindar ’ — literally owner 
of land — even though he may not, in fact, own a single inch of land. The explanation 
of this is that it is very seldom that a Jat or a Rajput in the Punjab does not own 
land. On the other hand, a Mahajan or a Khatri or an Arora will ordinarily 
never call himself a zamindar although he may own thousands of acres of laaid. 
The result is that the word “ zamindar ” has an essentially different meaning 
in the Punjab from the meaning which it bears in any other part of India except 
the North-West Frontier Province and the major portion of Rajputana. 

Apart from these classes there are certain other classes considerable sections 
of which own land but follow the profession of agriculture either alternately or in 
combination with some other profession or professions. Theso classes may be 
called non-statutory agricultural classes. 

There are yet other classes which do not own land, but are, like statutory 
agriculturists, dependent solely or principally on agriculture for their livelihood 
and, thus, fall under the category of agriculturists in the full sense of the word. 
Theso classes are known as village menials or menial classes. Most of them belong 
to what are known as “ Scheduled Castes ” under the terminology adopted by the 
new Government of India Act. 

Practically all over tho economic field the interests of the three classes 
mentioned above are identical. As debtors, as producers of raw materials, as 
consumers of manufactured articles, and as victims of numerous fraudulent 
practices on the part of shop-keepers and middle-men they suffer equally grie- 
vously from age-long exploitation. 

These three classes reside mostly in rural areas which, in consequence of the 
policy followed by Government in the past, have remained in the cold shade of 
neglect. Education, medical relief, sanitation and communications have been 
sadly neglected and the taxes realised from agricultural classes have been lavishly 
spent for the benefit of urban classes with tho result that tho standards of intelli- 
gence, health, comfort and prosperity in rural and urban areas exhibit a marked 
and saddening disparity. 

As distinguished from these neglected and exploited classes there are certain 
other classes which took the fullest possible advantage of the peace and security 
which camo in the wake of British rule and of all the beneficient activities which 
British Government initiated from time to time. By and by these classes became 
economically and politically supreme. They monopolised trade, commerce, busi- 
ness, industry, and money-lending. By their superior education they were also 
enabled to establish a more or less complete sway over the various public services. 
This gave them tremendous power and prestige which were used by them to pro- 
mote their interests in all directions. They also established a. well-equipped and 
well-managed press which added a powerful weapon to their armoury. This 
weapon they have consistently used with consummate skill to keep Government 
in unwholesome fear of themselves. 
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The statutory agricultural tribes of the Punjab are also the mai'tial classes of 
India, and while indebtedness has been their notorious heritage from times imme^ 
morial their position as proprietary bodies in the country side and their role as pro 
tectors of the moneyed and commercial classes in troubled times had, in pre-British 
days, not only enabled them to hold their head erect but also to maintain and assert 
their claim of political superiority. The Fax Brifann ica, however, changed the whole 
situation inasmuch as the business and trading community threatened to impose both 
an economic and a political thraldom on the remaining section of the community. 

The statutory agricultural classes began to smart under the yoke of economio 
serfdom. Their self-respect had always stood high. The gradual diffusion of educa- 
tion gave them their chance, and while their services during the Great War awakened 
Government afresh to their importance, the consciousness that their sacrifices had 
played a very conspicuous part in securing the Montford Eeforms inspired new hopes 
and aspirations in them. The first reformed Council gave them an opportunity of 
feeling their feet and taking their bearings, while the second enabled them definitely 
to come forward not as a sectarian and narrow-minded group but as champions of all 
the backward classes and backward areas which advanced classes had hitherto ex- 
ploited for their exclusive benefit and aggrandisement, 

The situation which the march of events had created in the shape of distressingly 
uneven intellectual, political and economic progress in the ranks of the aforesaid 
three classes of the population mostly residing in rural areas on the one hand, and of 
the money-lending, trading, shop-keeping and business classes mostly residing in 
urban areas on the other, has given rise to the controvers^v' which is known in the 
Punjab as the zamindar and non-zamindar or Rural and Urban problem. This con- 
flict of interests or line of cleavage which marks a new and natural alignment of 
political thought and action has, in common parlance, come to be described as the 
zamindar and non-zamindar or Rural and Urban controversy more on grounds of 
convenience than of logic and precision. Otherwise this alignment takes no account 
of any distinctions of caste, occupation, religion or residence. It takes account only 
of the mentality and outlook of those who array themselves on one sidti or the other. 
It is, in fact, a struggle between the protagonists of those who have and those w])o 
have not, of those who exploit and those who are exploited, of those who have vested 
interests to guard and those who have lost rights to regain or iegirimate rights to 
acquire. That the fight is one between ” haves ” and have-nots ” will he amply 
proved by the fact that Urban and non-zamindar Muslims who, as a class, are still 
among the backward and exploited and not among the exploiters, freely range them- 
selves, on the side of ‘ have-nots . 

I greatly regret that I have been rather long and even guilty of repetition in my 
prefatory remarks. My anxiety to expound the real position of Punjab politics as 
clearly as I can is my only excuse for the length of these remarks. 

Now I proceed to discuss delimitation proper. 

The future Legislative Assembly of the Punjab will consist of 175 memlers* 
Of these one will be a European, one an Anglo-Indian, and two Indian Christians^ 
One seat has been allotted to the University, one to Commerce and Industry, and 
three have been allotted to Labour. The Tumandars of Lera Ghazi Khan have 
been assigned one seat. Pour seats have been set apart for Landholdeis who pay 
an annual land revenue of Rs. 500 or upwards or are assignees of land revenue of a 
similar amount. These seats are, in form, non-communai and will be filled on the 
basis of joint election though the constituencies have been so devised that two wdlh 
almost inevitab y, go to Muslims unless a very large proportion of them decide deli- 
berately to return a non-Muslim and the remaining two will, in all probability, go 
one each to Hindus and Sikhs. 

This leaves 161 seats to be divided among Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs as such- 
Of these 86 have been allotted to Muslims, 43 to Hindus and 32 to Sikhs. 

A further division of constituencies into Rural and Urban operates side by side 
with the communal division. All places with a population of 7,500 or more, all first 
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class muiiicipalities, all headquarters of districts and all civil lines and cantonment 
areas fall within the category of Urban, the rest being classed as Enral. 

The distribution of seats between^ban and rural areas has been a subject of sore 
controversy and requires careful consideration. For this purpose either population 
or voting strength or both combined may be taken as tlio determining factor of re- 
presentation. In the Punjab a formula is already in operation to determine the mea- 
sure of communal representation in local bodies. This formula is to calculate com- 
munal shares on the combined basis of population and voting strength. It is a 
good working formula and may be applied in the present case also. 

So far as the internal distribution of urban and rural seats in the three principal 
communities is concerned it is detailed below — 

The total urban and rural Muslim population is 13,302,991 or 13,303,000 in 
round numbers. The urban Muslim population is 1,424,931 or 1,425,000 in round 
numbers. 

1,425,000x86 

Thus the share of urban Muslims on the basis of population is 

13,303,000 

122,550,000 

= 9* 2 seats. 

13.303.000 

The total voting strength of Muslims both urban and rural areas is 1,292,842 
or 1,293,000 in round numbers. The voting strength of urban Muslims is 153,761, 
or 154,()00 in round numbers. Thus the share of urban Muslims on the basis of 
154,000x86 13,244,000 

voting strength is = 10* 2 seats. 

1,293,000 1,293,000 

The share of urban Muslims on the combined basis of population and voting 
9-2+10-2 19*4 

strength will, thus, b© = ='*9*7, that is, 10 seats. 

2 2 

T’he share allotted to urban Muslims under the tentative proposals of Govern- 
ment is also 10 seats as against 76 allotted to rural Muslims, that is 11 *6 per cent, of 
the total. It is also to be borne in mind that out of 3 Labour seats 2 will, for sure, 
go to Muslims and will fall to the share of urban Muslims. As against this, 3 Land- 
holders’ seats including one of Tumandars will go to rural Muslims. This will give 
urban Muslims 12 out of 91 seats, that is slightly over 13 per cent, while their popu- 
lation is approximately 11 per cent. 

The total population of Sikhs both in urban and rural areas is 3,064,144 or 

3.064.000 in round numbers. The population of urban Sikhs is 178,150 or 178,000 
in round numbers. The share of urban Sikhs on the basis of population is thus 

178.000 x 32 5,696,000 

= 1-8 seats. 

3,064,000 3,064,000 

The total voting strength of Sikhs both urban and rural area is 483,675 or 

484.000 in round numbers while the voting strength of urban Sikhs is 27,318 or 27,000 

in round numbers. Thus the share of urban Sikhs on the basis of voting strength is 
27,000x 32 864,000 

~ =1-8 seats, 

484,000 484,000 

It is apparent from the above calculation that urban Sikhs are entitled to the 
same measure of representation on either basis. They have been allotted practically 
3 seats, that is, 9*4 per cent, of the whole Sikh share. 

One of the Landholders’ seats is also bound to go to rural Sikhs. This means 
that rural Sikhs will be compensated pro tanto for the weightage allowed to urban Sikhs 
in the share which has been allotted to the Sikh community on a communal basis. 
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Coming to the Hindu community, the rural section of it will be found to have 
been treated by Government in its proposals in a very step-motherly fashion. The 
Hindu population is as follows : — 

Urban. Rural. Total* 

914.000 4,415,000 5,329,000 

The voting strength of the Hindu community is detailed below : — 

Urban. Rural. Total* 

150,498 537,316 687,814 

For purposes of calculation these figures may be taken as follows : — 

Urban. Rural. Total. 

150.000 637,000 688,000 

The seats allotted to the general Hindu community are 35 — 

(i) Men . . . . . . . . * . • • 34 

{ii) Women . . . . . . * • • • 1 

914,000x 35 31,990,000 

On the basis of population urban Hindus are entitled to 

5,329,000 5,329,000 

e= 6 seats. 

150,000X35 

On the basis of voting strength urban Hindus are entitled to =* 

688,000 

6,250,000 

— 7’ 6 seats. 

688,000 

On the combined basis of population and voting strength urban Hindus are 
6+7-6 13-6 

entitled to = = 6-8 seats. The fraction being more than a half 

2 2 

the share of urban Hindus may be put at 7 seats. Urban Hindus have been 
actually allotted 9 seats, that is, 25*7 per cent, of the Hindu share. 

But these 9 seats do not exhaust the share which will go to urban Hindus. The 
University seat, being an essentially urban seat and the voting strength of urban 
Hindus in the IJniversity constituency being so overwhelmingly largo, is boimd to 
go to them. One of the special Labour seats, namely, the one allotted to the seven- 
teen predominatingly non-Muslim districts will also go to them. The Commerce 
and Industry seat will, in all probability, also fall to their share. These three seats 
raise the definitely urban Hindu share to 34-2 per cent. 

Urban Hindus are also in a position to make very serious inroads on a sphere 
which is essentially and specifically rural. Nobody can blame them for this. In 
fact, they deserve to be complimented upon their ability to do so. One of the five 
landholders’ seats will, as already suggested, fall to the share of Hindus, and al- 
though the introduction of a joint electorate in the case of Landholders has made 
a difference which cannot be ignored, this seat will, in all probability, go to an 
urban Hindu. At the last four elections this seat has gone consistently to an 
urban Hindu, and always without opposition. The reason is that among big 
EQndu Landholders there is a distinct preponderance of commercial class Hindus 
who filched the land belonging to agriculturists during the years which preceded 
the passing of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. If this were all, the mischief 
would be limited. But even in the rural constituencies, strictly so called, urban 
Hindus will be able to capture from 40 to 50 per oeni. seats. In fact, all the 
rural seats, barring most of those in the Ambala Division and theKangra, Hoshiar- 
pur and Gurdaspur districts, will go bo urban Hindus. That constituencies 
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Nos. 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 140, 147, 148 and 149 will be captured by urban 
Hjndus is a dead certainty. That constituency No. 135 will also be captured by 
urban Hindus is a practical certainty, and that one scat in the '\mbala Division 
may also go tc urban Hindus shr^iild be conceded on the basis of past experience. 

This means that hitherto urban Hindus have been capturing from 6 to 8 seats 
out of 13 rural seats including that for Landholders, and it can be presumed with- 
out much difficulty that they will continue to help themselves to a very sub 
stantial proportion of rural seats in the future. 

The reasons for this seemingly strange result are that — 

(а) in the north-west and south-west Punjab the most usual type of Hindu 

to be found is the money-lender, shop-keeper or middle-man ; 

(б) in the central district class consciousness is weak, and is counteracted by 

the money-lenders’ influence, by the presence of a strong element 
of commercial class Hindus owning large areas of land, and by the 
existence of a strong current of communal feeling. 

However, whatever the exact and complete reasons, there can be little doubt 
about the accuracy of the forecast attempted above. 

The nett result of the whole foregoing discussion is that out of a total of 35 
urban Hindus will be able to capture a maximum of 25 and a minimum of 22 seats, 
that is to say, from 62*8 to 71*4 per cent, of the total Hindu share. Thus while 
there was every reason to allow some weightage to rural Hindus there was abso- 
lutely no valid ground for allowing any weightage to urban Hindus in the distribu- 
tion of purely communal seats. 

Before I conclude I may also be allowed to deal with the bogey of statutory 
agricultural tribes so frequently, raised by urban Hindus. This is really a clever 
move to cloud the real issue and divert attention from it. [The real issue in 
the Punjab, put in a nutshell, is — ^how to put a stop to the ruthless exploita- 
tion, social, economic and political, to which the money-lending, shop-keeping 
and trading classes of the Punjab have been subjecting the rest of the population 
for generations. It would pay these classes if the attention of the general 
population were, by some plausible device, prevented from being focussed on this 
issue. Hence the bogey of statutory agricultural tribes which have hitherto been 
fighting single-handed in the interests of all the exploited and disinherited classes 
of the Punjab.] 

The immense extension of the franchise for which the representatives of statu- 
tory agricultural tribes pressed and of which the representatives of urban Hindus 
fought shy has taken such wind as there was out of the sails of the inventors of this 
bogey. The reservation of eight seats for scheduled castes — which, by the way, 
urban Hindus detest — completed the process. The total strength of voters in the 
Punjab is 2,583,638. The total population of the Punjab is slightly over 23*5 
millions. This means that roughly 11 per cent, of the population has been enfran- 
chised. The total rural population in round numbers is 20,900,000 while the total 
voting strength in rural areas in round numbers is 2,239,000. This means that 
roughly 10*6 per cent, of the rural population can now exercise the right of vote. 
The voting strength of even the scheduled castes in rural areas is 97,334 while 
their population is roughly 1,296,586. Thus roughly 7‘5 per cent, of their popula- 
tion have been given the right of vote. As the payment of income-tax or profes- 
sional tax, ownership of immovable property of Ks. 2,000 or over a fairly low 
standard of education, and the possession of a tenant’s holding have been recog- 
nised as qualifications for a vote the percentage in the case of classes other than 
scheduled castes and statutory agriculturists must be considerably higher.. 
Where is the grouse ? 
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Lastly, the controversy of zemindar and non-zemindar, statutory agriculturists 
and other agriculturists or agriculturists and non-agriculturists has absolutely 
no bearing on the question of distribution of seats or delimitation of constituencies. 
The only distinction recognised under the rules is that of urban and rural areas 
or seats, and as the “ residential qualifications ” for candidates was abolished 
in 1923 and anybody, without distinction of caste, calling or residence, can 
stand from any constituency of either description (except in the case of scheduled 
caste constituencies), this false cry has no meaning whatsoever and can deceive 
no thinldng person. However, probably it is not meant for thinking persons, 
at aU, but only for those who can be easily duped. 


4. Memorandum, dated the 20tli September 1935, submitted by the 
Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore. 

I am directed by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore, to send the following 
representation for the favourable consideration of the Delimitation Committee. 

The Anjiiman-i-Islamia, Punjab, Lahore, is of the considered opinion that the 
proposed constitution of the constituency for the urban areas is open to serious 
objections. The strength of the population of an area to be included into an 
urban area is placed too high : it should hs limited to a population of jJJOO 

The urban areas should be so constituted as to have the contiguous areas 
included into it. The contiguous areas of a town have all the characteristics of an 
urban area and it is unreasonable to include them into a rural area. The Muslim 
urbans have been granted much less seats than thej^ are entitled to on the strength 
of their population. While the general urbans (non-Muslims) have been allotted 
a weightage which has been denied to the Muslim urbans. The Muslim urbans 
are entitled to 12 seats even if no weightage is granted to them. 

Some Muslim rural constituencies have been granted seats in excess of their 
population and voting strength, and these seats can easily be transferred to Muslim 
urban constituencies, for example, the Muslim rural of Amritsar District have been 
granted 3 seats, while on the strength of their population and voting they are 
entitled to two seats only. Similarly one seat can easily be taken from the Muslim 
rural Dera Ghazi Khan (Multan Division) and given to Muslim urbans. 

The Anjuman proposes that the constituency consisting of Lahore, Amritsar, 
Ourdaspur, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Perozepore and Sheikhupura Muni- 
cipalities and Cantonment Boards can be conveniently split up into two as 
follows : — 

(1) Dharamsala, Hoshiarpur, Urmartanda, Jullundur, Kartarpur, Nekodar, 
Ferozepore, Moga, Mukhtasar, Fazilka, Abohar, Chunian, Jullundur Cantonment, 
Ferozepore Cantonment, Dharamsala Cantonment and Jalalabad can be one 
constituency while (2) Kasur, Patti, Mandi Pattoki, Jandiala, Tarantaran, Gur- 
daspur, Batala, Pathanlvot, Dalhousie, Baloon, Baklo, Sheikhupura and 
Kankana Sahib can be another constituency. Similarly Multan Division urban 
areas can be easily split up into two. Gujrat, Jalalpur, Shahiwal, Khushab, Bhera, 
Sarghodha, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, Chakwal, Jhang, Chiniot can form 
one constituency while Bawalpindi, Murree, Campbellpur, Hazro, Pindi Cheb, 
Mianwali, Isa I^el, Kala Bagh, Rawalpindi Cantonment, Murree Cantonment, 
Campbellpur Cantonment, Attock, Dera Ghazi Khan, Jampur can be another 
constituency. There will, no doubt, be some disparity in the population of these 
oonstituencies but such disparities are bound to occur and they do not count in 
the exigencies of the case and they do exist in the present proposed constitution 
of the rural constituencies, for example, the rural Muslims of Rohtak and Hissar 
do present a disparity. Similarly in the Sikh urbans one seat has been allotted to a 
population of 88,000 while in rural areas Sikhs have been allotted one seat for a 
population of 62,000. Similarly among general urban seats there exists disparities. 
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So far as women are concerned, both the seats should be given to the Muni* 
cipality and Cantonment of Lahore and the Bhagwanpura-cw?w-Bhogiwal Muni- 
cipality. It is a new experiment and it would be practically impossible for a woman 
candidate to canvass 38,000 voters situated in 300 villages, but if it is not considered 
feasible then one seat may be given to Amritsar Municipality. A seat for rural 
area for a woman is inexpedient inasmuch as the women in rural areas are not so 
much advanced as women in urban areas and it is highly unlikely that a woman of 
a rural area will seek election. Probably a woman of an urban area will have to 
seek election for a rural constituency also, and it will be extremely difficult for a 
woman of an urban area to canvass 43,000 votes of a rural area and besides it will be 
against the declaration of the Secretary of State who is of the opinion that the 
electors should be in touch with the elected. But if it is considered that a seat 
is to be given to a rural constituency, then it is submitted that it may be 
given to Amritsar District. 

The Anjuman hopes that the Committee will give its best consideration to 
the above proposals as the Muslim urbans have a genuine grievance against the 
small number of seats allotted to them, and if the Committee considers it necessary, 
a representative of the Anjuman will be sent to present this case before the 
Committee. 


III.— DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY BETWEN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES and BERAR. 

5. Evidence of the Berar All-ParMes Conference Deputation consisting of— 

Mr* S. jB. Tarribe, Mr* R* A* Kanithar, Af.L.O., Mr, S, K, Qazi, Rao Bahadur 
E. F. Brahma, GJ.E*, and Mr, M, 8, Aney, M.L,A. 

Nagpur, dated the Zrd December 1035 ^ 

The Chahman. — ^hlr. Tambe, you arc appearing on behalf of the Berar AIL 
Parties Conference ? — Yes. 

Q.^We have a lot of printed matter on record, we have the Council debate 
we have got the tw^o reports of the Delimitation Committee, Government's finding 
and notes of dissent. We have got, we may say, a good deal of manuscript material. 
Will you please explain whether you want to draw'’ our attention to any further 
points or elaborate any of those already put before us. — ^With regard to the question 
that the union of the two provinces should be looked in the light of a federation> I 
would bring to your notice paragraphs 14 and 19 of the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governor and paragraph 28 of the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor- 
General. What I would like to bring to your notice is this that in paragraph 14,. 
they have used the words “ in the administration of Berar Even in the adminis- 
tration of Berar there would be some sort of differentiation. Paragraph 19 deals 
with the assent of the Governor being given to any Act of the Legislature. The 
Governor under this paragraph has to act in two capacities — one as the head of a 
British province, and the other undoi the agreoment which would be executed 
between His Exalted Highness the Nizam and the British Government. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Din Miihammad. — ^Would you care to read paragraph 
14 ? — Yes. “ If an agreement is made with His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad as contemplated in Part III of the said Act, our Governor shall interpret 
his special responsibility for the safeguarding of the rights of any Indian State as 
also requiring liim in the administration of Berar to have due regard to the commercial 
and economic interests of the State of Hyderabad With regard to the States 
generally, paragraph 13 deals with them and paragraph 14 is in respect of the admi- 
nistration of Berar. In administering Berar, special care has to be taken note 
of this fact, not only in matters of legislation but in matters of administration also. 
There is a sort of difference that is maintained and will be maintained. 

The Chairman, — What is paragraph 19 ? — ^It is with regard to the giving of 
assent. “ If an Agreement is made with His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
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Hyderabad as aforesaid, our Governor in notifying bis assent in our name to any 
enactment of the provincial legislature shall declare that his assent has been given 
in virtue of the provisions of Part III of the said Act and in pursuance of the agree- 
ment between Us and His Exalted Highness the Nizam* 

Q . — It is intended rather to preserve the sovereignty of His Exalted Highness 
rather than to protect the Berar interests ? — ^That distinction is maintained all 
through. Berar does not become an integral part of a British province. That 
is my point. 

The HorCble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^What is the present position of the 
Berars ? — At present the laws that are applied to Berar are applied through the 
foreign jurisdiction. Even if the Central Provinces Legislative Council passes an 
Act, it has to be extended through the foreign jurisdiction. If any special law is 
to be enacted for Berar it goes before the Berar Legislative Comimttee. It is treate d 
not as British India and all laws are applied through the foreign jurisdiction. Eor 
instance, the Central Provinces Municipalities Act was extended to Berar through 
the foreign jursidiction. If there is any law which is to be specially enacted for Berar 
— ^that is after the formation of the Berar Legislative Committee — ^that draft is laid 
before the Legislative Committee. Eor instance, the Berar Land Revenue Code 
which was considered by the Berar Legislative Committee in 192o did not go before 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council but it went directly before the Legislative 
Committee. The same procedure ha.s been followed in respect of laws which are of 
special application to Berar. My submission is that in future practically the same 
thing is maintained by asking tlie Governor to act in two capacities. 

Q. — Suppose you are treated as foreigners, what is the jurisdiction for giving 
you preference ? Do you lay special claim merely for the sake c>X being foreigners 
Under the treaty of 1902 Berar was leased out perpetually to the British Govern* 
ment which was perfectly at liberty to administer it in any way it liked. 

Q. — In claiming larger representation in the Central Provinces Legislative 
Assembly on what part of the agreement do you rely ? — Unfortunately tho 
agreement has not been published, and we do not know what the contents 
are. We have been asking for it — ^and my friend to my right (Mr. M. S. Aney) 
put a question in the Legislative Assembly in regard to this point — but so 
far we are in the dark. The Act refers to some agreement which is under 
contemplation and His Excellency the Viceroy in his speech the other day at the 
Hyderabad dinner referred to some agreement. But, as I say, that agreement has 
not been published. Perhaps the Central Provinces Government knows about it. 
We do not claim any preferential treatment. What we want is that our present 
position should be maintained. We want some sort of weightage and adequate 
representation won’t be secured unless we are at least given 33 per cent, of the 
total. 


The Chairman . — Even then, so far as I can see, you will be at the mercy of the 
Central Provinces people. — ^Yes, but that would be the case in the case of Europeans 
or, say, Jiluhamiufidans. 

Q . — Suppose for tho siko of argument let us say 3mu are given 33 per cent* ? — 
The difference vould be cut down. 

Q . — You still lisvo to rely on tlu"' Governor s iiitervrnticn ? —Quite so ; we 
never dispute that. As I was trying to show, that is the case c^^’^en in the 
case of Muslims. Instead of giving them 33 per cent., they could have been 
given 25 per cent, because 25 and 33 do not make much difference in a large 
Assembly. Similarly, in the case of the States, 8 per cent, less would not 
make any difference. — The strength of the group would be very powerful in co- 
operating with other groups. If you are a smaller group, it will go difficult to get 
sympathy from the larger group of the Council. That is our contention. There is 
a lot of difference between a group of 30 and a group of 37. 
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The 01m%rrm%,-^OM mean it carries more weight ?--Certainly. Therefore my 
argument is that the majority is not very seriously affected if the concession asked 
for by us is acceded to. I have stated this in my statement. Treat us as a special 
interest, treat us as a minority or in any other way but our submission is that the 
same treatment as is given to the Indian States should be given to us. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Y enhatasubha Rao , — Under the Government ot India 
Act is there any justification for treating you as a minority ? — It deals with us as an 
individual minoriLy all through. 

Q. — You have been excluded by the terms of the Act ? — At that time this 
particular aspect was not placed before His Majesty's Government. At that time 
we were for separation. 

Q. — ^The principle you ask us to adopt is a very exceptional one. You cannot say 
‘‘ extend the principle to divisions We cannot do that, can we ? You cannot ask 
us to adopt the principle of “minorities” as between the Central Provinces and 
Berar. You would ask us to accept this principle as regards the different 
divisions in the province ? — No, our submission is that the same principle as is 
adopted in the case cf federation should be adopted in the case of Berar. 

Q — But whore do you get federation from ? Do you think you get any 
support from the Government of India Act as regards your theory of federation ? — 
I think it is only on the analogy of federation. 

The ChaimiaTi. — Mr. Tambe’s contention seems to be that there has not been 
fusion betv^een the two units. He thinlvs that H. E. H. the Nizam’s sovereignty 
is stili there and he asks us to regard Berar in the light of a federated State. 

The IloyCble Mr. Justice V eifihatasuhha Rao . — H. E. H.’s dominion is a State 
and one con vnckrslp-nd its joining the federation, but certainly Berar is not 
on the same froting. That :s kept separate. It is quite a distinct part of a province. 
Where is riie idea cf federation then V It is entirely foreign to tiie amalgamation 
of thc! Cl nil el Prc\inccs and Berar. — There would be a larger and a smaller 
federation on this analogy. The two provinces can be joined. There can be 
complete fusion ox there can be some sort of federation if there are different parts, 

Q . — The analogy dees not apply to two provinces. Whatever other arguments 
you may have, tl^is argument has no force. — I do not say that it must be taken. 
I only say it mrsst be taken in the light of that principle. Please see paragraph 9 
and also section 52 of the x4ct. You will find there that there are some special 
interests to be protected by the Governor in case of Berar. 

Q. — That is a matter of history. Don’t you think that all that is irrelevent 
when in fact the fusion has taken place ? We are asked to treat two different 
units of a province as if they are States but here there has been a fusion. — I think 
that distinction ought to be maintained so long as the principle is^ in force. 
Immediately the agreement which is supposed to have been entered with H. E. 
Highness and His Majesty’s Government is known, then Berar ceases to be a part of 
the Central Provinces, that is according to section 47 of the Government of India Act. 

“If no such agreement is concluded or if such an agreement is concluded, 
but subsequently ceases to have effect, references in this Act to 
the Central Provinces and Berar shall be construed as references to the 
Central Provinces and His Majesty in Council may make such conse- 
quential modifications in the provisions of this Act relating to the 
Central Provinces as he thinks proper.” 

Q , — In the previous section it is said whereas certain territory (in this Act 
referred to as “ Berar ”) is under the sovereignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad but is at the date of the passing of this Act, by virtue of certain agreements 
subsisting between His Majesty and His Exalted Highness, administered together 
with the Cenf ral Provinces — So long as the agreement remains in force. 

Q , — We aire to proceed on the assumption^ that it is in force. — I am not aware of 
the contents of the agreement. 
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The Chairman. — ^Well, we can assume that there has been an agreement. — ^We 
can proceed then that there is an agreement. The Government of India Act says 
that this decision is to remain in force so long as the agreement is in force. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — So long as the agreement is in 
force that C. P. and Berar shall be deemed to be one province, they cannot be two 
independent units. The agreement you say is “ federated Where did you get 
the word “ federated ” from ? — ^Please refer to section 52 and also to the Instru- 
ment of Instructions. 

Q. — “ Notwithstanding the continuance of the sovereignty of H, E. H. for 
Berar, the Central Provinces and Berar may be governed as one Governor’s pro- 
vince. ” So all the past history for this purpose is forgotten. — {Mr. Kanitkar,) 
There is section 47 (2), It is kept there not to forget the past history. 

Q. — ^Not to be remembered but resuscitated ? It does not mean that I am 
against your proposal. I am only trying to understand your point of view. 
Further I would rather put an argument in your favour that is, now that Berar has 
become a component part of a uniued Governor’s province, please deal with it 
remembering its past history. Perhaps this will be your argument. — {Mr. Aney.) 
It must be borne in mind “accordmg to the will of the contracting parties”. 
This arrangement is revocable at the will of the contracting parties. That 
being the case there is a separate treatment. Certain points for separate 
treatment conceded in this Act. So it has not given us all complete fusion. 
It is a case in which attempts are made to fusion of the two parts of a province. 

The Hon' hie Mr. Jusiice Dm Muhammad. — How does it entitle you to preferen- 
tial treatment ? — {Mr. Tamhe.) At the time of entering the federation as the states 
are to be given concessions. If we are to be brought together under this agree- 
ment then that question ma}^ not aiise, but this will be considered at the time 
when the two parts are to be brought together. 

Q. — You are not the two conti acting parties. The two contracting parties 
are His Exalt'd Highness and His Majestv's Government — {Mr. Aney.) But we 
are the persons who aie affected, 

Q. — 'Well tiiat may be. After all you are onl}-’ pawns on the chess board. 
How can you claim any preferential treatment ? The Central Provinces people 
are not claiminij any preferential treatment. We really want to enter into 
the spiut of federation. Section 47 clearly reads that Berar is for all pur- 
poses under the Government of India Act to be treated as a part and parcel 
of British India and so far as the agreement goes it is referred to in relation 
to the matters of franchise. It says that “ any provisions made under this Act with 
respect to the qualifications of the voters for the two provincial legislatures of the 
Central Provinces and Berar, or the voters for the Council of State shall be such as to 
give effect to any provision with respect to those matters contained in the agree- 
ment.” — {Mr. Tamhe.) Even in matters of qualifications, a distinction is made. 
So at every stage there is a distinction. 

Q . — Don’t jmu see that only in the matter of qualifications of voters, the 
agreement does figure in the Act, and the local Government is bound to follow 
whatever it lays down in the matter of franchise only but nothing more. — 
Supplemented by the Instrument of Instructions. 

' The Hm'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — On the analogy of federation 
you want us to deal with your claim. — ^Yes, that is my argument. 

The Chairman. — You are merely relying on that analogy. — Yes, Sir. 

Q. — ^We understand your point of view. Take the next case. Why you advance 
your theory that the special electorate as compared with that of Berar is unduly 
enhanced by the franchise and that Beraris have different franchise from that of 
the Central Provinces ? Would you please explain that. — ^May I refer topartVITI, 
Schedule 6 on nase 369 of the Government of India Act. 
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A sub-tenant in Central Provinces who corresponds to a lessee in Berar is 
also included in the definition of a tenant while in Eerar the lessee is not so includ* 
ed. It, therefore, alters the position to a large extent. 

Th^ Hon'bh Mr, Justice. Venkatasuhha Rao . — ^Is the revenue system in Berar 
raiyatwari and in Central Provinces malguzari ? Does that account for the 
difference. — I do not see why it should make any difference at all. Particularly, it 
has to be remembered that this makes the difference very great in terms of money, 

Q , — I suppose in the case of Central Provinces Rs. 2 is the rent paid to the 
malguzar of the place. — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^In the the proprietary system we are concerned with rent. Now T would 
like to know what is referred to by ‘ revenue ’ in Central Provinces. — ' Be venue 
refers to money which a malguzar pays to Government, or a plot-holder holding 
maiik makbuza land paj^s diicetly. 

The Hori'ble Mr. Justice Din Muliamma-I . — How will this helf) you ? — ^What 
I suggest is that on account of this the difference of voters in Berar and Central 
Provinces has arisen. 

Q. — VJq are not being influenced by the voting strength at all. — ^Well, I have 
put this argument before the Committee in ease you desired to consider the position 
in relation to the voting strength. If you do not see it in that light you need 
not use it. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venlcafasubha Rao . — In Berar also Rs. 2 is the amount 
of revenue which entitles a person to be a voter. Is that not so ? — ^That is 
revenue only. 

Q . — ^There is no question of proprietors in Berar at all. In Central Provinces 
Bs. 2 is paid to the zamindar. What doef- ‘ revenue * mean then ? — ‘ Revenue, 
means the money which the zamindar pays or the plot-holder pays to the Go- 
vernment. Then there arc also holders of survey numbers. There are some 
ryotwari villages in the Central Provinces. If you lof k to 3 (b) of the Schedule 
you will find the word ‘ raiyat ’ used in lino 3. 

The Chairman. — ^Why has this differentiation been made ? The language used 

in 3 (c) is : holds, in Berar, in other than tenancy right Can you tell me 

why they have been deliberately excluded ? — Government has made recommen- 
dations in this behalf and I am unable to throw any light on it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — Can you suggest why they have 
excluded the tenants ? 

The Hon^hleMr. Justice VenkatasnhbaRao . — ^This difference in the provisions 
leads to a larger number of people in the Central Provinces being enfrancliised than in 
Berar. Is that what you say ? — Recently a Committoo was set up to investigate into 
the working of the local Self Government Acts. The question arose before that Com- 
mittee about these sub-tenants, because it was previously decided that the franchise 
to be adopted for the different local self-governing bodies should be the franchiso 
adox)tod in respect of provincial legislative assembly ; and in that examination it 
was agreed that while a sub-tenant could come on the roll bj^ virtue of his quali- 
fication a lessee was excluded. I suggest that if sub-tonants are included in the 
figime of voters in the Central Provinces then this fact accounts for the swelling of 
their numbers. I consider it somewhat important to state another fact at this stage. 
Before sending up proposals to the Franchise Committee Government calculated the 
approximate number of voters on the basis of payment of Rs. 10 rent or revenue and 
the result showed that we had more than 12,000 voters over the number of voters 
in the Central Provinces . W' ith the lowering of the qualifications, however, the result 
is that our number has gone down. At present in Berar 6*8 per cent, of the popular* 
tion have been enfranchised while in the Central Provinces districts 9 to 13 of the 
population have been enfranchised. 

The HorChJe Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — Is it a fact that on voting strength 
you will be entitled to loss than 22 seats ? — ^Yes ; that is how the franchise has 
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worked to our prejudice. — In tliat case if you are allowed 22 seats this question 
does not arise because that will be on the basis of population. 

The Chairman, — ^You say that as a result of the franchise qualihcations pres- 
cribed in the Schedule, Berar gets a lower number of voters as compared with the 
Central Provinces, and therefore, if the number of voters is to be taken into consi- 
deration for fixing the number of seats, this reason for the swelling of the number of 
the Central Provinces voters must be taken into account. Is that what you want to 
suggest ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

Q , — Is it not a fact that the ratio of increase in the population of Berar has 
gone down in comparison with the ratio of increase in the Central Provinces. I 
cannot say definitely as I have not the necessary figures ; but I do not think that 
that is the case. 

Q. — In a Government statement it is said that the Berar population formerly 
was nearer 1/ith of the total population and now it is nearer l/5fch than l/4th. It 
therefore, follows that the number of seats must also be less in that proportion. — ' 
I am afraid. Sir, I have not got the figures. I, therefore, cannot make an35^ state- 
ment on that. Government decision has only been published: the Government 
report has not been published. 

(The Chairman then read the abo’v^e statement.) 

Q . — ^Has the population of the Central Provinces increased due to the inclusion 
of certain tracts which were not- formerly included ? — Yes, considerably. Formerly 
the zamindar in Chhatfcisgarh excluding the Feudator}’ States, of course, were not 
included. So also the Mandla district was not- included though it was given re- 
presentation later on. 

Q, — What would be the population of those tracts ? — T am afraid I could not 
tell you that off-hand. It is given in the Franchise Committee’s report. 

You say that when the present reforms were inaugurated certain zamindaris 
and one district were excluded. Is that right ? — ^The Feudatory States, zamin- 
daries, and one whole district — the Mandla district — ^were excluded. 

Q, — ^Undor the present constitution ? — Yes. IMandla later on got representation. 

Q. — At the time of revision ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — On your argument, it is because so much revenue comes out of Berar 
therefore Berar should have so many scats. Can ycu give me an instance of any 
province in India where there is allocation of representation on this basis ? — In the 
case of federation, Bombay has been shown that preference. On account of 
population Bombay would not have got so many seats. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammai. — Not on area ? — Not on area. 

The Chairman. — Bengal gets it on account of the Permanent Settlement. — 
Bombay and Punjab have boon shown preference. They have been given more 
seats than they would have got on account of population. That has been con- 
ceded by Parliament. 

Q. — ^Then in your representation of the 11th of August, in the meeting 
held at- Amraoti there is a reference to unfair treatment as I might almost call 
it, in tho case of Berar in the matter of remission of land revenue or collection 
of taccavi loans. Wo have not gone into it, but what action has been taken 
in your Legislative Council ? W.as an^'- representation made ? — ^IJembers asked 
questions. If resoluticn is moved there is no chance of its being carried. 

Q — In the Central Provinces conditions approximated famine conditions 
more than in Berar. — That is not what tie people of Berar think. It is, after 
all, a matter of opinion. 

Q. — ^When the conditions are the same in both the parts. And even then sup- 
posing for the sake of argument this was the case. But even then the addition of 
three or four seats would not make much difference. — A larger group has better 
facilities than a smaller group. If I have a group of ten it will cany less weight 
than a group of fifteen* 
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Q , — You are bound to be a minority. — T do not dispute that. That would be 
the^oase of every minority. That was the case ot the States. That was the case 
of the Muslims. They have been given weightage. 

Q , — ^You cannot place implicit confidence in the power of the Governor to 
discharge his special responsibility ? — I do not think that would be adequate. 

Q . — ^Why not ? — His special responsibility is only with regard to expendi- 
ture. 

“ The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ” — that is very 
wide. — Paragraph 2 ? 

Q , — Paragraph 2 relates to expenditure. But 52 (1) (h) ought to cover it. Also 
it is emphasized there ; “ the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the mino- 
rities.” — Would we be considered as a minority ? 

Q, — ^Yes. Take a concrete instance. Supposing the Legislative Assembly of the 
future decided that there should bo a Committee, apart from the Public Services 
Commission, to examine the applications of candidates for puLlJc- employment 
and they declined to have on that Committee any representative from Berar. I 
think that would be a case where the Governor would probably interfere. — 
The question is w^hether the Governor would like to interfere in that case. The 
Governor would be in an awkward position. 

Q . — There is the Governor’s responsibility forthe safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of the minorities including racial or religious communities for the members 
of which he has special responsibility. — Our case is neither racial nor religious. 

Q , — ^The Instrament of Instructions to the Governor says : “ and 

those classes of the people committed to his charge who, whether on account of 
the smallness of their number or their lack of educational or material advantages or 
from any other cause, cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare u['-on joint political 
action in tlie legislature, shall not suffer, or have reasonable cause to icar neglect 
or oppression.” — {Mr, When there is a special clause dealing wdtli the question 

of Berar I think it would be proper to interpret 52 (1) as covering considerations 
excluding those of Berar. Those minorities dealt vith in 52 (1) would he something 
else than matters affecting Berar. 

Q . — Because in the following paragraph Beraris specifically mentioned, therefore 
it is excluded from the earlier paragraph ? — ^The territorial unit of Berai’ can he 
considered only in 52 (2). — (Mr. Tamhe.) Berar would not be considered as an 
interest of minority. 

^.—Assuming, for the sake of argument, that weightage should be given to 
Berar, then we have to ask what weightage should be given. — ^We have suggested it. 

Q , — You claim 33 seats. On a population basis it would be 22. — ^At present 
we have over 30 per cent. We get only a little more. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^You claim 50 per cent, t — (Mr. Kan- 
itJear , ) It is like this . There is a weightage given to Muslims throughout all the^ pro- 
vinces. There is no separate w^eightage for Berar Muslims or Central Provinces 
Muslims. The weightage of Muslims is w^eightage as a whole. According to popu- 
lation the Muslims are entitled to two seats in Berar and three in Central Pro- 
vinces. According to the proposals of the Government the Muslims should get 
six seats. So these seats which are included in the Berar quota do not come into 
Berar as a weightage to Berar. 

Q . — ^What is the general population excluding Muslims of Berar? — 32 
lakhs. 

Q , — The total population is about 155 lakhs; and excluding Muslims it is 148 
lakh — ^The total Central Provinces population given is 160 \aikhs. {Mr. Tambe.), 
The Central Provinces population is 120 lakhs : ours is 34. 

Q , — ^Excludi Muslims ? — ^The Muslim population is 3 lakhs in Berar. 
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Q. — ^And about 4 lakhs in Central Provinces. — Yes. 

— The general population is 148 ; 32 yours and 116 on the other side. 

The Chairman. — In that population of the Central Provinces is included a very 
arge number of aborigines, about 13 lakhs. — Yes. 

Q . — ^Why do you suggest that they should be excluded from the calculation ? — 
It is like this. There is a special provision for their representation ; there would be 
a nominated member representing them. In the circumstances it is a moot point 
whether in arriving at the population figure for the Central Provinces we should not 
exclude the backward tribes. 

Q, — ^Won’t any of that 1,350,000 be on the electoral rolls of any constituency ? — 
Government afc least thought that there would be hardly any. That is what they 
wrote to the Franchise Committee. 

Q . — Suppose the backward tribes are to have an elected member to represent 
them. Those members of the backward tribes who live in other constituencies and 
have the franchise qualifications would be able, of course, to vote in those constituen- 
cies. I, therefore, think that they must be included in the population for the purpose 
of calculation. — ^Why the advantage of that population should be given to others ? 
That is the point. 

Q . — ^Whether the Central Provinces should be allowed to include them in their 
population for the purpose of caculating the ratio ? — ^Yes, that is the point. They 
have got a separate seat and therefore they should not be included again. That 
is giving them an undue advantage. 

Q. — There are 6 Muslim seats in Berar out of 14 ? — Yes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — I have calculated Hke this : There 
are altogether 84 general seats which are to be distributed among the 148 lakhs of 
population on population basis, and you being 32 lakhs would be entitled to 18 
seats only. So instead of 18 you get 21 ; Muhammadans get their separate weightage 
as they get 6. So even on the Government calculation of 27 you are allowed a weight- 
age of 3. — According to Government calculation, on population basis Berar gets 22. 

Q. — ^Yes, but that includes Muslims. You yourself raised the point that Muslims 
should be excluded from this calculation. If Berar is to get on population basis, it 
is entitled to 18 seats besides the seats for Muhammadans ; that is to say it is entitled 
to 24 seats, besides the additional seats for special interests. {Mr. Kanitkar.) That 
is not correct. 

Q. — ^The population of the province, excluding Muhammadans, is 148 lakhs, 
and Berar has a population of 32 lakhs excluding Muhammadans. So if 148 lakba 
are to get 84 seats, 32 lakhs wiU get 18 seats only. 

The Chairman. — ^You have been given, according to the Government scheme, 21 
seats. So you get by way of weightage 3 seats apart from the weightage given 
to the Muhammadans ? 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — ^You calculate it yourself. — 
{Mr. Tambe.) It comes to 18 and some fraction, or I should say 19. 

Q. — That fraction is insignificant. Instead of 18 you have been given 21. 

You must take the basic figure to which we are entitled on the basis of popu- 
lation, and then you should go on adding to it for the purpose of giving weightage, etc. 
This is a wrong way of dealing with the question. 

Q. — ^What is the basic figure on population basis ? — If the non-Muhammdans 
are entitled to 18 seats on population basis and the Muslims to 2 seats, Berar should 
get only 20, but the Government’s calculation is 22. 

Q. — ^V^^e have to work out the figures for ourselves : there is no need to refer to 
the figures supplied either by Government or by you . This is a calculation that you 
yourself had made a couple of minutes ago. You yourself wanted to exclude the 
Muhammadan population ? — ^If we include the Muhammadans, we should get 22 
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on population basis taking into account the population of the aboriginals. But 
if we exclude them from the Central Provinces, then we would be entitled to 24. 

The Hon'Ue Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha Eao. — ^You have unnecessarily introduced 
this element into this discussion. It is unnecessary for the purpose of your argu. 
ment to refer to the Muslim w'eightage. It will bo sufficient if you confine yourself 
to the statement that you want more than what you are entitled to on the basis of 
population. — (Mr, Kanitkar,) We had to refer to it because there was a question 
as to the weightage we do get. 

The Chairman. — ^What weightage do you claim ? 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Eao . — I think you have unnecessarily in- 
troduced an element which ought not enter into this discussion at all. — (Mr. Tamle.) 
I submit that we have not done anything of that sort. 

Q. — ^It would quite do if you confined yourself to stating how many seats yon 
are entitled to. On what grounds weightage has been given to a particular com- 
munitjr and whether that weightage should be maintained or taken away are 
questions which are wholly outside the scope of the present enquiry. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — But the witness says that they are 
.entitled to so much weightage. 

The Chairman. — I have never heard anything definite on that point from hiTy>. 

The Eon^Ue Mr. Justice Din Muhamrmd. — They claim 34. — (Mr. Tamle.) You 
must first arrive at the figure to which we are entitled on population basis, 
excluding the Muhammadans w^ho are given special -weightage. To this number 
should be added the number which we claim as a minority or as having special 
interest. 

The BorChle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhla Eao. — The weightage given to 
Muhammadans both in the Central Provinces and Berar is a common factor and does 
not enter into this question at all. A certain weightage goes to Berar, a certain 
weightage to the Central Pro-vnnees on account of the general weightage that is 
given to Muhammadans as a whole. As I say, that is a common factor which need 
not be taken into consideration in deciding the question of the relative merits ol 
the two parts of this j)rovince. 

The Chairrrmn . — I do not gather that it is any part of your case that you want 
to have more weightage for the Muslim population of Borar ? — No. 

The Hon^hle Mr. J ustice Venkatasuhla Eao. — ^That is why the introduction of that 
matter has unnecessarily complicated the question and does not bring us nearer the 
solution. — ^I am sorry. 

Q. — I do not blame you. I only remarked that that seemed to complicate the 
position. — ^We are only explaining the figures. 

The Chairman. — ^Let us get back to my original question : What weightage do 
you claim ? — ^If you consider our case to be analogous to that of federation, then 
we say that there is a standard fi.xed by the Government of India Act. 

Q, — ^What is the percentage that you derive from your association -with the 
Government of India in its relations with the Federal Assembly ? — l/3rd — 33 per 
cent. We want the same ratio in the provincial Assembly. In the Council of 
State the percentage is 40, but we do not want to claim that. 

Q. — ^And that would work out to what ? — ^37. ' 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Including special interests, likf. 
labour, women, etc ? — ^Yes. 

* Q. — And not one-third of the general seats alone ? — ^No. We -will pro-vide for 6 
Muslim seats. I have stated that in my letter. 
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The Chairman, — ^In your letter you state “ The claim for 33*3 per cent, is not 
much in excess of what it should have on old basis and is supported by considerations 
which have the sanction of Parliament.— Our claim of 37 includes all interests ; we 
do not claim for any special interests or weightage for Muslims. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muharnniad.--Wh.eve would you include the seats 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and the University ? 

A. — In the Central Provinces. 

The Chairman. — ^You do not count them as belonging to you ? You would 
not count the Anglo-Indians. — ^There is only one seat for them. 

Q , — and the Europeans, although they are common to both ? — "No. 

The HarChle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Bao. — Therefore Government has made 
these seats indivisible ? — ^Yes. 

The Chairman. — ^What you really claim is that out of 98 seats, 33 should be 
given to you ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman. — On the population basis you will be entitled to 22. — ^Yes, if 
the aboriginals are excluded we will be entitled to more. 

The Chairman. — ^Well that is again 50 per cent. — I am afraid I have not worked 
that out. 

The Hon'lle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — It is of course clearly 50 per cent, 
of the 08 territorial seats. You say you should got 1/3 of 98, but your duo share 
is 22 including the Muslims. 

Mr. Aney. — ^When we claim 37 I am only putting it for the sake of argu- 
ment. We claim 6 Muhammadans. If you exclude Muhammadans and want 
us to fix the number we only get a quota of 31. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — You forget the fact that you 
will not get more than 22, On the one hand you include Muhammadans and on the 
other hand you want to exclude them. It comes to the same thing, that is, you 
claim 13 more. The weightage therefore comes to 50 per cent, even if you claim 
9 more seats, excluding Muhammadans. — ^It is 3-1, Sir. 

The Chairman. — I understand that is what you are asking for, i.e.^ 50 per cent, 
weightage if the status quo is maintained. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice VenJcafasuhba Bao. — I think the present demand is 
less than 33. Is it not ? On the status quo argumant you will bo entitled to 
34 seats, but you are demanding only 33 ? 

The Chairman. — Are you not satisfied with regard to the representation of 
Muhammadans in Berar ? — {Mr. Qazi.) According to the population basis we 
are getting something less. Oar contention is that if weightage is to be given to 
Berar, then one more seat is to be given. 

The Chairman. — think it will do, IMr. Tambo. Thank you very much. — 
{Mr. Tambe.) On behalf of the deputation Sir, I thank you and the other 
members of the committee. 

6. Evidence of the Central Provinces Deputation consisting of— 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Sitacharan Dube of Hoshangabad, Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti^ 
M.L.C. and Mr. Samiullah Khan, President of the Nagpur Municipality. 

Nagpur, 3rd December 1935. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour . — Sir, I am very much obliged to the committee for giving 
us the opportunity of hearing the views of Berar deputation and so far it has simpli- 
fied the position of Central Provinces. 
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The Chairman,— Bis Hari Singh Com, will you please tell us why you think no 
weightage should be given to Berar ? — (Sir Hari Singh Gour,) The whole policy 
underlying the argument of the claim of Borar and as reinforced by the deputa- 
tion here is that inspite of the Government of India Act, they want this com- 
mittee to treat Berar still as a unit of the federal (government. They regard 
Berar should be on the analogy (they have plainly stated that fact) of federa- 
tion. Well Sir, the Government of India Act, 1935, is my reply. The Govern- 
ment of India has categorically refused to consider Jhuar in the light of anything 
less except as an integral part of the Central Provinces. Section 44 is very clear 
on the point. 

‘‘ Whereas certain territory (in this Act rolorred to as Berar) is under the 
sovereignty of H. E. H the Nizam of Kydcrabad is at the date of 
passing this Act by virtue ol certain agreement subsisting between 
His Majesty and His Exalted Highness administered together with 
the Central Provinces.” 

The need for protection has been generally stated and re-emphasized for the 
purpose of bringing into focus the Sim formula which of course you know, viz., the 
contention of Berar that she has been the milch cow of Central Provinces ; that was 
the grievance which they voiced before the Joint Select Committee, and therefore 
this clause 2 has been inserted and the Governor has been given special responsibility 
to deal with the people of Berar, fairly and squarely. But the point that we wish 
to reiterate and the point upon which I think the Government of India is our 
anchor-sheet is that the Central Provinces and Berar are henceforth to be treated 
as one province and Berar therefore is only one Commissioner’s division of the 
Central Provinces Govermnent for the purpose of future provincial autonomy. 
But the Berar people seem to think otherwise. If it is a federal unit well perhaps 
they may ask for a seat in the federal assembly and supposing Berar is a part of 
H, E. H. the Nizam’s State, I do not think they can very well come before this commit- 
tee and say that because they are members of the federal Government, therefore, 
they should be given some 20 seats more in the C. P. Legislative Assembly. That 
is not the case. They cannot blow hot and cold at the same time. Either that 
they should be part of the Central Provinces Government or they should be the 
subjects of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. If they are part of Central Provinces 
then they are only a division of the Central Provinces. If they are not, then 
their claim is untenable for any seat or weightage in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Assembly. 

Q. — ^Assuming that Berar is a part and parcel of the Central Provinces then 
you say that they are not entitled to any weightage ? — Yes, Sir. They are not 
entitled to any w^eightage. 

Q, — ^Even in view of its past history and the present representation in the 
present Legislative Council, you still think that they should not be given more 
seats ? — ^Well Sir, all these points were considered by the British Parliament 
when Berar asked for more weightage and special treatment. But now we 
see in the Government of India Act, 1935, that no such special weightage 
has been given. I do not understand how Berar can put forward a claim for 
more seats at this stage. First Berar wanted to be a federating unit, that was 
refused ; secondly they wanted special respresentation on the analogy of a federat- 
ing unit, that was also refused ; and now they come forward as it were by a 
side-door to ask this committee to give them exactly what the Government of 
India refused to give them. On the other hand the Government of India laid 
particular emphasis upon the point that Berar shall henceforth be treated as a 
part of Central Provinces and the two combined provinces shall be governed as 
one single province. We cannot go back now to the past history as the members 
of the committee know Sir, the conditions of ancient history "with Central 
Provinces and Berar were different. Here is the Act of British Parliament, the 
Government of India Act of 1935. 

The HarChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^You say that Berar is only a. 
division of Central Provinces. Now the division of Chhattisgarh has not been 
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given adequate representation on the ground that it is backward. Then on that 
analogy why should not an enlightened division be given weightage ? — ^My answer 
to that Sir is, that so far as Chhattisgarh division particularly is concerned, I 
venture to submit that though it has a population of 51,31,000, it has been given 
only 26 seats. I consider it a grievance which I wish to voice on behalf of 
Chhattisgarh division. The 'curious history of the Government of India Act is that 
the more backward a country is, more weightage is given. Take the question of 
aboriginals. Take the depressed classes, take ail these backward classes. That is 
the Mstory of the Government of India Act. But when you deal with allocations 
of all seats in the various divisions of a province, because that division is backward, 
you do not give them any seat at all proportionately to the population. There 
is again the Nagpur division, Sir, with a population of 35,39,000 which has got 
only 24 seats. Jubbulpore division with a population of 33 lakhs has got only 
23 seats and Chhattisgarh division with 51,31,000 has got only 26 seats. 
That I call an inequitable treatment. The more backward a division is, the more 
encouragement it should get. 

The Chairman* — Of course [Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour.) This leads to another 
logical conclusion. The better educated the people are in a division they make 
better members of Legislative Council. Is not it *? — ^No, Sir, I do not think it is so. 
My experience at any rate has just been the reverse. I am only illustrating that 
wMle there is only one principle underlying the Government of India Act of 1935, 
quite a different principle underlies the allocation of seats between the various 
divisions composing of Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q , — Supposing you get back the five extra seats that have been given to Berar 
under Government proposals, will you hand them over to the Chhattisgarh ? — 
No Sir, I vdll not hand them over to Chhattisgarh : but I will distribute them 
amongst the different divisions of the Central Provinces, 

Q , — ^But surely according to your argument the seats should go to 
Chattisgarh ! — Well, Sir, if I were acting as an arbitrator I would certainly 
do that. But I am a practical man : I want to see that the local council 
does function well and get over the affair. Consequently I shajl distribute them 
and I think the Central Provinces people have agreed about the manner of that 
distribution. 

Q* — Do I understand you correctly when I say that you disagree with the 
Government position that in view of the future change in the position of Berar 
it should get 27 seats ? — ^We wish to register our emphatic protest against it. 
We say that Berar is really entitled to 18 seats. Mr. Justice Din Muhammad has 
very clearly pointed out that on the population basis Berar is entitled to get 22 
seats and on the basis of voting strength still less. 

Q , — Have you anything to say about the argument advanced by the 
Berar deputation that the qualification for franchise handicaps their voting 
strength ? As you already know, their contention is that owing to the exlcusion 
of tenancy rights in Berar and the fixation of the franchise qualification of the pay- 
ment of Bs. 2/- as rent a larger number of people have been enfranchised in the 
Central Provinces. What have you to say in reply to that point ? — In Berar a 
sub-tenant or lessee is enfranchised. We have pointed that out. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — In the case of Berar, tenancy 
rights have been excluded and in the definition of a tenant, a sub-tenant has been 
excluded. — ^A sub-tenant is excluded in the Central Provinces also. 

Q. — ^Yes, that is true ; but tenancy rights have been included in the 
Central Provinces. — A tenant in Berar is a tenant but he is called an occupant. 
His rights are exactly the same as those of a tenant in the ryotwari settlement in 
the Central Provinces. It is only a change in the nomenclature. The only difference 
between the Central Provinces and Berar is that except in izara villages in Berar 
the revenue that a tenant pays goes directly to the state and the rent that a Central 
Provinces tenant pays filters through the channel of malguzar. 
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The Chairman.— AxL<di 50 per cent, of it is absorbed in the way !— Yes, a 
portion of it is absorbed. But otherwise there is no difference between them. 

Q._>So your contention is that in point of fact Beraris do not suffer ? — Yes. 

Q, — Do you admit Sir Hari Singh that a million and a quarter of tho 
backward tribes go to swell the number of the Central Provinces population ? 

If you exclude thorn, as you might possibly, on certain considerations ono of them 
being that they are to bo represented by nomination, will not tho latio of Central 
Provinces population to tbe Berar population decrease ?— But the backward 
tribes are entitled to a vote in a general ok ction. 

Q. — How many per million will get a vote ?— Well, that depends upon the 
organization of the Congress and other political bodies. During the last civil 
disobedience movement these aboriginals W'ore always to the iront. 

Q. — ^But have they exercised a vote ? — If, they come to cut grass and 
firewood against the law. they will surely come to exercise the riirht of vote. 

Q. — Are many of them qualified ? Under what qualification will they 
come in ? — ^Under the Ks. 21- rent qualification. The position is that under 
the Scheduled Districts Act certain tracts were declared backward and they 
were excluded from the benefits of the Montagu-Chelmsford Acb. The policy of 
the Government of India now is bo include all tho people and there is no difference 
between tbe backward and advanced people. So far as the power of voting is 
concerned, anybody who pays Rs. 21- must get a vote. 

Q, — But how many of that million and a quarter will actually bo voters under 
the condition of paying Bs. 21- as rent ? — I think the whole of the Mandla, 
Chhindwara, Chanda districts and the Seoni Sub-division — a very large number of 
people. {Mr. Duhe.) Practically the districts contain nothing but those people. 

Q . — Do they go in for settled cultivation ? — (Sir Hnri Sirvjh Gout.) Yes. 
They are not nomads. They are not people like the backward tribes in Bihar 
and Orissa who wander through jungles. Those people have got lands, they 
have settled there, they do not go from place to place ; and there are malguzars 
amongst them. Here is my friend, a big malguzar, belonging to backward tribe. 
(Points to a gentleman behind him.) 

Q. — I do not say that wo should do so, but supposing for the sake ol 
argument that if we oxcludo these aboriginal tribes from the population then 
our calculation shows that on population basis Berar would got 26 seats in- 
cluding the Muslims. Government proposes to give them 27 in view of its past 
history and its present position. Is this not one way of looking at the question ? 
These million and a quarter have already been given one seat by nomina- 
tion and, therefore, why should not the Central Provinces be deprived of the weigh- 
tage in population they get by the addition of these people ? — That would be 
hard lines on the Central Provinces because then the Central Provinces would 
be under-represented. I am afraid thf) Committee seem to think that the 
aboriginals and backward people are such as are no i likely to get into the legisla- 
ture. But that is not a fact. I am certain that they can enter the legislature 
through the broad door of the general electorate. Many of them are zamindars ; 
they can form their constituencies. They have got their associations. 

Q, — Have you seen the recommendation of Government which states that 
they must be represented by nomination ? That is the proposal that comes to us 
from the Govermuent of Central Provinces. — I know the Government proposal, 
and I know these people well, I think Government, when making that recom- 
mendation, had the hill tribes such as Bhils and Gonds in view. "They are quite 
distinct from the backward tribes. I am not speaking about them. I am speaking 
aboiit the backward tribes comprised within scheduled districts, that is to say the 
zamindari tribes which were excluded in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. They 
are as civilized, and many of them axe as advanced, as the rest of the province. 

Q , — Are they included in tbis^one million and a quarter ? — should say they 
are. My friend Mr. Mangahnoorti teHs me that it was admitted in the Legislative 
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Council that they were included in the one million and a quarter. I may also 
point out that the aborigtues are scattered over the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q.— There are only sixty thousand in Berar. They are comparatively fewei 
in Berar,— That is so. I am not able to say what is the exact population of these 
real aborigines, but I think it would be very very small compared to the Gonds 
and the settled population. It includes isamindari tracts. 

Q, — ^You mean the settled tribes would be much larger in population than 
the real hill tribes ? — Very much larger. Of course I am not able to give the 
exact figures, but I think they are few compared to these settled people. Mr. 
Mangalmoorti tells me they will be about 1 to 9. This much I can say that their 
number is very very small compared to the settled people. And I must say that 
they were unjustly excluded in the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and it is belated 
justice that they have been brought in and now enfranchised. 

Q. — ^Why is it in the present Legislative Council, Berar was given a relatively 
large number of seats ? — I submit the history of Berar’s representation is this. 
In 1902, Berar came to us from EQs Exalted Highness the Nizam. And you know. 
Sir Laurie, our mutual friend Sir Ali Imam came in and there was agitation going 
on for separation and rendition and an agitation started also from within. aJ 
Mr. Tambe admitted, they wanted separation under the present Act. It was for 
the purpose of placating the claims of Berar that they were not being justly treated. 
I think, they were given over-representation. I think that is the real history. 

Q. — ^The present woightage was given to them then ? — ^Yes, — ^And they kept it. 

Q. — Mr. Justice Din Muhammad refers back to the first question asked. 
Here you have the Nagpur division. Page 11 of the Appendices. It does 
strike one when you look at it. The number of general non-Muhammadan seats 
according to population the Nagpur division is entitled to, is 23. They have been 
given 23J. It means between them and Jubbulpore there is an extra seat. Jubbul- 
pore is given 23. Chhattisgarh is entitled to 32, it has been given 24. The first 
reply is doctrinaire. It is purely on democratic principles and I think it is right. 
Stiliit is made on the recommendation of this Provincial Delimitation Committee 
after careful consideration by the local Government, and it seems to us obvious 
that it has to be given because a large number of aborigines are included in the 
tract. Berar is politically forward. — ^The Nagpur division is as equally enlightened 
as Berar. 

Q , — Marathi part ? — ^Yes. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad , — Supposing we say Central Provinces 
people are justified in saying that on the population basis Berar is not entitled 
to more than 22 seats and therefore the extra weightage given to Berar should 
be taken away, ho^y in the same breath will we bo justified in also saying that 
Chhattisgarh which, on a population basis, is entitled to 32 should be allotted only 
2'4 and that in the case of that division a different criterion should be employed 
in the matter of the allocation of seats ? — I should say that was a settlement 
arrived at between the local representatives. 

Q, — ^That would not be justifiable in one case to depend on the settlement 
arrived at between certain members of the Committee while in the other case 
to insist on population basis and take away from Berar what has been allotted 
to it either by the Government or by the Delimitation Committee. — In your 
distinguished judicial career when plaintiff and defendant agree do they go back 
behind an agreement ? You see if people agree there is nothing more to be 
done. The same thing does not occur in the case of Berar. Consequently you 
have to exercise your judgment. 

The Chairman , — I would like to say one thing before you go. Our idea in going 
round is to try and do what little we can to make the constitution acceptable to all 
parts and we feel therefore that if you can start it on an agreed plan it would lead 
to harmonious working of the constitution. We have not come to any conclusion 
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and I should like to say that we should much prefer if you even at this late hour 
meet the Berar people and come to some agreement. I think it would be a very 
good omen for the future and you would start on very much better lines than if 
you force us to give an award. If you cannot come to an agreement we will have to 
give an award. — We are very much obliged to your friendly advice, and let 
me assure you so far as the Central Provinces people are concerned they have 
always been in a reasonable frame of mind and they are quite prepared to meet 
our friends from Berar in that spirit. But when our friends from Berar put forward 
an exaggerated claim then a settlement does not look very probable. All the same 
we do not want our pound of flesh. We are quite prepared to meet the just claims 
of Berar and to respect their sentiments, but there must be a limit beyond which 
we cannot possibly go. 

(The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — If you make an attempt to meet 
them half way you would certainly come to the figure which Government has 
suggested. — A case I had the other day in the High Court. The complainant 
put forward a claim for Es. 1,000 and came forward to say : “ if you give Es. 500 
we shall be quits I do not say that the whole claim is false, but when we have 
an exaggerated claim it is difficult to agree. 

The Chairman. — Our opinion is that some way should be found. We are not 
prepared to accept the position that the past has to be wiped out and that you 
should make a new start and deprive Berar of any weightage. We feel that some 
weightage should be given, but we should much prefer that the actual amount of 
weightage should come by agreement. You probably know just before a judgment 
is delivered the parties come to agreement. We should like something of that sort. 
As regards the Governor’s protective powers we said to the Delimitation Commitee, 
if you have got a house and there is combustible matter in it, it is all very well using 
those things to put out the fire, but it is much better to avoid having the combus- 
tible matter in the house. — I am sure these words will go home to my friends 
from Berar who are listening to you. 

Q. — It will make a lot of difference for the future if you come to some 
agreement. — ^I quite see that. 

Q . — ^I thank you very much. — ^We are very much obliged to you for giving 
us this hearing. 


IV.—DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS BETWEEN ASSAM AND 
SURMA VALLEYS. 

Assam. 

7. Evidence of the Assam Valley (Muhammadan) deputation consisting of : — 

Sir Muhammad Saadulla (leader), Maulvi Wajid Ali, B.L., Joint Secretary, 
Anjuman Sdbile Islamia, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, M.L.G., 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Saiyidur Rahman, Ex-M.L,G., General Secretary, Assam 
Muslim Association, Maulvi Ruhnuddin Ahmed, Ex-M.L.G., Maulvi Derajuddin 
Ahmed, Pleader, Maulvi Tayyelmlla, B.Se., B.L., Mr.F.A* Ahmed, Bar-at-Law, 
Mr. A. Rural Haque, B.L. and Maulvi Syed Ahdur Rouf, B. L. 

Shillong, 28th October 191^5. 

The Chairman . — I understand you aU represent the Muslim community of 
the Assam VaUey ?— Muhammad Saadulla).— Sir. 

Q' — ^What^ I understand you wish to speak about is that the majority of the 
Assam Pranchise Committee recommended that you should have 12 seats in the 
Lower House and that the Muhammadan community think that 13 seats should be 
allotted ?~Yes Sir. 
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Q.- Vliat about the Upper House ? What is your objection? — principal 
objection is that Government is not follovnng the principle of adult franchise in the 
distribution of seats. They have basediton the population basis and this is not 
just. I will advance only two out of many other reasons ; first, our area of six 
districts in the Assam Valley has a total square mileage of 19,546 ; as against that 
the two districts of the Surma Valley has a total mileage of 7,460 square miles, 
excluding the hills. The first point is the rate of increase of the Muslim population 
in the two Valleys. In 1907 the Muslim population in the Assam Valley was 
3,63,540 ; in 1921 the Muhammadan population was 5,94,981 ; in 1932 the popula- 
tion was 9,53,299 ; so the rate of increase between 1911 and 1932 in the Assam 
Valley was 63*8 per cent. 

Q. — ^Where are you getting your emigrants from ? — 95 per cent, from Eastern 
Bengal, Mymensingh, Dacca, Comilla and these places. 

Q. — ^You would like us to infer that this rate of increase would be maintained, and 
even if lowered a little it would be 50 per cent. — Yes, Sir. One point which I would 
like to urge before you, Sir, is that in the present constitution we have got 4 seats but 
those were allocated on the basis of the population figures of 1911. The Southborough 
report appeared in 1919, but they based their report on the population figures of 
1911. I would like to refer you to paragraph 12 (reads) “ In paragraph 83 of the 
Joint Report reference is made to the restricted nature of the existing franchise, 
and this is further illustrated by the statistics of the present number of electors given 
in the statistical summary of each province. Except in the case of Muhammadans 
in some provinces, the general population is represented only by a system of indirect 
election through members of municipal and district boards. If our proposals are 
accepted, a large number of electors will for the first time have an opportunity of 
choosing their representatives by direct election. We have endeavoured to adopt 
the district as the territorial area for constituencies ; it is a well recognised adminis- 
trative unit, with generally homogenecTis interests, and affords the most convenient 
basis for the preparation of the electoral roll and the organization of electoral machi- 
nery. We have departed from this principle in the case of cities with a Urge popula- 
tion, which have been recognised as separate constituencies. The smaller towns 
have usually been merged into the rural constituencies, and only where local cir- 
cumstances rendered such a course unsuitable have we grouped these towns into 
separate urban consitutuencies. It will be observed that the amount of represen- 
tation given to urban constituencies is on a liberal basis as compared with their popu- 
tation, but here also we consider tliis to be justified by their superior standard of 
wealth and intelligence and by the larger interest evinced in political questions* 
The towns have, moreover, a more extended experience of the use of the franchise, 
since it has been more widely exercised in municipal than in rural local self-govern- 
ment. So far as practicable, we have endeavoured to provide at least one seat in 
each district ; but it has been necessary to group districts together in order to form 
constituencies for the representation of communal minorities where their numbers 
are small. As regards the allocation of seats, we have followed no single principle, 
but have endeavoured to allot seats proportionately to the importance of the con- 
stituency measured by a combination of factors such as population, estimated number 
of voters and other local conditions. In this matter we have, where practicable, 
followed closely the proposals made to us by the local Governments” . 

Q. — ^You have 4 seats for the Muslims of the Assam Valley ; how many are 
allotted for the Surma Valley ? — ^Eight seats. 

Q, — Give me the population of the Surma Valley in 1911 ? — In 1911 it was 
15,22,988 ; in 1921 it was 16,06,880 ; in 1931 it was 18,00,000. What I am driving 
at is this that when this allocation was made under the present reforms 8 seats 
were given t ) the Surma Valley for a population of 16 laldis and we were just about 3J 
lalihs and were given 4 Seats. 

Q. — ^You are arguing that weightage was deliberately given to the Muslims in the 
Assam VaUey ; that if for 3^ lakhs of electors you could be given 4 seats in 
1911 before the Southborough Committee report, we should try and maintain that 
number in proportion to the increased population ? — ^Yes. to a certain 
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What about the voting strength ? — That cannot be compared. As you 

know it is different in the two valleys : in the Assam Valley it is direct under the 
Government and the lands are direct from landlord to tenant and the voting power 
is Rs. 7/8 on payment of land revenue ; whereas in Sylhet there is a chowkidari 
tax of 8 annas levied. 

Q, — You ask us to infer from that that there is naturally a much larger per- 
centage in the Surma valley than in the Assam valley ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — That argument has not appealed to us elsewhere because the man who pays 
as much as 8 annas as chowlddari tax may be a man of substance and as you know 
the chowkidari tax is not for assessment of land revenue but it is to meet the 
chowkidari system ; they have to 8:et so much money and spread it out ; some pay 
Rs. 2/8. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — What are the actual figures of 
voting strength under the different franchise qualifications ? — That is in column 6. 

Q , — ^You have not calculated them ? — ^No, because the franchise qualification 
had not been supplied. 

Q , — You have 72 000 voters in the 6 districts of Assam Valley ? 

The Chairman. — ^How many seats do you think you would claim on those 
figures ? — ^In the Assam valley both the Hindus and the Muslims have been 
asking for 14 Muslim seats. This matter came up before the Franchise 
Committee more than once and in their first report they recommended 13 
seats for Assam Valley by a majority, the 4 members hailing from the district of 
Sylhet opposing; non -official members, Hindu and Muslim members and the Depres- 
sed Class members, from the Assam Valley all supported it. That was the 1933 re- 
port. This matter came up before them again in 1935 and they stuck to their original 
recommendation of 13 seats for Assam Valley ; this time the non-official members 
remained neutral ; even then it was carried by a majority. That is on top of page 4 
of the Franchise Committee report. 

Q . — ^Where were the seats to come from in the Surma Valley ? — ^Either from 
Habiganj or North Sylhet ; that was Mr. Dawson’s recommendation on page 8 of his 
report. 

Q . — ^That was based on the population figure which has since been altered. — Yes. 

Q . — How do you arrive at the figure of 14 ? — ^You may remember that at the pre- 
sent constitution two big districts like Sibsagar and Lakhimpur combined send one 
member : it has been the policy of Government to nominate one member from the seat 
from which no representation has been obtained ; for example, in the 1923 election, 
when the joint constituency was represented by Khan Bahadur Rahimutallah by 
election, the Government nominated one from Sibsagar District ; similarly when our 
President Faznar Ali got in on the last election, — he comes from the Lakhimpur 
District, Khan Bahadur Rahimutallah was nominated by Government from the 
Sibsagar District. So Government has all along given representation either by 
nomination or election to both districts, but now the Muhammadan population is 
less than 80,000. 

TheHorChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Are there any such questions 
wherein a Mussalman of Surma Valley could not represent the Assam Valley? — Yes. 

Q. — ^Will you please illustrate your reply ? — The position here has been one of 
sharp jealousy between the two Valleys. I think you have noticed that the Province 
consists of only two Valleys, and the Assam Valley range of hills run from Bengal to 
the borders of China ; there has been no point of contact, generally, between the 
two Valleys. 

Q . — ^Have you studied the figures ? I find that excluding the twelve miscella- 
neous seats, Assam Valley has been very favourably treated in the whole House. 
Even if there were any clash of interests, the Assamese will be very strong in the 
House. — Can you take that into account when you are laying down the principe 
upon which the seats are to be allotted ? 
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Q, — ^You say we should not take into account the population or the voting 
strength. — say there should be no uniform principle. 

Q , — ^Do you see that the Surma population is about double that of Assam and if 
you be entitled to twelve seats, they will be entitled to twentyfour. — ^That is 
according to Government calculation. 

Q. — That is the only calculation we have got to consider ? — You must take 
into consideration the present practice : according to the Southborough 
Report 8 seats have been given for 781,000 male Muslim population of 
Surma Valley as against 4 seats allotted to the 189,000 male Muslims of 
Assam Valley ; that means that one seat has been given for 47,250 male Muslims 
of Assam Valley as against 1 seat for 97,625 male Muslims of Surma Valley. If 
you follow the same principle on that line then the question of distribution merely 
on population basis will be unjust. That is what I have been submitting. I quite 
see that they have got a larger population, but I say our increase has been trem- 
endous. In the last 20 years the average increase, so far as Surma Valley is con- 
cerned, has been 7 per cent. ; the increase in the Assam Valley is 60 per cent. 

Q. — ^Then you will be entitled to increased representation ? — You must take that 
into consideration now ; we want you to take the future into consideration and give 
us the benefit of the extra additions. 

Q , — ^If you follow that principle, how will it justify the addition of 
one seat only ? — ^\Ve have been asking for 2 seats ; of course, the Franchise 
Co mmi ttee recommended only 1 seat and since the Government proposal was pub- 
lished the matter was discussed in the local Legislative Council and that Council, 
inspite of the opposition of Government Members, carried an amendment that 13 
seats should be given the Assam Valley. The whole trouble lies in the fact that 
we have got two big districts and if you work on the population basis you will 
dis-enfrancMse aU the Muslims. 

The Chairtnan, — ^How do you mean dis-enfranchise ? — Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad says that you have got to decide on the allocation of a population 
basis : I say that you dis-enfranchise Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 

Q. — Have you an3d:hing more to say t — ^I would like to bring to the attention 
of this Committee the Lothian Report at page 143 of Volume I, paragraph 361. From 
that if you turn to the Government proposals you will find the Habiganj and other 
places are getting a seat for 99 square miles which is much less than the standard. 

The BorChle Mr. Justice Din Mnhmnmad. — ^They have laid down that 
the average number per seat should be 10,000. If you combine Habiganj and 
Habigunj it will come to 16,000. As against that, your proposal comes to 6,000 per 
seat ? — Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman. — Your argument is this : the Muslims of the Assam Valley have 
been treated generously in the past and they hope that it will be continued. You 
have pointed out that the developments in the Assam Valley are very large and 
that has been going on for 30 years and will go on probably for another 30 years : 
that this Committee should take that into account as our proposals may be for 
another 30 or 50 years : that your population is sure to increase while that of the 
Surma Valley is not likely to increase to any great extent ? — Yes, Sir. 

Q. — ^As regards the Upper House I do not know if there is much to be said. I 
think we should all deplore it if this unfortimate jealousy was transferred to the 
very important Federal legislature of the Secretary of State ? — In the Upper House 
we get two out of six seats. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^What was the basis of this 
distribution ? — I don’t know. The Upper House came from Parliament although 
we did not want it here : the allocation was not done here. 

Q. — ^This is merely on population basis. 
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The alter it we shall have to give you half and half ?— That is 

what I have been submitting and that principle has been accepted by the 
Government. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Your contention is that this 
should be treated on the same basis as the Federal legislature ? — Yea, Sir. 

The Chairman. — ^The other side of the picture is that you have been so gene- 
rously treated in the Federal legislature that you can afford to be generous in the 
other House. Then there is the question of the chowkidari tax. There is also 
the payment of local rate : a man in the Assam Valley can get a vote if he pays 
8 annas local rate ? — The local rate at present fixed is one anna onth.erujiee, so8 
annas means 8 rupees. There is no reduction on that. As you know ttiis local rate 
had to be introduced for the non-revenue paying states. 

Q . — ^Tf a man pays a rent of TvS. 7/8 he gets a vote ?— Yes, Sir. There is one 
other point which I wish to bring forward with great diffidence, and tha t is for the 
Upper House the system of single transferable vote for the Assembly. 

The Eon^lle Mr. Justice Din Muhamumd. — ^That will give you one clear 
seat ? — ^That is doubtful. 

The Eon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — No. Out of 34. if you give first 
preference to one of your members, you are sure to return one, whereas if you put 
up two candidates you cannot return a single member. The election is to be by a 
single transferable vote. Of course if the Assamese don’t care for the interests of 
the valley, they run the risk of losing the seat ? — So long not a single Muslim from 
the Assam Valley has been able to secure selection to the Assembly or the Council 
of State. 

The Chairman. — ^Assuming they' all vote honestly and fill up the ballot papers 
correctly, you are sure to get one seat in the Federal Assembly. 

The Eon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — If you fight among yourselves, you 
are bound to lose it — ^What I was going to submit is whether under the law 
any reservation could be made ; in every other legislature reservation has been 
made by the Government. 

The Hon‘Ue Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — We cannot amoncl the schedule. 


Evidence o£ a Deputation from the Assam Association Consisting of — 

Srijut G, N. Bardaloi (Decoder), Srijut J. N. Barua, Mr. I. Ahmed and Srijut 
Rajani Goswami werethen examined ^ 

The Chairman . — ^The points you come about, I take it, are the representations 
made in items 40, 41 and 43 in which ymu claim that the Assam Valley shculjd get 
more seats than have been allotted by the Government. Just tell i7s oxectly what 
you think you ought to get and why ? {Srijut G. E. Bardaloi .) — represent 
the Assam Association which is a political body which represents all interests. In 
tendering our evidence on behalf of the Assam Association we are representing 
all interests. We shall also speak a word or two with regard to other matters. 
Our first proposition is in regard to the allotment of two more scats under certain 
calculations, and it comes to three under certain other calculations, including 
general ,* that is 31 and 8 or 31 and 9. The Government proposal was anived at 
under IVIr. Dawson’s calculations. That calculation was mainly based on, I suppose, 
calculation of the population by excluding the Mikir Hills and tea garden coolies ; 
and so far as Surma Valley is concerned excluding the Cachar hills and tea garden 
coolies. He has not taken into account the depressed classes ; he takes the fixed 
classes into account, and again on the population basis Le has allotted the depressed 
classes 5 seats for Surma Valley and tv o scats for Assam Valley. 

Q . — ^That V as altered from 4 to 3. — Yes; vo cay that is wong. A 
general constituency means depressed classes, so what ho ought to Have done 
was to have taken the general population as a whole and then allotted seats and 
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then when the seats were allotted to have given the depressed classes seats 
according to their numerical strength. The reason is that after all the scheduled 
classes belong to the general constituency, they are part and parcel of the general 
Hindu population. So far as the general Hindu population is concerned reserva- 
tion comes later on but the Hindu population must be taken as a whole and then 
after that there may be calculation according to the population of the depressed 
classes. 

Q . — ^The whole thing comes to this ; we have not been given reliable figures 
to show the population ; we have had various figures given to us and we hope to get 
the correct figures ourselves. — We have taken the figures of the last census report ; 
according to it we find the general population including reserved and unreserved 
comes to 40,85,000 in the two valleys ; then wo have 29,47,000 as the population for 
the Assam Valley and 11,36,000 as the Surma Valley population. 

Q , — Have you included the backward tribes in this ? — ^Yes, their population 
is 2,12,000. Now there is one submission to be made in this connection : all these 
backward tribes form part of the general population. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice VenlmtasfiihbaRao. — ^They don’t. Under the Govern- 
ment of India Act they are not to be entered in the general constituencies. That is 
true where there are reserved seats but not where tliere are no reserved seats. 

Q > — ^Therefore we have given those backward tribes reserved seats ? — Even 
in that case we should got 33 seats. 

The Chairman . — Leave out the scheduled castes : taking it on the figures it is 
roughly 27,00,000 or if you say that is not fair make it 28,00,000 and you have 
11,00,000 on the other side. — j!£ the scheduled classes are excluded the number 
will be greater. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Dirt Muhammad . — You yourself say that your 
population excluding tea coolies and Mldr hills comes to 26,65,000. it must mean 
27 on one side and 11 on the other. You have been given 29. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Rao . — I will put your argument like this. 
What ^ you say is that for the purpose of allocation of seats between the two Valleys 
take into consideration the scheduled castes. There are 26 in the Assam Valley 
and 11 in the Surma Valley. If there are 37 to be allotted they should be 
divided in the proportion of 26 for the Assam Valley and 11 for the Surma Valley. 
Now the total is 47. That gives for the Assam Valley 33 seats. It now gets 29-}- 3 
or 32. So your argument comes to this : you want one more seat ? 

The Chairman. — ^They have asked for three seats. — You should take into 
account the Christians also. If you do not take them into account our calculation 
will give us 34 seats. 

The Hon hie Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao . — ^How can it be ? If you exclude 
the Indian Christians, then your number must also go down ? 

The Chairman . — ^How many Indian Christians are theie in the Assam Valley 
65,000 ? The total I find is 70,000. — Yes, that is the figure given. 

The Hon hie Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Rao , — -Supposing you exclude the 
Indian Christian number from both Valleys. Take first the Assam Valley, then 
what 3S your figure ? — ^The figure that I gave is excluding the Indian Christians. 

Q. You were just asking us to exclude their number. If they had already 
been excluded why introduce these complications? Well then the position 
IS this : on the population basis including the scheduled castes people your conten- 
rion is that Assam Valley is entitled to’33 seats and the Surma Valley to 14 seats. 
How do you say that the three scheduled caste seats should be distributed ? — Our 
position has always been 3 seats for the Surma Valley and 4 for the Assam Valley. 
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The. Chairman.— T b that or is that not based on population ?— It may not 
be strictly on tie basis of population. 

The, HarChU Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Boo,— Then the position comes to to; 
on the population basis you get one seat extra on ^ ^ ^ 

happens when you come to the scheduled castes ? The net res 
You get 2-17 so far as the scheduled castes are concerned and 4-83 for the 
other valley ? — You will have to exclude the Nath community. 

The HorChle Mr, Justice Bin Muhainmad,--Yes, we have done it already. 

The Hon- hie Mr. Justice Venfcatasuhba Rao. If 33 seats are 
the Assam Valley then that would include the general ^ 

scheduled caste. Could you tell us how many there would be in ea 
you will have to calculate by excluding the scheduled castes. 

TU Chairman.— We began by suggesting that they should ®xolu(fed but 
you wanted that they should be taken into account. Now you wan g 
that and exclude them ? 

TheHm'bk Mr. Justice Fewtoaauibo JSao.— Now will you 
on your calculation 33 seats are to be allotted to the Assam V^ey. 
are made up of general Hindu seats and scheduled castes seats. How ^ 
you put down for scheduled castes and how many for the genera 
and 30. 

Q, — On what basis do you give that 3 ? — Special claim. 

The Chairrmn.^Then on the population basis you have no 
may be so. We may be entitled to get extra seats by the inc 
tribal area and all that. But we wanted to show that by other , 

figure is arrived. If we exclude then we get 3 extra seats. If we i c § 

by Mr. Dawson’s figures 

Q, — In allotting seats we have to take into co^ideration ^ ^ 

strength, area, the present existing system, boimdaries for admims ra puxp 
and so on. 

The HmJUe Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Jiao.— Take tbe 
allocating seats. Then for the general Hindu population ^^uld you ^ ^ 

logical if you took the entire population? What would be the result ?-We 
have not got that figure. 

O.-Onthe population basis Assam Valley 
basis of area it fares better. We have heard the Muham ^ Vaiu-rr pVom 
from the Assam Valley and each of you claim to repr^en e 
the general Hindu point of view each one has put entitled to* 

opposite view.— The Muhammadans are in a mmonty and they are entit 

get some weightage. 

e.— Would you be satisfied if thenumbw is 
VaUey by being given one more seat to one Valley and 

strikes ns is that in Assam tke conflict seems to be as betw^n o ^ 

another and not as between one community and another, ibe mnaus an 
Muhammadans are acting in harmony. 

The Chairman.— U the Mul^mmadans in the Assam 
wei^tage because they are in a minority why not the Hindus 
I sTOe they have been given weightage. M a matter of 
purpoi of harmonising the working that Mr. Dawson about 

K iTO take the whole Hindus and Muhammadans on the population basis, we are 

entitled to 3 more seats. 

Q._We shall he able to get the right figures from Mr. ffan^d w ^ 
exalte the question Mly.-In this connection, Sh;.7®yant to p^ tefo^ow 
consideration the fact that our stake in the administeation is more than that of 
the Surma Valley ... * 
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The HarCUe Mr, Justice V enhatasuhba Rao, — ^We are not going to take 
that as an element ? — ^It has got to be noted 

Q. — We won’t consider that. — There is'another matter I would like to submit. 
That is in regard to the voting strength. ” That is not a proper basis to take. 

Q - — If that is going to be the basis then the verdict must be against you. 
But your contention is that voting strength should not be the criterion as the 
franchise is arbitrary ? — Yes. If that is accepted then I have nothing to say on 
that. 

The Chairman, — We have heard that argument urged before us. 

8. Evidence of the Surma Valley deputation consisting of : — 

Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Datta, Bahu Oirindra Kumar Dev and Bobu 
B. Bhattacharjee, Secretary, Sylhet Hindu Sabha, Babu Cham Chandra Datta^ 
Pleader, Shillong, Babu Gopindra Ball Doss Ghaudhury, M. L. C,, Habiganj, Maulvi 
Abdul Matin Ghaudhury, M, L. A,, Mr. Abdus Sattar, Pleader, Shillong t and 
Mr. Abdul Hannan Choudhury. 

Dated, Shillong, the 29th October 1935. 

The Chairman. — ^We have got, I understand, three lots of witnesses from the 
Surma Valley. The first we propose to examine will be the Sylhet Hindu Sabha led 
by Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra Dutta. I think the best way, as our time is limited, 
is for the members of this Committee to ask certain questions. By this means we will 
get through the work quicker. We do not want you to state your case because 
you have already given us a printed statement and in addition to that we have 
your supplementary statement. We have read them and I and my colleagues will 
put certain questions. — {Bai Bohadur S, G. Dutta) — Besides what we have stated 
in the printed statements and the supplementary statement, we shall want to say 
something and that is with reference to the last paragraph of our supplementaiy 
statement. There we refer to the principle of the distribution of seats. Our main 
contentions are that we are entitled to two more general unreserved seats. 

Q. — There are 40 plus 7 reserved seats available for distribution. You say that 
the distribution should be according to the total general population including sche- 
duled castes. — That is as regards 46. What Twant to do is to extend the proposals 
in the last paragraph of the supplementary statement. It is reasonable that when 
the second seats are ordered for the benefit of certain castes they may be distribut- 
ed according to their castes. If these 7 seats are distributed in that way they will 
be properly distributed. 

Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^For the Surma Valley you have been allotted 
15 seats by the Government scheme. How many do you want ? We want 13 un- 
reserved seats. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — You mean 17 ? — Yes. 

The Hon^ble Mr Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^With reference to the figures furnish- 
ed I will ask you one question. The general population of the Assam Valley is 27 
lakhs odd. I want you not to question the figures ; they have been compiled we 
understand with a good deal of care — have reason to point out that this is a 
variable figure. 

Q . — That may be a point to raise on both sides. Let us start with certain data 
not liable to be challenged? — There is one thing [ should like to mention, — ^really 
the non-Moslem population in Assam VaUey is 29 lakhs. 

The Chairman. — I think it is better to tell you that the Committee — ^the three of 
us — ^have definitely made up our minds that for the purpose of delimiting these consti- 
tuencies we are soins: to take these figures. We are going to take it that the general 
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population of the Assam Valley exclude stating the garden population, and excluding 
•the backward tribes and Indian Christians, taking it roughly, it is 27 lakhs : we are 
taking the general population of the Surma Valley on the same principle, roughly 
again, at 11 lakhs. Will you base your arguments on those figures ?— I only wish 
to explainmy position that these 27 lakhs is not a fast figure ; it is variable. There 
are over 5 lakhs of backward tribe which must be deducted from 29 lakhs of non- 
Muhammadans. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venlcatasiibha Rao. — ^There is no use going upon that foot- 
ing. Some of the backward tribes have been given a constituency and they must 
be deducted from the general population. But those backward tribes not so 
included must go into the general population ; therefore 27 lakhs is the correct 
figure. Let us proceed with 27 lakhs and 11 lakhs as being the population, 
including the scheduled castes. The seats that should be allotted to Assam Valley 
jshould then be 33 and to Surma Valley 47 minus 33 that is 14 ? — and a 
fraction. You are taking 40 and 7 together ? 

Q. — Yes. Government has now allotted 32 to Assam Valley and 15 to Surma 
Valley. They have given you one more seat on the basis of population than you 
are entitled to; what is your complaint? — ^My complaint is that the distribution 
should be made separately as regards the 40 and the 7 seats. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Have you studied the figures ? If 
that is made separately, you will lose two more seats. — ^The principle I urge is that 
in the distribution of 46 all the population should be taken into consideration. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — ^Whether you exclude the population 
or include it, the result is the same ? — I say the position of the scheduled castes 
and the other castes are the same. The scheduled castes are not only entitled to 
vote but they are entitled to claim additional seats more than the reserved seats, 
and therefore we say in dividing 46 the total population should be taken into 
consideration. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — That is the first principle you 
want to lay down. We will consider that. — The next point is, if there is to be dis- 
tribution of all the 47 seats together, then we claim in distributing both reserved 
seats and unreserved seats the same principle should be adopted. 

The Chairman. — ^That means to say you will get perhaps one seat less on the 
general seats and one more perhaps for the reserved seats. You say if you take 
the scheduled castes according to their population,. Surma Valley should get 5 out 

■of 7 and Assam Valley 2 seats. To apply the same principle to the 40 seats 

(interruption). — The same principle cannot be applied to the 40 seats. 

Q . — ^Then we have got your point and there is nothing more to urge. — W e say 
that according to the total population we should get 12 unreserved seats. 

Q. — What population, 27 and 11 ? — Yes, Sir. 28*3 and 11-7. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Your point is this : for 38 lakhs there 
are 40 seats allotted ,* for 11 lakhs you will be entitled to 11*7, and the other valley 
will be entitled to 28*3 ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman, — 1 think we have heard enough. We will not trouble you 
farther about the population. Have you any further points ? — I am urging that 7 
should be distributed on one principle and 40 on another principle. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — We understand your case very 

well. 

The Chairman. — I want you to consider this : would it be better to have multiple 
-constituencies in the Surma Valley so that you should include in one district aU the 
'Scheduled castes. Taking Sylhet, for instance ,* at present the idea is that there 
ehould be two constituencies and in one of them there would he a scheduled caste 
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seat ; in Karimgunj there would be two seats and one reserved for scheduled castes. 
Would it be better that the whole of Karimgunj should be one constituency having 
one scheduled seat for the whole of the castes ? You do away with rotation ; and 
the same would apply to Habigunj. Would it be administratively or from the 
candidates point of view impossible to make the whole sub-division of Habigunj 
one constituency with two seats general and one seat reserved ; that is to say a 
multiple constituency with three seats, every voter getting three votes ? — That 
would perhaps be unmanageable, but I would prefer that to the present arrange- 
ment. 

Q. — The approximate number of voters for the whole of Habigunj would 
be 36,000 and out of those about 13,000 would be scheduled castes. Then you 
would have your general constituency for Habigunj at 36,000 excluding 13,000 
which leaves 23,000 general voters and 13,000 scheduled castes. You would have 2 
general candidates, a panel of 4 for scheduled castes. The disadvantage, of course, 
is the size of the constituency and the trouble of canvassing and so on. The 
trouble is if you bring all the scheduled castes and give them three votes and allow 
them to distribute as they like the scheduled castes would have the say and vice 
versa. And of course, it applies, again, to Sunamgunj. At present there is only 
one reserved seat. What we prefer would be to have permanent reserved seats. 
We don’t like the system of rotation ; and then we want to get as many scheduled 
castes on the register as is possible who would exercise their rights, and it has been 
suggested that there might be these multiple constituencies. — Habigunj has been 
divided into two equal parts ; if permanency is given to one side then one side will 
get two members and the other one member. 

Q . — That is why I am putting up this suggestion of having a multiple constitu- 
ency. — I have made another alternative suggestion that the sub-division should be 
divided in such a way that one part should include one-third of the population and 
the other part two-thirds of the population. 

Q, — In Karimgunj how many scheduled caste voters are there ? — {Bobu Charu 
Chandra Dutta) 9,000. That is in column 7, It is No. 1 Constituency. 

Q. — I suppose there are a good many scheduled voters in Simamganj. If you 
combine that you will get 29,000. That is not considered, generally, to be too big. 
— In Tipperah it is 28 lakhs ; they have got one general seat and one reserved seat. 

Q, — ^What is the voting strength there ? — ^It would be more than Habigunj. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muliawmad. — ^You may be mistaken ; a sub- 
division cannot have 28 lakhs population. — ^Yes, 28 lakhs and that district area- 
would be about the same as Sylhet. In the adjacent Mjnnensingh district the popula- 
tion is 56 lakhs ; they have got two general seats and 2 depressed seats in Mymensingh? 
— (Rai Bahadur 8. C, Dutta) We have submitted some alternatives as regards the 
distribution of reserved seats on the understanding that there would be no rotation. 
If there is no rotation we have given one suggestion ; but also the entire sub-division 
may be made a multiple member constituency ; then we have also something to 
say as to the distribution of 12 seats in Sylhet. I have made the calculation that 
deducting labour the total population is about 90 lakhs and divided into 12 that 
wiU give 70,000 or more population for one member : that would be : Habigunj a 
little below 3 : South Sylhet a little above two : Sunamganj a little above 2J. 

The Chairman, — If you take the figure of 80,000 ? — Yes, Sir. 

Q . — You first of all assume when you deduct the tea garden population that^ 
the Sylhet district population is 9 lakhs ? — Yes. 

Q, — I think we better add up the population which is given here ? In colamn 
6 the labour population has not been deducted. 

— ^You want to exclude the Tea garden population ? — Yes. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice VenJcatasuhba Boo, — If you want to exclude tea garden 
labour from each district then you must get those figures. It is a question of” 
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allocating seats to each of the constituencies ; that being so, we must have the 
figures which we have not. May I ask what is the proposal you make ? Take a 
seat from where and give it where ? We are going to give up rotation. Then 
without an additional seat we cannot solve the problem. We want a seat by 
weightage. 

Q , — Supposing you don’t get that additional seat, what is your proposal ? — Then 
I have no proposal. I see the injustice of it according to my calculation. 

The Ghairman , — If you come to us and tell us that Sylhet Sadar is over-repre- 
sented and that they should only have one seat ? — (interruption). — That is not my 
view. 

Q » — ^You don’t suggest that ? — No, Sir. 

Q. — ^Then there is no good discussing it unless you are prepared to put up some 
concrete proposal. What I gather from you is that your Committee haves not con- 
sidered the question of the multiple constituency. 

The HorChle Mr, Justice V enlcatasuhha Rao . — ^You have understood the Chair- 
man’s suggestion. That is Karimganj has 2 unreserved seats and one reserved ; 
and one seat has been given to constituency No, 1 ; instead of that the suggestion 
is to combine both constituencies into one, — a multi-member constituency and give 
it 3 seats of which one is reserved ? — ^That will meet one of our objections. 

Q . — ^You approve of it ? — ^Yes, we approve of it. 


Evidence of Bahu CJiaru Chnnder Dutta, Pleader of Shillong was then taken. 

The Chairman , — ^What do you wish to say ? — {Bobu Cham Chunder DuUa,) 
With regard to the population Rai Bahadur S. C. Dutta has traversed that ground 
and I do not propose to go over it. With regard to the voting strength, I have sub- 
mitted that Surma Valley is entitled to one more seat on the voting strength. With 
regard to the depressed classes, on the population basis, they are entitled to one 
more seat. As regards the multiple constituency I entirely agree. With regard to 
Shillong, the reforms were introduced in 1912-— (interruption). 

Q. — What has ShiUong got to do with the Surma Valley ? — That is a point I 
have referred to in my memorandum. I want to submit to you that Shillong has 
been an urban constituency suice the reforms have been in existence. 

The Hon'ble 3Ir, Justice V enlcatasuhha Rao , — K you want to make Shillong an 
urban constituency are you going to allot it one seat ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^For a population of 21,000 you want to have one seat, whereas the basis 
of the calculation is for a population of one lakh one seat is being allotted. How 
can you get one seat for Shillong ? — ^You will find from this paper that 58,000 has 
got nno seat. 

Q , — That does not make your argument good. — ^It is reasonable from this report. 
Here 44,000 Muhummadans have got one seat. (I am referring to page 5 of the 
proposals.) 

The Chairman , — Do you want us to take one seat away from Assam Valley and 
give it to Shillong ? — ^Yes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^Which community will surrender 
that extra urban seat ? — ^No body will surrender a seat. 

The Chamnan , — ^Your case is that in the Assam Valley some seats are given 
to comparatively small populations ? That is in the case of Muslims ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — Yet you are talking of a general urban seat ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

Q , — That is quite difierent. I don’t think that argument holds water. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enlcatasuhha Rao , — ^There is not one constituency in 
the Assam Valley where for a population of 40,000 a seat has been allotted. I don’t 
think we can admit that at aU. An urban seat for Shillong is absolutely inadmissible. 
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MEMOBAJSTDUM OF M. E. BY, J. SIVASHANMUGAM PILLAI, M.A. 

V.—SCHBDULBD CASTBS. 

Madras. 

9. Memorandum, dated the 4tli Septemler 19856 of M* R» Ry . J. Sivashanmugam 
Filial, M.A., Municipal Councillor, Nungambakam, Madras. 

The Delimitation Committee has recommended single-member constituencies 
in general and dual-member constituencies wherever a seat for the depressed classes 
is to be reserved. Further in these dual-member constituencies cumulative system of 
voting has been recommended. This system is better and more advantageous from 
the point of view of the depressed classes than the distributive system of voting and 
the single non-transferable vote. 

But Government curiously “ did not accept the recommendation that the cumul- 
lative system of voting should be adopted in two-member constituencies. They 
prefer the single non-transferable vote 

The signatories to the minute of dissent say “ the cumulative vote will in our 
opinion, aggravate the communal tendency as each group or sub -community is 
likely to plump all votes for its own caste candidate. There is no need for pro- 
tection by a cumulative vote in the case of the scheduled castes to whom seats are 
reserved 

The signatories seem to think that the cumulative vote would perpetuate caste 
system. Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms we -have the system of distribu- 
tive voting. Those of us who were present during the time of counting of votes in 
the last two general elections know what had happened in the elections. In the City 
of Madras each voter can vote for four candidates (as there are four seats) but some 
candidates received single votes. The Mudaliyar candidate who contested the 
election in the last general election received about one thousand single votes, that is, 
the Mudaliyar voters instead of giving votes to four candidates gave one vote to 
their caste candidate and abstained &om voting to others. So also the Arya 
Vaisya voters and the Nayudu voters. In the first general election which was held 
under the present reforms, this system of giving single vote was very palpable. In it 
two Brahmans contested the election and at that time the non-Brahman party’s 
influence was at its height. The Brahman voters instead of exercising four votes 
gave only two votes to their castemen and abstained from giving to other candidates. 
If they had not done it the Brahman candidates would not have succeeded. 
Further seats being reserved for non-Brahmans, the Brahman candidates and their 
workers actually told the voters that they should vote for them alone, and whether 
they voted for non-Brahman candidates or not the non-Brahman candidates would 
succeed to the extent of the reserved seats. This practice of giving single vote is 
seen more among enlightened and educated voters than among ignorant voters. 
I write this to inform those critics who think that cumulative system of voting will 
perpetuate caste system and “ aggravate the cummunal tendency as each group or 
sub-community is likely to plump all votes for its own caste candidate”. I wish 
to inform the critics that as long as caste system exists whether cumulative voting 
or distributive voting or single voting is introduced this mentality of giving votes to 
their own caste men will exist. This mentality is not the cause of the method 
or system of voting introduced but it is the effect or the result of the caste system 
itself. So in order to remove this mentality, everybody'should strike at the cause, 
namely, the caste system. Now I think I have exploded the idea that the cumu- 
lative system voting will create communal tendency. 

The second argument adduced against it is “ that there is no need for protection 
by a cumulative vote in the case of the scheduled castes to whom seats are 
reserved ”. 

No doubt seats are reserved for the depressed classes and thirty depressed class 
men will sit in the new reformed council. But the thing is, whether the thirty de- 
pressed class men would be those who possess the full confidence of the depressed 
class voters. The depressed class voters even after ten per cent, of their population 
is enfranchised (as is recommended by the Lothian Committee) form a microscopic 
minority in the caste Bindu voters. In the City of Madras about seven thousands 
of the depressed classes and about eighty thousands of caste-Hindus are enfranchisee, 
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so the proportion is, that out of 87 Hindu voters seven are depressed classes. The 
power or the voice or the influence of the depressed class voters on the depressed class 
candidates will be negligible if cumulative voting is not granted. 

Now comes the question, what about the primary election ? I say the primary 
election is a farce. The panel is so wide — I mean fom? being the panel— that in no 
constituency the primary election will take place. If five candidates or more than 
five compete for a single seat the primary election will take place. Even 
among the caste Hindus who are stronger in wealth and education than the de- 
pressed classes we don't see five candidates fighting for a single seat. So far, no- 
where in India have we seen this phenomenon. In the last general election about 
nine candidates contested the four seats in the City of Madras. Further after the 
success in the primary election the depressed class candidates have to face a joint 
election. In the joint election the parties in India will set up their caste Ilindu 
candidates. If success is necessary and if the depressed class candidate has an 
opponent he will have to identify himself with a party and join hands with a caste 
Hindu candidate and face the election. Without joining or identifying with a party 
it is impossible to succeed in a joint election. As far as this Presidency is concerned 
we have two prominent parties. For the sake of argument if we admit that a 
primary election will take place, then also, all the four successful candidates cannot 
fight the joint election. Only two can face the joint election, owing to the reasons 
I have mentioned above. So the primary election will not take place and it is a farce, 
and the depressed class candidates will have to face directly the joint election. 

As the primary election being a farce and as the depressed class voters form a 
microscopic minority if cumulative system of voting is not introduced and if dis- 
tributive system is introduced, it is impossible for the depressed class candidates 
who possess the confidence of the depressed class voters to succeed. I wish to draw 
the attention of the Committee that prominent politicians of the Congress and the 
Justice have announced their intention to set up depressed class candidates as their 
party candidates for the reserved seats. In the face of this announcement if the 
Government desires to see that the power and the influence of the depressed class 
voters is to be felt by the depressed class candidates it should do away with the 
distributive system of voting and introduce cumulative system of voting. 

Secondly, the reason why I prefer cumulative vote is that it gives protection to 
sub-communities. For instance, the Arya Vaisya community. 

Some think that as soon as cumulative vote is introduced the voters would rush 
to polling booths and plump their votes on a single candidate. But it is not the 
case. Only when a sub-community comes to know that other castes won’t vote for 
the candidate belonging to that community then the voters of that community 
may plump their votes on its candidate. For instance, if an Arya Vaisya candidate 
is opposed by candidates belonging to other castes and if voters are prejudiced against 
the Arya Vaisya candidate simply because he belongs to that caste, then the Arya 
Vaisya voters may plump their votes on their caste candidate. I have mentioned 
a similar case which took place in the first election under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. For instance during the first general election the anti-Brahman feeling 
was prevalent in this city then the Brahman voters gave single vote to their caste 
candidates. Brahmans being enlightened and educated people they have done 
this and this cannot be copied by other castes who are not enlightened. For them 
only cumulative voting will give protection and voters who are not educated will 
understand it more clearly than other forms of voting. 

Now comes the question whether this protection cannot be achieved by the 
single non-transferable vote. It can be achieved but the cumulative vote is more 
democratic than the single non-transferable vote. 

Further the cumulative system is not against the spirit of the Poona Pact. 

In the cumulative system of voting the good elements or good points found in 
the distributive system and the single non-transferable voting system are seen and it 
eliminates the bad points seen in the distributive and the 'single non-transferable 
voting systems. In short cumulative vote gives more liberty than the other two 
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systems. For, if cumulative system is adopted a voter is at liberty either to dis- 
tribute his votes as he likes, or to give single vote to his favourite candidate or to 
plump his votes to his favourite candidate. 

Though I favour cumulative system of voting I am not against single non- 
transferable vote. If cumulative vote does not find favour with the Government 
the depressed classes prefer single non-transferable vote. 

But the depressed classes are against the ciistributive system of voting for it 
won’t help them much to bring to the legislature men who possess their confidence. 
Mr. M. C. Rajah in his memorandum, a translation of which has been published in the 
Tamil Nadu, says that the single non-transferable vote will not be clear to the de- 
pressed classes. But his opinion is not a fact. Further he is of opinion that if single 
non-transferable vote is given then the caste Hindu landlords would ask the depressed 
classes to cast their votes in favour of ‘ non-depressed class candidates’. Mr. Rajah 
has let the cat out of the bag. It is this influence of the caste-Hindu landlords over 
the depressed classes that made the depressed glasses of this Presidency as a whole 
to demand ‘ separate electorate ’ and to oppose the Poona Pact. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah has forgotten that seats are reserved for the depressed classes. 
The competition is not between the depressed class candidates and the caste-Hindu 
candidates but between candidates belonging to the depressed class itself ; so as 
regards reserved seats, votes secured by the caste-Hindu candidates won’t aflect 
the depressed class candidates in any way. Whether the people give votes to the 
depressed class candidates or not, thirty depressed class member’s will sit in the 
legislature. 

Seconaly, it is in the distributive system of voting that the influence of the 
caste-Hindu landlords will be greater. During the first election under the Montagu - 
Chelsmford Reforms the Brahman candidates and thoir workers went from house 
to house in this City and told the non-Brahman voters as two seats being reserved 
for non-Brahmans, two non- Brahmans would enter the Council, so they requested 
them to vote for the Brahman candidates. 

So, seats being reserved for the depressed classes, the other castes would natu- 
rally request the depressed class voters to cast their votes in their favour alone. 
Further as long as the depressed classes are economically dependent on the caste- 
Hindus so long they wdU be politically dependent on them. 

Whatever system of voting is given to the depressed classes — distributive, 
cumulative, single non-transferable — ^the economic dependence of the depressed 
classes will make them to listen to the words of their landlords. So Mr. M. C. Rajah’s 
contention that single non-transferable vote will make the depressed classes to vote 
as their landlords bid them to do is not correct. 

Once again I wish to inform the Committee that the depressed classes consider 
the cumulative Vote as the best one, and if they fail to secure it, they prefer single 
non-transferable vote to distributive vote. AJl the depressed classes are against 
distributive voting system. 

II. Number of seats for Madras , — In the City of Madras there are about seventy 
thousand Adi-Dravidas. Here Adi-Dravidas are more enlightened than their caste- 
men in the districts, and in the City the Adi-Dravidas are not economically dependent 
on the caste-Hindus, so they vote with a kind of freedom which is absent among the 
depressed classes of the districts. Further the depressed classes of the City being 
superior to the mufassal Adi-Dravidas in wealth and education, people will not be 
surprised to see a large number of them contesting the elections in the City. 

If it is the desire of the Government to have in the legislature independent 
educated Adi-Dravidas, the Government should assign three seats in the City for the 
Adi-Dravidas. At present out of the ten depressed class M. L. Cs. sis belong to the 
City 

III. Freedom to withdraw . — The third thing which the depressed classes desire is 
the freedom to withdraw from the election contest at any time. The Government’s 
opinion that those who contest the primary election should not withdraw their 
candidature till the results of the general election is published is against the desire 
of the depressed classes and it interferes wdth their freedom. 

F 
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To sum up, tlie depressed classes want cumulative system of voting and if the 
Government is against it they prefer single non-transferable vote hut they are against 
the distributive system, 

2. In the City three seats should be allotted to the depressed classes. 

3. The depressed class candidates should be allowed to withdraw from the 
election contest at any time. 

I wish to inform the Central Committee that if they desire to ask me oral evidence 
I am w illin g to give. On behalf of the depressed classes I have given oral evidence 
before the Simon Commission, the Labour Commission and the Lothian Committee. 

Extract from a letter to the newspaper Justice ” by Mr. J. Sivashanmugam Pillai, 

Madras. 

Mr. M. C. Kajah in his Memorandum to the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
says that if the single non-transferable vote is granted, the caste-Hindu landlords 
would ask the depressed classes to cast their votes m favour of non depressed class 
candidates. The above sentence emphasises the fact that the caste Hindu landlords 
have considerable influence over the depressed class voters. It is the fear of this in- 
fluence which has made all the patriotic depressed class who look to the welfare of 
the depressed classes to oppose the Poona Pact and joint election. The eminent 
Premier, I mean Mr. Pamsay MacDonald, knowing this, made the depressed classes 
independent of the caste Hindu voters, but made the caste Hindus dependent on the 
depressed class voters. In other words, he gave separate electorate for the depres- 
sed classes and voting power in the joint election, which was not given to Muslims 
and Christians. I ask Mr. Rajah what if the caste Hindu landlords compel the de- 
pressed class voters to cast their votes for a non-depressed class canchdate. In 
what way does it affect the depressed class candidates ? Does not Mr. Rajah know 
that seats are reserved for the depressed classes, and in what way do the votes 
secured by the caste Hindu candidates a'^ect the depressed class candidates who 
stand for reserved seats ? No doubt votes secured by the caste Hindu candidates 
would affect the depressed class candidates adversely if the depressed 'class candi- 
dates contest a non-reserved seat. How many of the depressed classes are going 
to contest the non-reserved seats ? Mr. Rajah who admires the Poona Pact, should 
contest a non-reserved seat, and show to the world whether the caste Hindus are 
showing towards the depressed classes real sympathy or lip sympathy. If Mr. 
Bhasyam has real sympathy for the depressed classes, I hope he will induce the 
Congress to set up depressed class men in the non-reserved seats and bring them to 
the council. 

Mr. Rajah wants to oppose the single non-transferable vote as in his opinion 
“it is against the spirit of the Poona Pact”. I cannot understand why Mr. Rajah 
alone should be on the alert to keep the spirit of the Pact, when the caste Hindus 
do not care to do so. Mr. Rajah was not present during the deliberations of the 
Pact, so I wish to inform him about it. The representatives of the caste Hindus and 
the depressed classes met at Poona to arrive at a settlement. There was much 
higgling and haggling about seats. Even after two days deliberations no compro- 
mise was arrived at. On the second day, at about 8 p. m. hir. Devadass Gandhi 
rushed to the room where the representatives were sitting and made a scene. In the 
presence of the representatives he began to weep. Mr. Rajagopalachariar and others 
comforted him. Then he stood up and with tears in his eyes addressed Dr. Ambed- 
kar as follows : “ Oh doctor, is your heart made of stone ? My father is in a pre- 

carious condition. He is vomiting and his head is shaking. You do not know what 
he is going to do for your community. He is going to have another fast for the sake 
of the depressed classes. Please save his hfe ”. There was not a soul in that hall 
which was not moved by his passionate speech. The very next day the Pact was 
concluded. Before it was concluded, the leaders of the caste Hindus assured the 
depre.'^sed class leaders that on their part they would do aU that was possible to 
remove untouchabflity. I think one of the clauses of the Pact was that the depres- 
sed classes should enjoy aU the primary rights such as walking in public roads, taking 
water from public tanks like the other caste Hindus, 
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I wish to know whether the caste Hindus on their part kept the spirit of the 
Pact by giving to the depressed classes the abovemeiitioned primary rights. Two 
years ago the Pact was concluded and I wish to know whether the position of the 
depressed classes has improved by an hair’s breadth. How many temples were 
thrown open to us ? What has become of Mr. Gandhi’s second fast for temple 
entry ? Has the second fast any effect on the caste Hindus ? 

Am I wrong when I say that the social and political position of the depressed 
classes has become worse than what it was before the conclusion of the Poona Pact ? 
Almost everyday we read in papers about some aggrandisement and high-handed 
action of the caste Hindus. When the caste Hindus do not care to keep their pro** 
mise, why should Mr. Rajah alone stand as the champion of the Poona Pact ? If 
Mr. Rajah has said that the single non-transferable vote is against the interests of 
the depressed classes, there is some meaning in it. He knows that the single non- 
transferable vote is beneficial to the depressed classes, for it helps them to send to 
the council men who possess their confidence. 


10. Evidence of Bao Bahadur M. C. Bajah, 1I1.L.A. 

Madras, dated the 26th November 1935. 

The Chairman : You are Rao Bahadur M. G. Rajah ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Dm Muhammad : You have two other compa* 
nions also ? — ^Yes, but I received information only very late last night to appear 
before the Committee and I had no time to intimate to them ; and so they are not 
coming. 

Q . — ^You are opposed to the single non-transferable vote ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman : Why ? — Because it cuts at the very root of the Poona 
Pact. The single non-transferable vote is nothing but a double-distilled separate 
electorate. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad : You are also opposed to 
the cumulative method of voting ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^You would then recommend the distributive system of voting ? — ^Yes. 

The Chairman : Why ? Is that in order to arrange for the representation 
of smaller sub- castes among the scheduled castes or for what ? — ^We prefer distri- 
butive voting because it has been in existence in this Presidency for over 15 years 
ever since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms not only with regard to elections to 
the Madras Legislative Council, but also in regard to elections to local boards, 
and municipalities, and also in regard to Union Panchayat elections. That 
system has been working very well and in the matter of elections to local bodies 
we have got reservation of seats in the joint electorates as we would have for the 
coming elections to the Madras Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice V enhatasubha Rao : I want to under- 
stand this. From the point of view of the scheduled castes, you say 
you prefer the distributive method of voting to either the single non-transferable 
or the cumulative method of voting ? — ^Yes, that is the best system. Fir^t, 
because the scheduled classes here are accustomed to this method of voting for 
so long, 

Q . — ^In regard to elections to local boards also ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — Can you tell me any other reason for that view of yours ?-— There is 
another reason also. I have stated that in my written statement. 

Q. — ^I have read that, but I want to know from you why you advo- 
cate the distributive method of voting as against the cumulative system of voting. 
Take it from me that so far as I am concerned, I strongly feel that the 
single non-transferable system is a bad system. Therefore my difficulty 
is as between the cumulative and the distributive methods. That is why I em- 
phasise the distinction between these two systems of voting. Why do you 

F % 
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advocate the distributive method ? — I shall try to explain my position to the 
best of my ability. The single non-transferable vote and the cumulative system 
of voting are almost the same. 

Q.— The single non-transferable vote and the cumulative vote, mathematically 
lead to the same result ? — ^Exactly. 

Q , — I may be made to say that the single non-transferable vote and the cumu- 
lative vote lead to the same result. But in the single non-transferable system 
vou compel every voter to record only one vote notvdthstanding that there are many 
seats. Under the cumulative method you don’t compel every voter to plump 
all his votes in favour of any one particular candidate ? — e don’t do it. 

Q, — That is why I am trying to lead up to the point. Cumulative and single 
non-transferable voting may be so worked as to lead in practice to the same result. 
True, but under the cumulative system, a man has got the option either to distri- 
bute or plump all his votes. Why do you say that the cumulative is as bad as 
the single non-transferable vote ? — Although you may think that the cumulative 
system is not compulsory, yet taking the conditions as they exist in our province 
and our former experience in elections, it will become compulsory. 

The Chairman : Why ? — Though in theory it is not compulsory, it will be- 
come compulsory in actual practice. 

Q * — ^Because it will give greater incentive for the voter to sell his votes 
and greater encouragement for a rich man to buy up all the votes ? — I shall 
explain it. Sir. If this system is to be adopted and if you are going to reserve 
seats for depressed classes in dual-member constituencies ; and where there are two 
seats, one for a scheduled caste candidate and another for a caste Hindu candi- 
date, you are not going to expect only two candidates for these two seats, but 
there may be more candidates. Take for instance the caste Hindu seat. There 
will be two or three candidates contesting the seat and each man will try to vie 
with one another to get as many votes as possible to get himself elected, what- 
ever may happen to the depressed class candidate. Therefore, as conditions exist 
in the rural areas of this province, it is very probable that the rich mirasdars who 
are likely to stand as candidates for these elections will buy up all the votes of 
the depressed classes and ask the depressed class voters to plump all the votes 
for the caste Hindu candidates. 

Q.— Supposing you take an extreme case.' Even if the caste Hindu can(h- 
date buys up all the votes and if there is only one depressed class candidate, will 
not the whole community vote for their man ; and then he will be returned for 
that reserved seat ? — ^Then there is no use in having the Poona Pact also in exis- 
tence, because it will become virtually a separate electorate wherein the caste 
Hindu will not exercise his vote in favour of the depressed class candidate. 

Q . — ^According to you, what you say is — ^and my impression also is, that the 
Poona Pact was brought into existence in order to bring the higher caste Hindus 
and the Harijans together and to keep them as a happy family. That is the idea 
of the Poona Pact. Is it not ?— Yes, to keep them -together by means of a 
system of common voting. That means the depressed class voters wall have to 
exercise their franchise in favour of a caste Hindu and the caste Hindus to exercise 
their franchise in favour of the depressed class candidate and thereby bring har- 
mony between these two communities. 

Q.— 'What is the system of voting which will make that just possible ?— -Yes. 
Sir. I will tell you. We want a system of voting which will make that possible. 

Q * — ^But according to your evidence, so far as I have gathered, any system 
we may devise will be rendered impossible owing to corruption which, as you 
say, exists ? — But there are grades of corruption. 

Q * — You say there are grades of corrupton ? — ^Yes. 

©.-—So, you are asking us to infer that because a man has two votes, the 
oormption ■*« T^erv much more than what it would be if he had only one vote Ysf. 
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But we are not going to drive out corruption altogether. It will take a very very 
long time to do so, but at the same time, we must try our best to keep corruption 
at the lowest possible limit. This corruption will increase if there is the cumu- 
lative system to the highest, and if there is the single non-transferable system it 
will probably be less because the voter can give one vote to one candidate and 
not more than that. 

Q. — So, you would rather have the single non-transferable vote ? — ^No, Sir. 
Under this, corruption will be greater than what it would be under the distributing 
voting system. Apart from that, single non-transferable voting system is, as 
I have already stated, virtually a double- distilled separate electorate. 

Q * — So far as I can see from the statement prepared, in this province, where- 
ever you have a reserved seat, the caste Hin du would be in a very great majority, 
i.e., something like 12,000 caste Hindu voters and 4,000 voters of the scheduled 
castes. That is about right ? — Zes. 

Q. — The proportion will be about 3 or 4 to one ? — Yes. 

Q , — ^In that event, it seems to me, it is not likely that the caste Hindus will be 
anxious to buy up all the votes of the Harijans. Supposing ‘ A ’ a caste Hindu tries 
to get hold of a Harijan candidate and ‘ B ’ another caste Hindu will put up another 
Harijan friend of his to support him, so that they may work together ? — ^That is in 
theory, but that won’t be in practice at all, because the caste Hindu will be anxious 
to get as many votes as possible to get his seat ensured. But if you restrict it to 
one vote to each candidate, corruption will be at the lowest. Then there will be 
cordiality between the caste Hindu and the depressed classes, because the caste 
Hindu will give one vote to the caste Hindu candidate and give the other vote to 
the depressed class candidate and vice ‘tersa. That is the very essence of the 
Poona Pact. 

Q. — ^It is rather distressing ? — am giving it out of my experience and on 
actual practice. 

Q. — It is little disappointing to find that the joining of the high caste Hindu 
and the Harijan candidate, accoiding to you is going to be a matter of corruption 
and spending money ? — That is human nature everywhere. It is not because he 
wants to keep out the Harijan candidate that he is doing it, but because he is 
anxious to get himself elected. 

Q. — So, you think, in his anxiety to get himself elected, the caste Hindu candi- 
date will buy up all the depressed class votes, and you are afraid the scheduled 
caste people will respond ? — Yes, Sir, they are economically backward. 

6. — ^In this province will there be a large number of candidates coming forward ? 
— Yes, there is likely to be. 

Q . — ^What do you think is the deposit that we should put down for a depressed 
class candidate ? — ^It should be a little less than the deposits of other classes of 
candidates. 

Q. —The ordinary candidate pay Es. 250 ? — ^I think in the case of depressed 
Class candidates Es. 100, will be sufficient. 

Q, — ^We thought Es. 50 would do ? — ^I have no objection to that. Sir. 

Q. — ^Even then, we are told in other provinces, there is no chance of real depress- 
ed class candidates coming forward. — ^Here, it is not so. But I think there must 
be a deposit ; otherwise every man will come forward, and give a lot of trouble 
to the other candidates. 

Q. — You know this province. It has been suggested to us, even if you put the 
deposit at Es. 50, in some places where reserved seats have been allotted, it may not 
be possible for depressed class candidates to come forward to contest the elec- 
tions ? — ^I do not think so. In this province, in each and evry district there 
are local boards and municipalities and Union Panchayats, and in all these bodies 
you have got elected representatives of the depressed classes, and, they will aU try 
to stand for elections to the Legislative Assembly, 
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p,— We have been told that in some places, the only chance of getting a Harijan 
candidate vdll be if some wealthier member of the Hindu community pays his 
deposit, pays his election expenses, and helps him in canvassing and so on ?— There 
may be places Kke that, but that won’t be universal. In this province the depressed 
classes are very well advanced. 

Q.»_They have got an organisation ? — ^Yes. 

Q, ^The next point I would like to put to you is this. You have the primary 

election as a result of the Poona Pact. It is really a substitute for nomination ?■— 
Yes. 

Q. Supposing after the panel election there is a dispute the candidate who is 

not successM puts in a protest and says that his friends were not allowed to exercise 
their vote, or there was intimidation or bribery. What should be done in such a 
case ’—There should be an enquiry. 

p, — ^You mean a summary enquiry ? — ^Yes, but it must be before the final 
election. 

— Supposing it is found that there had been intimidation, you would have 
another election ? — Yes, but there should be time for that and it should be before 
the final election. 

Q . — Supposing for the sake of argument, you are going to start your general 
elections in this Presidency, say in the middle of January — ^making allowance for the 
Giristmas and other intervening holidays — ^you would have your primary election 
for the panel seats in the first week of November ? — Certaiiy, it ought to be at 
least two months previous to the final elections. 

Q . — Then there will have to be a real summary procedure and the returning 
officer or the sub-divisional officer or the district magistrate or whoever it may be, 
will have to go to the place, make enquiries, see the presiding or the polling officer 
and find out whether the election was good or bad ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^What do you think the deposit should be for such objection petitions ?— 
Say, Rs. 60 for that. 

The Hon^hle Mt, Justice Din Muhammad : Do you thinlr it would be 
prohibitive ? — ^No, it would not be. 

Q . — ^Don’t you think that in order to put a stop to frivolous objections, the 
deposit should be made prohibitive ? — The depressed classes are not so economically 
advanced. That is why I suggested Rs. 50. 

Q. — Will they not then run the risk of being elbowed out by the caste 
Hindus ? — don’t think. 

The Chairman : I think Rs. 50 for the primary election and Rs. 100 for the 
objection petitions would be proper ? Do you agree ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — Supposing there has been an election and that all the four men have been 
elected to the panel. What about withdrawal ? — ^If a candidate wishes to withdraw 
he can withdraw in the interests of the community. 

Q.-— Of course he can withdraw within the time allotted that is to say, within 
24 hours ; and if he withdraws after that time, he forfeits his deposit of Rs. 60 ?— 
Yes. 

Q. — ^That is the only way by which you can stop collusive withdrawals ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^It was suggested that if the returning officer within a week after the pri- 
mary election finds that only three candidates are forthcoming and wants to get a 
fourth candidate in order to fulfil the condition in the Poona Pact, what should be 
done ?— It is not necessary that four should stand for the panel election. 

Q * — ^It is not necessary, but it is desirable ? — If only two stand for the panel 
election and the other two do not turn up, it becomes final. 

Q * — But the Poona Pact mentions four ? — ^That is the mfl.viTirmTM anJ not the 

TniniTriTnn . 
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Q . — ^We are disposed to regard that as the optimum. That is the idea of the 
Poona Pact, I suppose ? — there is only one man, then he becomes a pucca repre- 
sentative of the depressed classes. It is as much as nomination by the community 
itself. If, therefore one stands he becomes the genuine representative of the com- 
munity and therefore it is very desirable that the number should be as low as 
possible. 

The UorChle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad : Did you refer this point 
to Mahatma Gandhi, I mean this clause in the Poona Pact ? — have not approached 
him, but I was also a member of the committee when the Poona Pact was discussed, 
I was present when it was drafted. I believe it was the intention. 

The Chairman ; You say, it is all the better if one stands ? — Yes. 

Q , — ^Then what happens to your desire that the high castes should have an 
opportunity of voting for the Harijans ? — ^That is only an extreme case I am telling 
you. I have already stated that many will stand for election, for instance the 
members of the local boards and municipalities and Union panchayats will all try to 
get into the councils. There will be an election whether you put it at the maximum 
or the minimum. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Bao • As regards the rival 
methods of voting, the difficulty we feel is this. Take for instance the panel candi- 
dates. We start with the assumption that ail panel candidates command the 
confidence of the scheduled caste people ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^But as between the panel candidates, one may command in a greater 
measure that confidence ? — Yes. 

Q, — ^Now, supposing you want to ensure the return of a man who commands the 
greatest confidence on the part of the scheduled caste people ? — Yes. 

Q , — By the distributive method of voting, do you think that the man who enjoys 
the greatest confidence of the community will be returned ? — ^That is exactly the 
point. I am very glad you put that question. By the distributive method, you will 
be able to get that candidate in, but by the cumulative method, you won’t get such 
a candidate at all. 

Q , — will put the difficulty in this way. If a large number of caste Hindu voters 
concentrate upon a particular panel candidate, they can see that he is returned as 
against a panel candidate who is favoured in a greater measure by the scheduled 
caste people, under the distributive method of voting ? — ^Under the distribu- 
tive method of voting, it is possible that the most-favoured candidate will have 
the best chance. 

Q , — ^If he is favoured by the scheduled classes ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^I will put the case in this way. There are 4,000 >§cheduled caste voters. 
One thousand voters favour the panel candidate A, and the remaining 3,000 
favour the other panel candidate B. There is a large body of 12,000 or so caste 
Hindu voters. They find some votes to spare after giving votes to the caste 
Hindu candidate. II aU of them combine and vote for the scheduled caste candidate 
B, the man least favoured by the scheduled castes themselves, would come 
in ? — ^In the distributive method, as you have said, all the 4,000 would vote for A, 

Q . — Out of the 4,000, 3,000 will vote for their favourite candidate B ? — ^Yes. 
Then by the distribution of votes from the caste Hindus, he will be able to get 
through. 

Q . — ^If the caste Hindus are inclined to vote for A, the number will swell, 
that is, when all the Hindus will combine together and vote for the least favoured 
man. — ^I follow your argument. Under the cumulative method of voting, A will 
not get even the 3,000 votes of his ca;Ste men because they will all be plumped for 
the caste Hindu candidate. Under the distributive method one would not be able 
to sell his vote. 

The Chairman : Under the distributive method, would not people be able to 
sell their second votes ? Under the cumulative system you think probably a little 
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more money can be made ? — Yes, only if you give him the chance of selling his 
vote. 

— ^The temptation is there. There is the God-sent opportunity to sell votes ? 

— ^Among the high caste Hindus also. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Bao : I am still unable to 
understand you. I am not convinced that distributive is the proper system, 
Would there not be a similar temptation even if he has only one vote to sell ?— That 
is why I am against the single non-transferable vote. 

Q . — ^Even under the distributive S3rstem is there not a similar risk ? — ^No. A voter 
must give one vote to the caste man and one vote to the scheduled caste candidate. 

Q . — ^You say there is not the same risk ? — ^There is no risk at all. That is why 
I prefer it. 

Q , — ^Under the distributive system as it obtains in Madras, a man may give 
both his votes to caste Hindu or to the scheduled caste candidates. ? — ^No. 

Q , — ^Take the local board elections. There is a Scheduled caste seat reserved, 
A man may cast both his votes to a caste Hindu or he may give one vote for the caste 
Hindu and one vote for the scheduled caste man. Or, let us take this case. There 
are two caste Hindus, A and B and two scheduled caste men C and D ? — There is 
only reservation for one scheduled caste man. 

Q , — A man may go to the poll and give both his votes to A, or to A and B, 
or C and I) and so on. All that is possible. — ^But he must give one vote to a scheduled 
caste man and the other to a caste Hindu. 

The Chairman : Cannot he give one vote to one scheduled caste candidate and 
another vote to another scheduled caste candidate ? — If there are two seats. 

Q , — Although one seat is reserved for a scheduled caste man, a man might 
record his two votes for the two schedided caste candidates. — ^No. 

Q , — ^That is the system prevailing, I suppose ? Mr. Muttayya Mudaliyar says 
it is. — If there are two caste Hindus standing, you can give vote only for one of them. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice V enkxiULSvhha Bao : Suppose A and B are 
caste Hindu candidates and X and Y are scheduled caste candidates. There are 
only two seats, one reserved and one non-reserved. I am a voter, I give both the 
votes to scheduled caste men. Can I not do so ? I think there are instances in 
Madras where both the seats have been captured by scheduled caste people ? — ^No. 

Q. — ^I believe under the present system, I can cast both my votes to the scheduled 
caste candidates, X and Y ? — You can cast your two votes to A and Y. 

Q * — Or for A and B ? — ^No. 

Q * — ^You say it must be A and X or B and Y ? — ^That is the case. 

Q. — ^Mr. Boag says that is not the case ? — That is not so. I am positive about 
it. 

The Chairman : Take the case of Bengal. There are large numbers of Hari- 
jans. If in a particular constituency they want to make their candidates X and Y 
top the polls, they would all vote for X for the reserved seat and for Y for the non- 
reserved seat and thus get them elected ? — ^First of all, when we present our nomi- 
nation papers, we have to state to what, reserved or non-reserved seat, we are 
standing. 

O.—Even if you are a Harijan you must do that ? — ^I would request you to 
examine the question. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao : Beservation is there 
for the benefit of the scheduled castes. They are not under a disabihty. The idea 
of reserving a seat is meant to enable the scheduled castes to get the mirtiTmiTn 
of one seat. Nothing prevents them from getting both . the seats, the reserved 
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as well as the non-reserved seat ? — ^But, Sir, unless a candidate says in his 
nomination paper for what seat he is standing, he cannot stand at all. 

The Chairman : Supposing you are one of the 4 candidates in a panel. You 
say that under this arrangement only one candidate can be elected for the reserved 
seat and that for the non-reserved seat, the other three in the panel are not eligi- 
ble ? — No. When I stand for the reserved seat, I must say so in my nomination 
paper. If, similarly, I am standing for the general seat, I must state that in my 
nomination paper. Surely that is against the Poona Pact ? 

The Hon’hle Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Rao : Hereafter, under the 
Government of India Act, if four candidates are standing, it need not necessarily 
be for the reserved seat. There is nothing to prevent two candidates heading the 
poll and defeating the caste Hindu candidates. There is nothing to prevent that 
under the present Act ? — I understand that. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad •. Is it a fact, Rao Bahadur, 
that there are some responsible representatives of the depressed classes who do nofe 
see eye to eye with you in this matter ? — In no community that is different. 

Q. — ^I do not want a sermon. I want a reply. Which section of the depressed 
classes do you represeno ? Some gentlemen appeared before us saying that they 
represented one section ? — I represent all the sections. I do not make any difference 
between one section and another. 

Q. — Which section is represented by Messrs. Siva Raj and Dharmalingam 
Pillai ? — They also represent the same section, but they hold different views pro- 
bably. 

Q. — ^You want to combine Saidapet with Ohingleput ? — Yes. 

Q. — You say that Saidapet will not be included in Madras and that the Madras 
Corporation has rejected that proposal and Government have based their conclusion 
on that contingency and that therefore we must reconsider that matter ? — Even if 
Saidapet town is to be amalgamated with Madras, Saidapet sub-division stands first 
in point of population. I will explain it in my supplementary note. 

The Chairman : Had you any discussion with Dr. Ambedkar on the method 
of voting ? — ^No, Sir. 


11. Evidence o£ Rao Sahib N. Siva Raj, M.L.C., Mr. P. V. Rajagopala Pillai, 
M.L.C. and Mr. Sivashanmugham Pillai, M.A. 

Mad/raSi dated the 26th November 1935* 

The Chaimtan . — ^As regards the method of voting, you say in your written 
statement, that you would prefer cumulative voting, but that if the Government 
still maintain that there would be a large number of spoiled ballot papers the next 
best thing is single non-transferable vote, but not the distributive method. I do 
not understand why there should be any spoiled ballot papers ? — {Mr, Sivaraj) 
We too do not understand it. 

Q . — ^Why do you dislike the distributive system ? — ^We dislike it because we 
have had the advantage of working it all these 15 years, and we have found that it is 
not beneficial to us. 

Q . — ^In the local board elections ? — ^In all elections. We have found that it has 
not helped us at all. As a matter of fact we started the agitation for separate elec- 
torate after our experience of that system, and Mr. Rajah himself demanded it at 
one time. 

Q . — Separate electorate does not hold the field now ? — ^It was there in the 
Premier’s first Award. 
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Q . — ^That was set aside in favour of the arrangment made in the Poona Pact, 
Why do you condemn the distributive vote ? — ^We are afraid that the caste Hindus 
would never oast their votes in our favour, and even if they do, they will only vote 
in favour of the person who may not be a representative of the scheduled castes 
themselves and who would be most acceptable to the caste Hindus and least accept- 
able to us. 

Q . — ^In every constituency where a seat is reserved, you will have say, 4,000 
scheduled caste voters and anything from 12,000 to 20,000 caste Hindu voters for 
the non-reserved seat ? — That is so. 

Q . — ^If we say, we give you two ballot papers, you can give only one vote to the 
non-reserved, even then the caste Hindus will dominate the election ? — ^That 
follows, 

Q , — Do you think you can stop that and get in your scheduled caste candidate 
by plumping your votes ? — Yes. 

Q * — You say that you have no objection to the single non-transferable vote ?~ 
Yes. On that question my friend Mr. Sivashanmugham has given a lengthy memo- 
randum at page 47 of the printed memoranda. That really contains all the argu- 
ments for the cumulative voting and against the distributive voting. 

Q , — You heard just now the evidence of Mr. M. C. Rajah wherein he said that 
if you have more than one vote and have the cumulative system, votes will be sold ?■— 
We have to protest against it. My friend Mr. Sivashanmugham has answered that 
point at page 49 of the memorandum. He says there that the depressed classes are 
against the distributive system. Mir. Rajah says in his memorandum — ^a translation 
of which has been published in the ‘ Tamil Hadu ’, that the single non-transferable 
vote will not be clear to the depressed classes and that if the single non-transferable 
vote is given, the caste Hindu landlord would ask the depressed classes to cast their 
votes in favour of the non-depressed class candidate. There Mr. Rajah has let the 
cat out of the bag. 

The H(yri*hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — ^Another advantage you claim 
is that some of your minority communities will have some chance of representation 
under the cumulative vote ? — Sir, at times the elections are so keenly contested 
that almost every vote is sought by the candidates, and we are afraid some 
depressed class votes may even be tampered with. If we have the cumulative 
system, we will have an advantage. 

Q . — ^You have not got the cumulative system now in the local board elections ? — 
That is why a manlike Mr. S. MuttayyaMadaliyar or somebody else secures the votes 
of the depressed classes and claims to represent them. And even if a depressed class 
man wins, he refuses to sit in the council unless his master asks him to. 

Q. — ^It is yom view, rightly or wrongly, that the present system of distributive 
voting at the local board elections in the Madras province helps to return only such 
sort of depressed class men as are in favour with the caste Hindus ? — ^That is one of 
the reasons why we want plumping. This change has been effected in the Madras 
Municipal Act now being passed by the Legislative Council. 

Q , — ^In the municipal elections hereafter you will have plumping ? — ^We have 
a separate electorate. Only the depressed classes can vote. 

Q . — ^You have a separate electorate ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^What do you think about the deposit ? — ^You think that Rs. 60 deposit 
is enough for the primary election and Rs. 100 for filing election petitions ?— It may 
be a bit higher in the second case, but in the first case Rs. 60 will do. 

Q , — Will that be forthcoming among the candidates for the reserved seats in this 
province or will they have to go to some moneyed man for it ? — So far as I can judge 
from the number of representatives that we have in the present council, I tlfink a 
good number will be forthcoming. 
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Q . — Do you think that there will be many elections or do you think that in most 
cases there will be less than 4 candidates (for the panel) ? — ^There will be less than 
four. 

Q - — Then there will be no panel election at ail ? — Yes. 

< 5 . — You anticipate that there will be more cases like that ? — I do not like to 
hazard an opinion off hand, but I think that in the first few years there will be no need 
for primary elections at all. 

Q. — Provinces differ a lot in this respect. Anyway j^-ou have not got Bengal’s 
difficulty of multiplicity of candidates V — ^No. We have not got that difficulty. 
I am told that in Bengal there are 500 graduates from the depressed communities. 

Q ‘ — ^The position in Bengal is that there the depressed classes have a numerical 
majority. 

Q. — There is nothing else you wish to put before us ? — {Mr, Shivashanmitgham) : 
I have got certain points to mention against the distributive vote. Because the 
distributive system is there, that is no argument in its favour. If the distributive 
system is introduced, the candidate who gets the least number of votes of the 
depressed classes will be able to come in with the help of the caste Hindu votes, and 
the candidate who has the confidence of the depressed classes may not come in at 
ail. Secondly, corruption will enter under the distributive system of voting. 

* * * 

12. Evidence of Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, M.L.C. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

The Chairman. — Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, we have got the short note from 
you. You say that as regards the interpretation of the Poona Pact, there ought to 
be four candidates, but if there are only three or two, or even one, it does not really 
make much difference ? — Surely. 

Q. — more than four candidates are there, there must be a primary election, 
and if there is only one candidate, then there would be no voting for the reserved 
seat at the final election ? — ^If there be less than four, there will be no panel election. 

TheHon’hle Mr. Justice Yenhatasubba Bao. — shall put it this way. Unless 
there are more than four, there cannot be an election ? — ^Yes, as candidates. 

Q. — ^There must be at least five so that there may be an election which will result 
in four being returned ? — That is it. 

The Chairman. — ^Wellnow, you get these four people ; there is to be an interval 
of some weeks between the primary and the final election. Your view is that any 
of these four candidates may, if he chooses, withdraw ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^And forfeit the deposit ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^And you t h i nk Rs. 50 would be a proper deposit ? — ^Rs. 60 is too much. 

I think the minimum should be Rs. 10 and the ma;girm Trn Rs. 20. The condition of 
the people has to be considered. If you put Rs. 50, the man will have to borrow 
from his caste-man employer. If it be fixed at less than Rs. 20, he will put in his 
own money or he may scrape from his people or from those who are interested. It is 
with that object that I suggest from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20. 

Q * — Then we were told that owing partly to the poverty of the scheduled castes, 
corruption would be rife, and that there would be a good deal of selling of votes 
Is it to be the distributive or the cumulative vote. 

Q. — ^If it is the cumulative vote, there would be more chance of corruption 
than if it is distributive ? — Yes. 
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Q. — ^Why do you think so ? — Because the caste Hindus would come in ; they 
have the money and the influence. 

Q , — ^They will come in quite regardless of the form or the manner of voting. 
For instance, supposing you have two votes and you have to give one to the scheduled 
caste man and one to the Hindu. The Hindu may like to buy off your vote ? — ^Yes ; 
there may be so many at it. 

Q , — So, I cannot understand why there should be any difference. By now you 
have got your members on local boards and district boards, and those men who 
want to stand for the Assembly will surely get their friends of the scheduled castes 
at the election to say : ‘ we won’t sell our votes to the Hindu : we would give our 
votes only to you ’. To that extent, I think with either of these systems you can 
mitigate corruption ? — But the scheduled caste people are not quite independent as 
many think, or you think. They are all servants of the caste people, especially in 
the rural parts. They are agricultural labourers, tenants under landholders ; and 
there are very few who are pattadars or landowners. That being the case, the de- 
pressed classes in the rural parts are completely in the hands of the caste Hindus or 
the landowning classes. In the district boards, it is noticed that these people are 
herded like cattle and taken to the poUing booths, and their votes are taken that 
way. 

Q . — ^You have got reserved seats in the district boards ; what happens there ? — 
Even there for the reserved seats, scheduled caste men who are in the employ of 
or are the favourites of caste-Hindus are put up. 

Q - — In other words, you say the higher caste Hindu by reason of his wealth, 
his intellectual ability and his powers of organization will practically nominate the 
candidate for the reserved seat ? — ^Yes, that is what I mean. It has been so. No 
doubt the constitution may not intend it, but that is the practice. 

Q , — ^And you think the practice still continues ? — Yes* 

Q * — Can you give us some suggestions as to how that can be got over ? — 
I t hi nk it is a matter of time. Even under the new constitution, until we have two 
elections, the scheduled caste people may not be in a position to understand what 
an election is or the value of the vote. 

Q. — But gradually I suppose they will acquire the knowledge that is necessary 
as regards their position, if opportunities are given to them ? — ^Yes in course of 
time. That is why I say they must have experience of at least two elections. They 
being illiterate and ignorant, it will be impossible to educate them in a short time 
unless they see the whole thing in practice. 

Q * — ^Is there any effort being made in the way of organisation of these scheduled 
castes ? — Efforts are being made, but it is so difficult to reach the rural parts. In 
course of time, I think there wiU be good result. We have also got what is called 
the Depressed Classes Federation, and we have associations in towns and districts. 
We consult them now and again, and that is the sort of organisation we have at pre- 
sent ; but as for elections, we have not advanced so much as to organise our people 
for them. 

The Chairman , — ^The view is — and we have been going round India — ^that 
the deposit should be somewhere between Bs. 25 and Rs. 50 ? — In this province 
Bs. 50 is too much. Even Bs. 20 which I suggested is too much. When there 
was an amending Bill for the Local Boards Act, it , was I who pressed for the 
exemption of these classes from making these deposits. Now, however, people 
from the rural parts come and tell me that there being no deposit, the castemen 
put up their own servants to contest the elections against the depressed class 
candidates and there is difficulty ; because if the servants win that is all right ; 
otherwise they have not lost anything. If however we are to have a deposit, the 
castemen will not compete so much, because there is some risk of losing the 
money ; at any rate, they will think half a dozen times before standing for 
election. 
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Q, — ^But the smaller the deposit, the less is the risk ? — ^But these people must 
be able to pay. They are so poor ; they can't raise the amount, and if they do 
that is only by going to the caste people, and being obliged to them for it. That 
means, they will be the representatives of the caste people. Moreover, there are 
depressed class tenants under the landlords, and they will not be allowed to 
stand. 

Q. — It has been suggested that there should be reserved seats ; but do you 
anticipate that in these constituencies, there will be more tlian four candidates 
coming forward ? — There may be more in some places, and there may be less 
in others. 

The HorChle Mr, Justice Venkatasubba, Rao . — In some places you think even 
four won’t be forthcoming ? — ^Yes, in some places. 

Q. — Nevertheless, you think the election should go on ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — Supposing there is only one candidate of the scheduled caste available ? — 
Well, he goes in without any contest. 

Q , — Therefore, you won’t regard four as a minimum ? — No. 

Q . — You advocate single non-transferable voting in constituencies where 
a seat is reserved ? — Yes. 

Q . — ^You add that a scheduled caste man, although the single non-transferable 
vote is to be the system, must have the liberty to vote for caste Hindus ? — Yes, 
because we have to keep up the Poona Pact. 

Q . — Do you think that the spirit of the Poona Pact will be carried out by the 
introduction of the single non-transferable vote ? — ^Yes, because the caste Hindu 
will go to the scheduled caste man and this man will go to him. 

Q, — That is, you hope that the higher caste man will exercise his single vote 
in favour of the scheduled caste man and likewise the latter will exercise his one 
vote in favour of the caste Hindu man? That is what you -conceive to be the 
single non-transferable vote ! — Yes, that is my hope. 

Q , — ^You think that in spite of the system being single non-transferable vote, 
the spirit of the Poona Pact will be carried out ? — ^Yes, it ought to be so. 

* He He He He** 


Bombay. 

13. Extract from the evidence of Mr. A. V. Thakkar. 

Bombay, dated the 10th December 1935^ 

^ ^jicHeHeHeHcHeHeHe 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad , — Have you anything to say about 
the scheduled castes ? — I have something to say about the method of voting. I 
should like the distributive method of voting to be introduced. Joint electorates 
were contemplated by the Poona Pact. This joint character of the electorates 
can only be preserved if there is distributive system and not cumulative 
system 

The Chairman , — ^The view put forward against the distributive system is that 
the distributive system fetters the discretion of the voters, whereas if you give him 
the cumulative system, you can say : There are your votes. You can do what 

you like He can give one here, one there, or he can accumulate them and give 
them to one man. Under the distributive system there is not this freedom. You 
say he ought to give one vote to one, another to another, and so on. The second 
argument "against the distributive system is that by allowing the accumulation of 
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votes you protect the smaller minorities ?— Under the distributive method of voting 
you give as many votes as there are seats. That was the intention of the legislature. 
The legislature wishes the electors to put up so many members. It does not mean 
that a smaller number can be put up. It should be the same number. Therefore, 
each man should vote for two or three or four, as he likes. That is the intention of 
the legislature. 

Q , — ^In several places we found considerable support for the single non-transfer- 
able vote ? — ^That is worse than the cumulative system. 

Q . — ^The Proportional Representation Society, which is a very scientific body 
strongly advocates the single non-transferable vote. It says that is the only way in 
which minorities will get representation ? — But in this method there is no question 
of min orities at all, because they will get their reserved seats. 

Q. — ^We are told that small minorities have not had any protection under re- 
served seats. Even among the scheduled castes there are difEerent communities ?— 
The distributive system should be made compulsory. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muharmmi , — ^Do you still believe in compul- 
sion ? — In this case you are giving him representation in a constituency by means 
of four or six seats, and at the same time you give him the option fco vote for one or 
more persons. I say one vote should be given to one man ; not more than one vote 
to each. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venkatasubha Boo , — ^Whatisyour system of distribu- 
tion ? Suppose there are four candidates from the scheduled castes. There are only 
two seats to be filled up. Under your system you would allow a voter to give 
one vote to one candidate and the second to the other ? Now take another cons- 
tituency — a two-member constituency. There is one caste Hindu candidate and 
one candidate from the scheduled castes. Would you say it is essential that the 
voter should be obliged to give one vote to the scheduled castes candidate and one 
to the caste Hindu candidate ? — ^Yes ; that is what I mean. I do not want the two 
votes to be plumped. 

Q , — ^You are now mixing up three different propositions. You do not want 
the voter to have the liberty to give one vote to the scheduled castes candidate and 
another vote to the scheduled castes candidate too. You do not want that also ? — 
No. 

Q . — He must always be asked to give one vote to the scheduled castes candi- 
date and one to the caste Hindu canidate. That is a further restriction on 
distribution, because distribution means that there are two seats and two votes 
which he can cast in favour of any two ? — One is a reserved seat. 

Q * — ^That is your idea. I wanted to have it cleared up, because there is some 
confusion? — ^Because there are so many seats, he must give his votes to all the 
m'^^mbers whom he selects. 

The Chairman . — ^We have your representation before us. We shall think it 
over when we have finished our tour. I think I am correct in thinking that you said 
you did not like the single non-transferable vote ? — ^Neither single non-transferable 
vote nor single transferable vote. 

Q. — Single transferable vote is too complicated a system. It does not come 
in ? — ^Now I want to say something about the backward classes in the Presidency. 
If you refer to page 29 of the Report, you will see that one seat has been given for the 
backward classes in West Khandesh West, on the assumption that that part has the 
largest population of the backward tribes. It is true that the backward tribes 
population in the whole of the district is the largest, but the seat has not been given 
to the whole district ; it has been given to West Khandesh West, the population of 
which may be a little more than half — ^I am not quite sure. My argument is that 
the Wadia Committee has recommended one seat for West Khandesh West, but the 
population they have assumed is the population of the whole district— 281,000. 
The population that we should go by is the backward tribes population of West 
Khandesh West only, because the seat is given to that part only, not to the whole 
district. 
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Q . — Can yon give me the population of the backward tribes ? — ^In paragraph 
15 of the First Report the population of aboriginal and hill tribes in West 
Khandesh is shown as 281,000; Surat 268,000; and Thana 235,000. Although 
the population of West Khandesh may be 281,000, the seat is given not to West 
Khandesh as a whole, but to West Elhandesh West, w'hich is only a part of West 
Khandesh. They have given the seat therefore to a population which is less than 
281,000. 

The HorChle Mr, Justice Venkatasiibba Rao. — So, the force of the argument 
in favour of West Khandesh West is gone ? — ^Yes, because the population of 
West Khandesh will not be more than two-thirds of 281,000. 

The Chairman . — So far as I can make out, what they have done is this. If 
you are going to reserve a seat, the area in which it is reserved must be coterminous 
with a general constituency. If they want, they can make a special constituency 
and combine West Khandesh West with West Khandesh East, but that would pro- 
bably be 6,000 sq. miles. Therefore, they say : “ This is a backward tribes area, 
and we cannot expect a candidate to go round 6,000 miles ; therefore, we will make a 
reserved seat in a smaller constituency.”? — ^Why not make it then in Surat District, 
where in a smaller constituency there is a larger population ? 

Q. — ^Is that just typical of the backward tribes ? — ^Yes ; and there is also a large 
population of 268,000. 

Q. — ^Your contention is that Surat has a larger backward tribe population, and 
it is better entitled to have a seat on the basis of population than West Khandesh 
West. — ^Yes. 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhbaRao . — ^Your point is they might have 
made a slip : first, they took West Khandesh and its population ; then they 
divided the constituency, and in reserving the seat did not take into consideration 
the fact that the population had been split ? — ^May be. 

The Chairman . — Is there any other point you want to bring to our notice ? — 
There is one point, and that is with regard to the panel system in the case of the 
scheduled castes. There is a controversy whether four should be the maximum or 
the minimum. It is the maximum, not the min 'mum. More than four candidates 
cannot stand for the final election, but if some of them withdrew before the final 
election, there is no objection to the number being lower than four. That was the 
intention of the pact. 

— It was fixed as the maximum ? — ^The seat need not remain vacant if there 
are not four candidates. The legislature should not put a ban on the seat being 
fiUed. 

— ^Where you cannot get more than four candidates, there is no primary 
election. At the final election there may be 4, 3, 2 or 1 ? — ^Yes ; 3, 2 or 1. 

Q, Then, you share Dr. Ambedkar’s view ? — I have asked Mahatma Gandhi 

also on the point, and his view is just the same as I have stated now. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubha R od.— 'E.bnq you asked Mahatma Gandhi 
what ItiR view is as to the method of voting ? — No. I have not. I asked him 
about the other matter, namely, the single non-transferable vote in multi-member 
constituencies. To that he is very much opposed. He thinks it will be taking 
away from their right of choice. 

The Chairman . — ^It may be within the letter of the Poona Pact, but it would 
offend against the spirit of it ?— Yes. The Lothian Committee has suggested 
that this cumulative voting system amounts to single non-transferable vote. 

Q,__>There is a lot of difference, although it can be made equivalent to the 
single non-transferable vote, if the voter chooses. 

if, :^Hes|'**^^**>t‘*** 
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The Honshu Mr, Justice Venlcatasuhha Rao . — ^If the voter so chooses he can 
distribute his votes ; there is that elasticity in the cumulative voting system. That 
is not possible in the single non-transferable vote. 

The Chairman. — It was put before us that the worst feature of the cumulative 
system was this : under the system of multi-member constituencies, as you have 
in this presidency, when a large number of Harijans find themselves each in possession 
of a large number of votes, if they can get a good price for their votes, they will not 
vote for the scheduled caste candidate but spend their votes on the caste Hindus ?— 
Supposing it happens, even then the scheduled caste man does not lose his seat. 
He will come in aU the same. 

Q . — The scheduled caste men think that their man is bound to come in • there- 
fore they may give away all their votes to the others ? — ^Under the cumulative 
system also he can do it. 

(2.— It is the cumulative system that is attacked ? — ^That is an argument for 

you. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Do I understand your position 
rightly ? Is it your contention that the Northern Division should have been 
aUotted 28 seats, and the Central Division 49, as against 27 and 50 as now proposed 
by the Committee ? — Yes. 

Q. — ^Your point is that Poona City is given two seats, whereas it is entitled only 
to 1*47 ; Poona rural has been given 7 seats, whereas it is entitled only to 6 ; Kaira 
is entitled on the population basis to 4*89 but has been given only four and there- 
fore the excess given to Poona must be taken away from it and given to Kaira ? — 
Yes. 

The Chairman , — You wiU see that we caimot pretend to any local knowledge. 
What we shall do is to send a note to Government that these facts were brought 
to our notice and ask them to reconsider their proposals and give us reasons. This 
assures you of a further hearing ? — In fact Sardar Bhimbhai has argued on the same 
lines in his dissenting minute. He asks for a seat for Ahmedabad ; I am asking for 
Kaira. 

Q . — ^From where are we to take that seat ? 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — He says we can take away from 
Poona as it is not entitled to 9 seats. — ^In fact, the Central Division is not 
entitled to the extra seat given to it, if we go strictly by population. Of course 
there should be no other consideration, except in the case of a city like Bombay. 

The Chairman , — Do you think that Bombay City should have more seats than 
it is entitled to on the population basis, or only according to its population ? — Per- 
sonally, I do not think it should have more, because it gets seats in many other ways, 
such as University, Commerce and Industry, etc. 

Q, — ^We are told, Mr. Thakkar, that on the whole, in this province there is not 
much difference in outlook between town and rural and that they have the 
same interests. Is that so ? — That is with regard to small towns, not towns 
like Bombay and Poona and Ahmedabad. Only four towns are excluded. 

Q, — You think that is right ? — ^That is right. 

Q , — Elsewhere, for example, in the Punjab, they want every little town of 5,000 
or 6,000 people to be taken as an urban area. In Bengal they go to the extent of 
bringing in every municipal area even if it contains only 2,000 people ? — There may 
be too much urban outlook there. In the Punjab and Bengal they have got much 
of it. It is only here that about ten per cent, of the people have it. 

Q > — There the great big cities dominate all the others and that is your 
standard of urban outlook ? — It is not so in the United Provinces ? 

Q , — ^It comes half way there. They take as standard a population of 25,000, 
They have got about 18 towns which they call urban, but it is all arbitrary and 
there is no general principle we can apply ? — ^With regard to Bombay province, 
i think what has been done is fairly done. That is my personal view. 
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Q , — In Madras Presidency they have quite a number of what they call big 
towns but in reality they are more rural than urban. They are really market 
towns where people from the rural areas come in to sell their produce. Nothing 
that can be done is final and it will certainly take a long time to get anything like 
finahty in this matter. In these, some of the constituencies are Labour, Commerce, 
Women’s constituency — they are all experimental and educative ? — Taking my homo 
district, Panch Mahals, it also contains so-caUed two big towns, bub they are of 
course rural towns. 

Q , — They have got the same interests ? — Very much identical, no dissimt 
larity. 

Q, — ^Are they municipalities ? — ^Yes, one with 28,000 and the other with 18,000 
population. 

The EorClle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — ^What is your opinion about 
Hubli with a population of 89,000 ? — ^It is a large population no doubt. In that 
way, I w'ould exclude those which have a lesser population than 100,000, because 
we must have some certain limit which we cannot cross. 

Q, — Is it urban in outlook or rural ? — It goes in rural. 

Q, — But what is the outlook of the population of Hubli ? Is it urban or rural ?— • 
In that way all our towns are rural, except cities like Bombay and Ahmedabad 
which are nothing but industrial cities. 

Q, — Quite so. 


14. Evidence of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.A., PI1.D., D.Sc., M.L.C. 

Bombay i dated the £th December 1935, 

Dr, Ambedl'ar : Would you like me to make a general statement as to what 
I think are the implications of the pact ? This is what I would like to say. 
Essentially and broadly, the Communal Award and the Poona Pact are like, in that 
they w’ere designed for the protection of the depressed classes. The Communal 
Award protected the depressed classes by putting them in a particular compart- 
ment for electoral purposes and made them impervious to the influence of caste 
Hindus at aU stages of the election. The Poona Pact broke up the election of the 
depressed classes into two parts (1) preliminary and (2) final. So far as the primary 
election is concerned, it has maintained the exclusiveness of the Communal Award 
by putting them in a separate compartment. So far as the final election is con- 
cerned, it has abrogated the principle of exclusiveness and established mutuality 
between the caste Hindus and the depressed classes. Subject to this principle 
of mutuality in the final election, the Poona Pact is like the Agricultural Relief 
Act designed to protect the agriculturists from the clutches of money-lenders 
and, as such, a construction most beneficial to the depressed classes should be 
placed upon it. 

The Chairman : It was aU done in the interests of the depressed classes ; 
that was the paramount consideration ? — ^That was the paramount consideration. 
Although the desire of both parties was that the exclusiveness that was intro- 
duced into the electoral system, so far as the depressed classes were concerned, by 
the Communal Award, should be abrogated, it w^as understood that at some stage 
the principle of exclusiveness should be maintained. 

<?. — Can you tell me what was the idea of having four candidates ? One might 
say that the principal idea was to protect the depressed classes, but the 
secondary idea was to maintain the unity of the Hindus ? — ^That was done 
BO far as the final election was concerned. As regards the primary election, I take 
it, and I do not think that anybody had the slightest doubt about it, when the 
pact was framed 4 was intended as the maximum. 
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Why did you come to select “ 4 ” ? — 1 can give the gist of what took 
place at those negotiations. As the committee is probably aware, at tke 
time the Poona Pact was made, there was a division between the depressed 
classes themselves ; at any rate there was an apparent division. Some were in 
favour of having a general electorate ; that is to say, some were in favour of estab- 
lishing contact with the caste Hindus and some in favour of separate electorates 
and no contact. It was therefore urged that if no such system of pluraHty of 
candidates was introduced in the primary election, such of the depressed classess as 
held the former view, namely, that there ought to be contact between the caste Hindus 
and the depressed classes would have no chance. That was the primary idea 
underlying the introduction of plurality of candidates in the primary election. 

Q , — ^Plurality of candidates was introduced for the purpose of placating 
those who had advocated contact with the caste Hindus ? — ^Yes. May I proceed ? 
The next consideration that arose was this ; how many should be allowed ? 
And that of course raised this question. PluraHty of candidates means the water- 
, ing down of the representation of the depressed classes. It is something Hke watering 
down the strength of the wine, if I may use that analogy. The question arose as 
to what extent we were prepared to water down. 

Q, — Then, really the pluraHty was also generally arranged in the interests 
of the depressed classes ? — It was a concession to the caste Hindus. 

Q. — ^At the instance of one party in the depressed classes ? — ^Yes. I am 
putting it from their point of view, — ^how they looked at it. The caste Hindu 
point of view was this. They said : “ Suppose we want to have a platform 
within the depressed classes election, and we want to put up candidates, why 
should we he prohibited from doing it ? Suppose a depressed class man wanted 
to stand on the ticket of the Congress or on the ticket of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
why should he be prevented ? ” That was their point of view. As I said, the 
question therefore was, how far we should consent to the watering down, and we 
said this, that the candidate who would be elected finaUy in the finfll election 
must at least have the approval of 25 per cent, of the voting population of the 
depressed classes. 


Q , — ^We were told at a number of places that you would not be able to get 
4 or 5 ? — ^The point I wish to place before you is this : that 4 is the Tnfl.xiTmTm ; 
four means “ not more than four ” ; it does not mean “ not less than four 
there may be less than 4. In fact there is no obKgation to put up four 
candidates. 

Q . — ould it be right to say that the figure “ 4 ” is reaUy the optimum. 
If you can have an election so much the better ; it would result, in four panel 
candidates being chosen. Is that it ? — ^Yes, Then, from that it will follow 
that there would be no necessity of a primary election if there were only 4 candid 
dates. 

Q* ^ff there were only 4 candidates, no primary election ? — ^Yes. 

Q, ^If there is only one candidate, no final election ? — ^That will be the 
final election. 

There will be a primary election only if there were 5 candidates or more, 
^d no primary election if there were only 4 candidates or less t-hg/n four. That 
is fairly obvious. I think I ought to tell you that the argument advanced 
on the other side was — ^I state it for what it is worth — ^that this Poona Pact 
was an a^eement made in the interests of the depressed classes giving them 
certain privileges on certain conditions. One condition was that there should be a 
panel election resulting in the selection of four candidates, and if there were not 
four panel candidates then the condition was not fulfilled and there should be 
no election. That was put before us ? — ^If I may say so with all respect, it reduces 
the whole thing to an absurdity. 

Q. ^Then the other argument was this : — ^as regards the final election, it 
was stated that it was in fact two separate elections for one joint electorate; 
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one was for the open seat and the other for the reserved seat. For adminis- 
trative convenience, they might be held in the same place and on the same 
day, but so far as the intentions of the pact were concerned, they might just as 
well have the election on two separate days. That is another argument coming 
forward. I was surprised to hear it, and I suppose you would not agree to it ? — 

I think the final election of the depressed classes must be part and parcel of the 
general election. Mutuality is the essence of the pact ; mutuality is the final 
election. 

The HorChle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad : According to your view of the 
matter, the number “four ” was fixed merely to enable the caste Hindus to offer 
their own candidates from among the scheduled castes if they so choose, but it was 
not intended to be the irreducible minimum ? — ^It was not intended to be the 
irreducible minimum. 

Q . — And the legal rights of the scheduled castes to put up as many candidates 
as they choose were not in any way affected adversely ? — The only idea underlying 
the whole Poona Pact was this, that somewhere a contact should be established 
between the caste Hindus and the depressed classes which did not exist under the 
Communal Award of His Majesty’s Government. 

Q. — ^Because they were treated just as Muhammadans were treated ? — ^Yes. 

The DorChle Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Mao : The argument advanced against 
that view — ^an argument which we have not so far accepted — is that the 
number “ four ” was fixed in order that the general Hindu community, as 
distinct from the scheduled castes, may have in the final election, and 
therefore, if you have less than four, that opportunity some say intended to be 
afforded to the general Hindu community will be lost ? — My reply to that is : 
we are not taking away their opportunity ; they are still free to put up 4 candi- 
dates. I am not saying that there should not be four candidates. 

Q . — ^If there are four panel candidates, then the question does not arise. Sup- 
posing there were not four, but only three, two or one. TaJke the extreme case, only 
one. He is the chosen man of the scheduled castes and the general Hindu community 
has no opportunity of influencing the election ?— In the final election, the voting 
strength of the scheduled castes is probably not more than 10 per cent, and if the 
caste Hindu voters, who probably will &1 90 per cent, choose to exercise their 
vote on bahalf of that man they still have the choice and opportunity. 

Q . — ^But this is a reserverd seat ? — ^It may be a reserved seat, but still the 
opportunity for contact is there, the opportunity of voting for him and making 
him their slave is there. 

Q , — ^Not if he is going to be returned unopposed ? — All the same, they 
will have the opportunity of voting for him and making him their man. All 
that the Poona Pact provides is the opportunity to vote. 

Q, — I think Sir Laurie put the question to you ; you did not understand 
the significance of it then ; you may understand it now. If there is only one 
candidate from the scheduled castes, at the final election he will be returned 
unopposed. Where do the caste Hindu come in there ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^Where does the caste Hindu community come in ? — ^The answer to that 
is that the Hindu community has not taken advantage of the Poona Pact. 

The Chairman : In the earlier stage ? — In the primary elections. It is their 
business, not ours. 

The Eon^ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Boo : That is your answer ? — ^Yes. 

Q, — H your people want to have their own man, they must put forward as 
many as they like from the scheduled caste people ? — ^Absolutely. We give then a 
chance of being elected in the panel elections to a man who has not more than 25 
per cent, of votes behind him of the depressed classes. 
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Q , — Supposing there are 4 candidates and the last man in the panel becam& 
the first in the election ? — The result is this : from our point of view, he is a man • 
who has only 25 per cent, of our confidence. 

Q . — ^Even he stands a chance of being elected because it is a concession ' 
allowed to the general Hindu community ? — Yes, to that extent 

Q, — ^Take a concrete case. Candidates A, B, C and D come through the 
panel. A heads the poll in the panel election. D, with the support of the caste 
Hindus, succeeds in the final election, because to that extent there is the con. 
cession given to the general Hindu community. — ^That way it is mutual. 

The Chairman : In the primary election, A gets the top number of votes and 
in the last election D gets in owing to the support of the caste Hindus If they 
do not exercise their right. 

Q, — ^Your point is that they had their chance at the primary election of putting . 
forward a candidate and if they did not put forward a candidate, it is their own 
fault ? — It shows that they are not interested in their election at all and it is their 
fault. 

Q , — ^What about withdrawals ? — ^I do not see why they should not withdraw 
if they want to. 

The Eon^hle Mr, Jusfire V enhatasubba Eao *. If the caste Hindus are not abb , 
to prevent liim from withdrawing, it is their own fault ? — They should make sura 
that the candidates they put forw’ard will stand by them all through. 

Q , — If they withdrew, it is no fault of the scheduled caste people ?— No. 

The Chairman : And also there is a practical difficulty that you cannot pre- 
vent a man from withdrawing if he wishes to ? — ^Yes. 

Q. —The man who gets elected in the panel must stand there right through until 
the final election ? — Yes. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad : To stop withdrawal would be to 
deny to scheduled caste candidates the right 'which every other candidate 
, has ? — How can you force a man not to withdraw ? 

Q. — ^That is the trouble. 

The Eon^hle Mr, J ustice V enhatasubha Eao : That is caste Hindus may so 
contrive that 4 would not stand at the primary election. — It would still be in 
their hands. 

The Chairman : The argument works on both sides. 

The Eon^ble Mr, Justice V enhatasubba Rao : But from my understanding of 
the Poona Pact, it gives caste Hindus opportunity to prevent withdrawal ? — If they 
do not desire to take advantage of the opportunity, then it is nobody’s fault. 

The Chahman : The next point is whether a scheduled caste candidate, who 
'•cannot come through the panel, should be eligible to contest a non-reserved seat in 
the general constituency ? — Prom the standpoint of the principle which underlies 
the Poona Pact, namely, the mutuality, I do not see any reason why a candidate, 
who has not gone through the panel, should not contest a general seat in an area 
which is reserved, but I must also confess that I feel that this is somewhat unfair 
to the caste Hindus. 

Q , — ^Why should he ? — ^That was not the object. 

0. — It might occur, as you know ? — do not think it will ever occur. 

Q, — It will occur in Bengal, 

The HorChle Mr, Justice V enhatasubba Eao : It has ceased to be of practical 
importance except in Bengal. It is in Bengal above that we are asked to prescribe 
that it ’s only the panel candidates that can stand for the unreserved seat ? — In 
iairness I say I agree. 
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The HoyCh^e Mr, Justice Din Muhammad'. I find there are some multi- 
member constituencies here, as it is. Supposing, in the case of Marathas, there is 
a seat reserved for Marathas in one of those constituencies. Three Marathas contest 
that election. Two of them carry the highest number of votes. Will they not 
capture both the seats, reserved and unreserved ? — I was under the impression — 
may be mistaken — that wherever a seat is reserved for Marathas, they would not be 
entitled to another seat. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha Rao: You are more familiar with the 
((^[uestion of the scheduled castes. vSupposing two scheduled caste people, coming 
through the panel, head the poll. What is your idea ? — ^The one at the top should 
get in. 

Q. — ^What about the second man ? — ^That certainly was not the intention of 
the Poona Pact. It is so impossible a condition that they never thought of it. 

The HoyChle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad ; You make an unreserved seat 
reserved for the caste Hindus. 

The Chairman : Scheduled caste candidates A and B head the poll. Our 
idea is that these two men must be returned as two candidates. In other words 
when the election is on, there are 6 candidates for 2 seats. One must be reserved for 
a Harijan but the other one is open to all of them. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venkatasuhba Rao ; As soon as the poll is taken, the 
one who gets the largest number is given the reserved seat. 

The Chairman : That is why several of them said “No, these are two separate 
elections in fact”. — ^The final election is one. 

Q. — The seats are open to all candidates. — ^The principle of reservation 
does not apply. 

Q . — ^There is no reservation there. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao : It applies in this sense, that 
the man who gets the highest number is at once given the reserved seats and for the 
rest the ordinary rules of election apply. — ^He gets it not as a man to whom the 
Seat is earmarked but as a man who has got the highest votes. 

Q, — ^In other words, the very expression “ reserved seat ” means that it is 
the minimum benefit that the scheduled caste candidate must get. It does not 
mean that there is any disability. 

The Chairman ; Take these numbers. The scheduled caste man gets 600 
votes. The next higher on the list is a caste Hindu with 450 votes. The next sche- 
duled caste man gets 350 votes. Is it your contention that the 600 votes man goes 
up with the third man and that this man is elected ? 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao : No. A and B are the scheduled 
casts candidates. A ge.ts 500 votes and takes the reserved seat. B gets 450, and 
cets the iin-reserved seat although he happens to be scheduled caste candidate. 
To that extent, in a measure the caste Hindus have a grievance but in our view, 
grievance or no grievance, this is the necessary effect of the very expression “ re- 
•served seat That is the very foundation on which the whole Poona Pact is 
based. We are not concerned with the intentions but with the final product. — 
I do not think any such eventuality will ever occur. 

Q. — ^It does occur. In Madras local board elections, it did occur. There 
were some scheduled caste people and some caste Hindu people. The caste 
Hindus said “ Oh, this is a reserved seat for the scheduled caste Another seat 
will come to us. Where is the trouble ? ” They were therefore very indifferent in 
regard to the elections, with the result that both seats were captured by scheduled 
caste candidates. The caste Hindus did not realise that no seats were reserved for 
•caste Hindus, the result was that caste Hindus were nowhere and both seats went 
to the scheduled castes. I am sure that people here will not be so negligent. It 
will not he a common error. 
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The Chairman : What about the system of voting ? — do not really see how 
it can be said that this question of the method of voting arises out of the Poona Pact, 
because I find that the methods suggested, namely, the single non-transferable vote, 
the distributive vote and the cumulative vote are all systems which you find iu 
operation in places where there is no system of reservation at all. They are really 
systems which are intended to give minorities representation. Therefore, I do not 
Imow that it has any necessary connection with the Poona Pact. 

Q. — It has been suggested that the single non-transferable vote in the 
spirit, perhaps not in the letter itself, goes agaiost your underlying basis of 
mutuality. You cannot get a depressed class voter to vote for the caste Hindu un- 
less he gives up voting for his own people. — ^That is exactly my submission. If a 
voter has a free choice of casting his three votes either in the election of caste Hindu 
candidate or in the election of a depressed class candidate, then it cannot be said 
that he has no freedom of choice or the opportunity. 

Q, — You limit his opportunity. If you give him two votes, then obviously 
he has got to give one to each ? — On this question I have no definite view 
in the sense that I want to press one as against the other. I certainly object 
to what is called the distributive vote because the process become purely a 
mechanical. In my opinion, a voter ought to have an opportunity of showing 
his preference one way or the other. 

Q . — ^You do not mind one way or the other ? — 'No, 1 object to the distribu- 
tive vote because it is mechanical. The men simply gives one vote to one and 
the other to the other without having to exercise his intelligence. 

Q, — It does not allow any discretion. — ^Any intelligence. 

Q. — ^You have no objection to cumulative vote ? — No. 

Q , — ^The oumxilative system is regarded in Bombay as satisfactory ? — ^It has 
nothing to do with the Poona Pact. 

Q , — It was never discussed ? — ^I do not see any intimate connection between 
the two. — do not see how it arises out of this at all. 

Q . — It does in practice. In practice it makes a great deal of difference ? — 
My submission is that if the caste Hindu voter is really as keen as those who spoke 
on his behalf at the Poona Pact in establishing a contact and taking interest in 
the election of the depressed classes, then I think the single non-transferable vote 
is really the test. 

Q . — ^That might be so but perhaps in the same way as you object to the 
distributive vote it limits the voter’s discretion or intelligence ? — He must 
be called upon to exercise his intelligence. 

Q * — The cumulative system is very simple. You give the man two ballot 
papers. If there is a box system, he puts both in one box or, if he likes, he can give 
one to the caste Hindu and one to the depressed class candidate. He can do as he 
iikes. I think it is a very simple system, there isnotroubleabout it, but the other 
way it would be different — coloured ballot papers and so on. I do not think it is a 
very nice system to have. Then, what about the deposit, Dr. Ambedkar ? — ^My 
view is that the deposit should be a fixed sum. 

Q . — ^Right from the primary elections to the final elections ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — How much should it be ? — ^I do want to say in this case that 
charity would be misplaced and therefore I would not say that the deposit in the 
case of depressed classes should be fixed so low and so small in amount that any 
man without any chance of election might come in as a candidate simply to destroy 
the election chances of other people, 

Q . — ^We have had all sorts of figures given to us* In some places we 
were told that in the case of ordinary candidates it ought not to be less ^-ba-n 
Rs. 250, others said Rs. 100 and still others said Rs. 25 and some said Rs. 10. Our 
own idea has hovered round Rs. 50. — ^I am inclined to think Rs. 260 would be quite- 
reasonable. 
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Q . — caste Hindu will lend him the cash if he has not got it himself ? — 

I do not thinh so. 

Q - — You do not care how large it is so long as it discourages a multi- 
plicity of candidates or freak candidature ? — ^If the deposit were too small, 
caste Hindus would be too ready to advance the money, but if the deposit were 
bigger, I think other people woidd consider twice before advancing the money. 

Q . — I know of a district in Bihar where people would not be able to put 
up even Rs. 26, let alone Rs. 50. We were told by an experienced Collector, who 
has toured round his district, that not a single candidate would come forward 
unless somebody else put up the deposit for him ? — I am definitely of the opmion 
that it should not be fixed so low as that. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad : Considering the poor financial 
condition of the scheduled castes, don’t you think Rs. 250 will be prohibitive ? — 
As far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, I do not think it is prohibitive. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Y enhatasuliba Boo : You would keep it at Rs, 
250 Yes. 

The Ghamnan : In Bengal, do you think it might not be too high. — I do not 
know about other provinces. 

Q. — Even in Bihar, if you put it too low, you may get some one, for th© 
fun of the thing or for the mischief of it, to put up 10 conservancy men to stand 
as candidates ? — It would open the door to all sorts of blackmail and the candidate 
might say “ I will withdraw provided you pay me so much ”. 

Q. — ^You are getting there on very difficult ground. It is a > fairly open 
secret that there have been in the past what you may call collusive withdrawals 
and we cannot see any way of stopping them ? — Therefore, if you make it difficult 
initially for the man to stand,Ithinktheremay be some solution of the difficulty . 

Q, — ^You would rather have the bigger amount than the smaller — Rs. 260 
rather than Rs. 50 ? — Yes. 

Q . — ^Another thing. We were told in Madras I think that they were 
against anything like cumulative vote, because they are afraid that caste Hindus 
may buy over the scheduled caste candidates in order to get in their own men. Do 
you think there is anything in that ? — ^I am not afraid of that in this Presidency. 
It is all a question of political organisation. It all depends upon the fact whether 
your constituencies are conscious of the position. I do not see how you can prevent 
that. 

Q, — ^Whatever the amount that is fixed may be for a candidate for 
primary elections, you would not increase it in the case of the final elections ? 
—No. 

Q , — What it is, it must carry him right through from primary to final * 
elections ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — ^As regards primary elections being impugned, say, where a defeated 
candidate says “ I ought to have been elected and I would have been elected 
if such and such a thing had not been done by the successful candidates and if my 
voters had not been intimidated by my rivals”, what will you do about that ? — I do 
not think we should permit election disputes regarding primary elections. I am 
prepared to say that a man who went up to the final election and lost should have 
the right to dispute not only the final election but the primary election of his rivals. 

Q . — ^You create rather a difficult situation like that. Take this case : 
A, a primary candidate has been elected ; one of the 4 panel candidates, is 
successful in the final elections. E, another candidate in the primary election, is 
defeated. He will say “ Wait till the end At the end, he puts in a petition 
saying that there was intimidation and that but for that intimidation, he would 
have been returned at the primary election and had he been returned, he says, ho 
would have most certainly be A and the man who came out successful in the final 
election, that he would have beaten A because he would have had the help and been 
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aTble to gho help of his people to Y, whereas X was the successful candidate. So, 
it would mean displacing not only the reserved seat but the other one and you drag 
the candidate, who was returned in the open seat, would also have to defend the 
election petition and put, rightly or wrongly, to a lot of expenses. That is one of 
the problems confronting us ? — I agree. 

Q, Then am I right in regarding a primary election as, in a way, a substi- 

tute for nomination ? — Quite right. 

Q, And where you get such election disputes, would you Hke to employ 

a somewhat summary system for disposal of such disputes or objections 
such as bribery or corrupt practices or whatever they may be ? The Collector of 
the district or the sub-divisional officer can go round and take evidence on oath of 
people who know any thin g of the matter and at the end of two days, he ought to 
be in a position to say either that the election was a good one or that the election 
was a bad one. That would be final as regard the primary election. Then they 
go on to the next election. Of course, in that caso that will have to be I think under 
some rules as now. If a scheduled caste candidate wants to file an election petition, 
he will have to pay Rs. 1,000 like they do now, but in the case of just asking for inquiry 
into primary election, I should say if he paid Ks. 100 or Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 it would 
be fair. I am not sure what the amount fixed is but I wiH make sure ? — I agree. 

Q. — There is a chance of certain interference ? — I agree. My fear is this i 
in the decisions of these disputes there should not enter what I call 
party poHtics. The only object by which this object could be secured is to refer 
all these disputes to a judicial agency. But the question really is this : whether 
the judicial adjudication in the case of a dispute like this should take place right at 
the end of the primary election or whether it should take place before the final 
election comes. 

Q. — Directly after the final election, the advantage being that when 
caste Hindu candidates want to impugn the primary election if they are dis- 
satisfied with the result of the election, they can do so or they might put up a man 
to do it — by means of an action by one of the scheduled caste candidates against the 
other and it would therefore be a matter of comparative simplicity to conduct the 
inquiry ? — It would depend upon the kind of system provided. Such a system should 
be provided as would give no chance for party pohtics. 

The EorChle Mr. Justice VenJeatasuhta Bao : Our idea is that any irregularities 
in the primary elections should not be allowed to affect the result of the 
final elections ? — I agree. 

Q . — It being a single election, everyone will be prejudiced by this matter 
being brought up at a later stage. Therefore, what we have been considering is 
whether we could not devise a system by which some sort of finahty could be given 
to the primary election ? — I agree. My only difficulty is about the machinery. 
If something could be devised whereby we could really get expeditious and 
judicious decisions, I think it would be satisfactory. 

Q . — ^W^hat would you suggest with your knowledge of local conditions ? 
You certainly know something of the judiciary here and you can teU us what 
you think best. 

The Chairman : It is a matter of days, not a week only, but you cannot hold 
up the other elections ? — Quite true. 

The TIon^l)le Mr. Justice V enJcatasuhba Bao ; What would you suggest ? — ^I 
would suggest a Board of 2 officers appointed by His Excellency the Governor. The 
Governor might appoint a board for disposing of such disputes. 

The Chaiman : I doubt whether there will be many of them. I do not 
anticipate there will be a large number of primary elections ? — I do not think so. 
Anyway that is my hope. That is what strikes me. 

Q. — ^As a rule, the number of cases where there would be a dispute 
is I am pretty sure likely to be one or two in Bengal, because there are 8, or 9 
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candidates from the Namasudras. They are numerically a very large community 
and there are more depressed classes than higher castes. They are very keen to get 
these seats and especially, if they are not elected, to go into the open seats through the 
panel. There may therefore be some disputes in the shape of charges of bribery 
or corruption or whatever it may be. I think the quickest way is to leave it to the 
Collector of the district who ought to be able to be above party or political consi- 
derations ? — would rather seek safety in two. 

Q> — If the two differ ? — Then the election would be considered good. 
That is the rule in England. 

0. — ^Yes, if they differ, you say the election is good : that is the rule in 
England? — ^If it is a good rule in England, it ought to be a good rule here. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao : A permanent tribunal for the 
purpose of deciding election disputes. — If they differ, the election is good ? 

The Chairman : There are two judges and if they differ, the election is good. 

The KorChle Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha Rao : That is unsatisfactory. I should 
think the better plan would be to have one man who has His Excellency’s confi- 
dence or to have 3. Those of us who are familiar with chartered High Courts know 
that 2 judges sit in a division bench. If they differ, the lower court’s view prevails, 
there is no finality and the appeal goes up before 3 judges. Then you invest it 
with the character of finality, but I have always felt that when two people disagree 
and one man’s view prevails under some rules of Law, it leaves a sense of grievance. 

The Chairman : I want to impress upon you what we are contemplating. 
The primary elections take place perhaps two months before the final elections, 
and if the election petition is filed, say, just before the final election, the whole pro- 
cedure connected with election petition such as issuing of notice and so on, would 
have to be gone through and all that means a lengthy procedure. I think, on the 
whole, the best thing to do is to have a regular system by which at once the Collector 
or the sub -divisional officer, who is unconnected with elections, goes out and holds 
something like an inquiry on the lines of summary procedure ? I think some officer 
appointed by the Governor as the head of the province ought to satisfy all require- 
ments. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao : He may be after all a non- 
official. They may take a leading lawyer who may inspire confidence ? — Yes. I think 
any officer appointed by His Excellency for this purpose would do as an arbit- 
rator. 

6,—- What happens in ordinary elections ? — ^They take a High Court Judge 
and two others are appointed by His Excellency. 


Bihat and Orissa. 

15. Notes of dissent, dated 31st July 1935 and ISth Octobe? 1925, by the 
Hou’ble Babu Niisu Namyan Sinha, Minister of Education, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

I. 

The question is whether the voters in a constituency where there will be two 
seats, one for the scheduled castes exclusively and the other general, should have 
one vote or two votes each. Prima facie, each voter should have two votes which 
he can give, one to any candidate from the scheduled caste group and the other to 
any candidate from the general group. But it is urged that while caste Hindus 
cannot contest the seat exclusively reserved for the scheduled castes, a member of 
the scheduled caste is at liberty to contest the general constituency. Therefore, 
it is urged that a voter cannot be prevented from giving both his votes to two candi- 
dates in scheduled caste group. The result, therefore, may be, it is said, that the 
two candidates of the scheduled caste group may be elected instead of one from each 
group. To my mind, it seems that this inference is based upon a fallacy. It is truo 
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that there is nothing to prevent a scheduled caste candidate from contesting sea t 
in general constituency. But it does not follow that the scheduled caste candidate 
who happens to stand as a candidate for the seat exclusively reserved for his own 
caste can be elected from the general constituency for the simple reason that he is 
not a candidate in general group. No doubt, if any one of them thinks that he 
would not contest the seat exclusively reserved for the scheduled caste but will stand 
as a candidate from the general constituency, in that case, if he gets votes more 
than the votes of any other candidate of the general constituency, he may be declared 
elected. But if he elects to stand for the seat exclusively reserved for the scheduled 
caste, he cannot say that because he has obtained larger number of votes than any 
candidate in the general constituency, he may be elected from the general consti- 
tuency. This, I think, is never the intention. The only objection, therefore, to 
give two votes to each candidate where there will be two seats, one reserved for the 
scheduled caste and the other for the general seats, is to my mind without any 
foundation. In fact, ordinarily, the election of these two seats can be held sepa- 
rately and on two separate days. In that case, each candidate will enjoy two votes 
and can give two votes separately. But merely because of administrative conve- 
nience the election is held on one day, I do not see why each voter should not have 
two votes which he can give to a candidate of each group. The obvious objection 
of not permitting two votes to each voter will be that it will bring about the clea- 
vage between the depressed classes and the general Hindus which the Poona Pact 
wanted to avoid and which has been accepted by His Majesty’s Government and is 
incorporated in the Bill soon to become an Act. The result will be that if the voter 
has got one vote, the caste Hindu will cast his vote in favour of his group of the 
general candidates whereas the depressed class voter will cast his vote in favour of 
the depressed candidate. Thus, it seems to me that it will be a separate electorate 
under the garb of a joint electorate. The result will be really torpedoing the effect 
of the Poona Pact. In my opinion, the bitterness between the caste Hindus and the 
scheduled castes probably will be greater than if there had been a separate electorate . 

I am, therefore, of opinion that the proposal to give one vote to such a 
constituency is fundamentally wrong and therefore two votes should be given to 
each voter one of which he can give to any one candidate of one group and the other 
to any candidate of the other group. 


II. 

In addition to my note in Appendix B dated the 31st July 1935 in the Bihar 
Memorandum for the Indian Delimitation Committee, I wish to add a few words in 
connection with the question as to whether the voters in a constituency where there 
will be two seats, one for the Scheduled castes exchisively and the other General, 
should have one or two votes each. 

The main intention of the Poona Pact, which was accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government, was that the caste Hindus should influence the election of the sche- 
duled caste candidates and the scheduled castes should influence the election of the 
caste Hindu candidates (General Group). If a voter is given only one vote, he can 
influence only one of the two elections. It needs, therefore, no argument to support 
the contention that the voters must have two votes in order that they may be in a 
position to influence each other’s elections. 

It is said, however, that assuming that in such a constituency two votes are 
given to a voter, he must have the choice to give his two votes to two candidates 
of any one of the two groups, the General Group or the Scheduled caste Group 
candidates. To my mind this assertion is made simply because the election of the 
two ^oups of candidates is' proposed to be held simultaneously. The Poona Pact 
provided for joint electorate only but did not provide for joint constituency nor 
does clause 7 of the Fifth Schedule of the Government of India Act contemplate 
anything of the kind. The distinction between the joint electorate and the joint 
constituency should be borne in mind. The former is imperative but the latter is 
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not. The joint electorate simply means that the voters of the caste and the de- 
pressed Hindus should jointly elect a candidate. But for the purpose of adminis- 
trative convenience one of the general seats in Bihar is being selected where two 
elections, one from the general seats and the other from the exclusive seats will be 
held simultaneously. But the two sets of candidates continue to be on a quite 
separate footing and the right of the voter to make a selection by his vote to each 
one of the two groups continues under the law. 

It is suggested, however, that while a caste Hindu candidate cannot stand for 
the Exclusive Seats, a, depressed class candidate can stand for the general seats. 
Nobody disputes this right of the depressed classes to seek election from any one of 
the general seats in the province including the seat where there is simultaneous 
election of the general and the special seats. Any one outside the panel can con- 
test general seat in such a constituency. The question is whether it would be legal 
or right to allow a panel candidate who happens to have secured the second largest 
number of votes amongst the candidates of the two groups taken together to be 
elected for the general constituency. In my opinion, this cannot be done for the 
simple reason that the choice of panel is conceded to the depressed classes only for 
the reserved seats. In the general seats a depressed class candidate can stand but 
the voters have the unrestricted right to make a choice out of candidates amongst 
whom there may be depressed class candidates outside the panel. To hold that a 
panel candidate can be elected for the general constituency is to restrict the right 
of the caste Hindus to make an unrestricted choice of a depressed class candidate 
if he happens to stand for the general seats. In other words, the panel seats of the 
Depressed Class will not only be 18 but 36 or even more if triple members constituency 
is formed. This, in my opinion, is not provided for in the Government of India Act 
or in the Schedule and to my naind it seems that to restrict the right of unrestricted 
choice by any rule would be an infringement of the Government of India Act itself. 

Then there is another question. If there is only one candidate in a general seat, 
that candidate under the law will be declared elected unopposed. This right of a 
candidate to be declared elected xmopposed will be +aken away if it is held that a 
second panel candidate of the reserved group can contest also in the general group, 
and therefore one candidate of the general group will have to contest the election 
if there will be two candidates in the reserved group. This in my opinion is another 
infringement of the right of a candidate to be declared elected unopposed from his 
constituency. This confusion is due mainly to the fact that in one constituency 
simultaneous election is being held with the two groups of candidates between whom 
there is no reciprocity both ways. No such question arises in any other general 
constituency. The mere fact that the election will be held simultaneously for two 
groups in one constituency is responsible for aU these considerations otherwise it 
would not arise at all. In fact to consider such a constituency to be a joint consti- 
tuency is a mistake for it implies two or more seats of the same class. It is a consti- 
tuency from which two members will be elected from two separate groups. The 
election may be held simultaneously or on two different dates. In the latter case, 
such a general constituency will stands on the same footing as any other general 
constituency of the district. The mere simultaneous election will not change the 
fundamental difference between the two groups. I think, therefore, that there is 
no room for doubt that in such a constituency two votes should be given to each 
voter, one vote to be cast in favour of any one of the general group and the other to 
the reserved group. It is urged, further, that there might be some confusion in the 
minds of the voters themselves if two votes are given. To my mind it seems that 
there will be no confusion whatsoever so far as this province is concerned. I would 
suggest that the two votes should be of two colours, one for the general group which 
will be of the same colour as of any other general group and the other colour for the 
reserved group. The boxes of the two sets of candidates will be placed on two tables, 
and there remains a man under the present rule inside the room, and he can point 
out to any erring voter that he should cast the coloured ballot paper in one of the 
boxes kept on one table and that he should cast the other in the ballot box on the 
other table. Of course, there may be a small percentage of voters who will require 
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guidance. Most of them can easily follow and vote correctly. But if there will 
be any confusion, the vote will only have to be rejected at the time of counting. 
I think, therefore, that this suggestion of giving one vote or of giving two votes 
with a right to cumulate or to distribute as the voter likes between the two candi- 
dates of the same group will be, in my opinion, against the spirit and letter of the 
law and the Poona Pact. 


The Central Provinces. 

16, Letter, dated 14tli September 1936, from the Central Provinces and Berar 
Depressed Classes Federation, Nagpur. 


I, on behalf of my Central Provinces and Berar Depressed Classes Federation, 
beg to submit this representation in continuation to our previous suggestion regard- 
ing the delimitation of constituencies for the depressed classes in the Central Pro 
Vinces and Berar. 

One Seat should he allotted to one District 

In spite of different suggestions regarding the delimitation of constituencies 
on population basis or on voting or revenue strength, we have to emphasise the 
necessity of District Representation for the Depressed Classes in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar Legislative Assembly under the New Constitution : that the 20 
Reserved Seats should be so distributed that each district gets a Representative ; 
thus 19 seats should be allotted to 19 districts and the remaining 1 seat should be 
allotted to Nagpur cum Kamptee. In this way a district as a whole — not a tehsil 
or some part of a district — made a constituency will fully meet the administrative 
convenience and further this will give the scheduled castes throughout the Pro- 
vince an opportunity to make their voice heard. We submit that the tentative 
scheme is defective and unacceptable as far as it ignores the instructions contained 
in the letter of the Secretary of State for India to the Chairman of the Indian 
Delimitation Committee that it would be unwise to insist on an artificial uniformity 
in matters such as the size or population of territorial constituencies. The 
scheduled castes constituencies which are said to have been suggested on popula- 
tion basis in the tentative scheme do not insure workably equitable distribution 
and also do not remove invidious distinctions in the way that only Berar gets a 
representative to each of its districts and the Chhattisgarh gets many more seats 
than the number of its districts, while the Jubbulpore and Nagpur divisions get 
less seats than the number of their respective districts. From this it is obvious 
that alLocation of seats as suggested in the tentative scheme for the scheduled 
castes, is fundamentally wrong. 

We may state that so far as the tentative scheme gave 4 seats to 4 districts of 
Berar it has no grievance at all, so also Nagpur cwm Kamptee as entitled is allot- 
ted 1 seat ; but to allot 8 seats to 5 districts of Chhattisgarh and 2 seats to 1 district 
of Saugor means clearly over-representation which on the other hand has abso- 
lutely deprived the 4 districts of Wardha, Betul, Mandla and Nimar from electing 
their representatives for ever. Thus there is no justification in forming unwieldy 
constituencies in the way that these four districts should be left unrepresented. 
So also the decision of the Provincial Delimitation Committee to deprive the dist- 
rict of Balaghat of representation with the object to give weightage to Berar, cannot 
be justified. The only way in which justice and fairness could be done as to 
approach the problem is that each district should be made a constituency for the 
scheduled castes for single return which is neither over-representation nor under 
representation. 

We therefore suggest and strongly demand that one seat should be given to 
each district combined of urban and rural areas throughout the province and the 
remaining one seat to Nagpur cum Kamptee. 



FEDERATION. 


Withdrawal of Candidature should he permitted. 

We feel it necessary to point out that the question of electoral procedure said 
to be arising out of the Poona Agreement is totaUy unnecessary and absolutely 
baseless. After a prolonged discussion at the meeting of the Provincial Delimita- 
tion Committee the caste Hindu members have expressed to the effect that the 
scheduled castes seat should remain vacant if there are less than four ca<ndidat8S 
for the primary election and further that to permit withdrawal means to leave the 
way open for a single candidate to secure election without a poll. The intention 
of these caste Hindu members clearly appears to deprive the depressed classes 
of the benefit of the Poona Agreement ; therefore they guide themselves simply 
by imaginations of their own in absence of any personal knowledge of the real spirit 
of the Agreement or of the circumstances then existing at the deliberations of its 
framers. I for myself can say, since I was a member to one of the parties which 
framed the Poona Agreement, that the Poona Agreement was framed on the under- 
standing that the usual electoral procedure would be followed. The obstacle which 
is being suggested to put over the scheduled castes elections at different stages, 
was in fact never the idea among the framers of the Agreement when the Agreement 
was actually framed. Such obstacles can serve no purpose but on the contrary 
they will add to thft already existing drawbacks of the community. Elections for 
the scheduled castes would be more disadvantageous and far removed from the 
existing general principles of elections if they are overburdened in order to favour 
the wide choice of the caste Hindus. 

Wg may for reference give here the decision of the Madras Government on the 
report of the Madras Delimitation Committee that the candidature successful at a 
primary election ought to be allowed to withdraw his candidature before the main 
decision. We therefore suggest and insist that the usual electoral procedure should 
be applied to permit withdrawal of candidature before the primary as well before 
the main election has taken place. 

Single Non-transfer able vote should he adopted. 

In this province the depressed classes have got 20 seats in the Provincial 
Assembly. The tentative scheme provides all these 20 seats to be elected from 
dual member constituencies. In the dual member constituency one of the two 
seats is reserved for the scheduled castes and the system of cumulative voting or 
the system of each voter having as many votes as there are candidates to be elected 
being altogether complicated and dangerous to the interests of the scheduled 
castes we are inclined to prefer single non-transferable vote both because it would 
minimise the strain on the Polling Officer and on the voter and because it will pre- 
vent the majority community from electing dummies from among the scheduled 
castes as was done during the Council boycott movemont when the Councils 
were said to have meant for Dhods and Chamars. 

To verify this fact we submit that the proportion of the caste Hindu voters and 
the scheduled caste voters is 10 to 1 approximately in the Province. This means 
that a candidate from the scheduled castes will have to be directly under the 
influence of the vast majority of voters from the caste Hindus and the candidate 
who wiU come out successful from among the scheduled castes candidates will 
virtually be termed as a candidate sent by tho caste Hindus. Such a candidate 
when he sits in the Provincial Assembly will not represent tho interests of the 
scheduled castes since during election the main backing of such a candidate 
was from the vast majority of caste Hindu voters. This way the reservation of 
seats for the scheduled castes will bo mere farce and not a reality. In oider to 
implement the Poona Agreement we contend that tne depressed olassos should 
remain part and parcel of the Hindus politically as they are considered to be so 
socially and religiously. Socially and religiously the position of the depressed 
classes is well known that they are untouchables likewise, let them remain so 
in the general constituencies with the only privilege to stand for unreserved 
seats. 



We therefore urge that in these duakmember constituencies the system of 
single non-transferable vote should be enforced in order to provide the depressed 
classes with a chance to send their real and sincere representatives in the Provincial 
Assembly. We submit that this system finds favour with the Madras Government 
as per the suggestion of the Secretary of State for India to the Chairman of the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. 

In conclusion it is hoped that the suggestions made above will not go unheard 
as they have been the voice of the depressed classes as expressed through meet- 
ings and conferences all over the Province. ® 


Assam. 

17. Note, dated 31st October 1935, submitted by Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das 
Seuapati, Member, Franchise Committee and representative, Depressed 
Classes, Assam. 

Method qf voting. 

Everywhere it is being heard that the Poona Pact is not clear. From my com- 
mon sense I understand that the wiser caste Hindus in the interest of the Hindu 
strength and unity brought the depressed Hindus from the separate electorate given 
them in the Premier’s Award to their own joint electorate by donating some of their 
general seats to be reserved m favour of the depressed. I say that the Poona Pact 
is a will, caste Hindus are the donors, depressed Hindus are the beneficiaries and the 
Government are the executors. The object is to bring ‘touch’ to the untouchables 
within the Hindu fold. 

^ Evidently Government in this situation are expected to execute the Poona Pact 
by introducing such a method of voting as may promote the main object in view of 
removing untouchabiHty and helping the caste Hindus in their efforts to bring the 
depressed to their caste status. No method whatever advantages there may be 
for purpose of umform procedure should not be appHed to a general constituency 
which combines an unreserved seat and a depressed seat if such system has the slight- 
est chance of keeping both the parties separate. The Poona Pact itseH is a sp^sial 
a^eement and it requires special procedure in voting for its puipose. I have there- 
fore repeatedly suggested that the special procedure of reciprocal voting between 
the caste Hindus and depressed Hindus be adopted with the restriction imposed 
on the voters to use one vote in favour of the caste Hindu candidates and the other 
in favour of the depressed candidates on the following considerations 

(a) Obligation and friendly feeling,— ~li separate votes are not reserved or 

prescribed, the caste Hindus will use both the two votes in favour of the caste Hindus 
and on the other hand the depressed will not get an extra vote to exercise in favour 
of the caste Hindus and thus to keep them under obligation and to promote friendly 
feeling for purpose of removing untouchability. ^ 

(b) Deprivation of the other general constituencies.— li two votes are given 
with the liberty to use in favour of caste Hindus in general constituencies where 
there are reserved seats, unfairness will be done to other general constituencies. When 
the caste Hindus in one constituency have two votes, why the caste Hindus of a 
neighbouring constituency should remain deprived of that privilege ? 

(c) A general constituency with a depressed seat not a multi-Tnember constituency — 

Actually a general constituency cannot become a plural member constituency for 
the addition of the depressed seat of peculiar nature. It is only when a general 
seat IS added to a general seat of the same character, the constituency may be treated 
as a plural member constituency, am. therefore the method of ordinary voting in a 
plural member eonstitaency has no application here and a special procedure as the 
one suggested should be prescribed i o oerve the object of the Poona Pact. 

(d) JJniowihi^iUty mil not be removed. — liberty is given to the use of 
both votes without restriction, the caste Hindus wiU surely exercise no votes in 
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favour of the depressed and the depressed will not vote for the caste Hindus with the 
result that, mutual friendly feeling will never grow and the object of the Poona Pact 
that our untouchabUity will be removed within 10 years or so wiQ never be fulfilled. 

(e) Utility of second election. — If the reciprocal voting is not imposed, the 
oaste Hindus and the depressed will be evidently voting for their own candidates. 
The depressed wiU vote for the depressed in the panel. Then what is the utility of 
the second time voting in the general and final election ? 

(/) Predominance of larger castes. — ^There are ten depressed castes in the 
Surma Valley and four in the Assam Valley with varied populations ranging from 
IJ lakhs to 4,000. Monopoly will go to the larger castes among the depressed, if 
votes are left to them without interference of caste Hindu votes. From the quarrel 
in the depressed deputation, the Delimitation Committee has experienced that the 
chance of organization amongst the different scheduled castes is istant. ]^fot only 
vaUey quarrels there are caste quarrels also. 

(g) Return of fit candidates. — ^If votes are left to the depressed without 
interference of the caste Hindu votes, the scheduled castes will naturally from then* 
caste feeling vote for their own caste candidates whether they are fit or not. No 
doubt, caste Hindus will select the best candidates, if they get votes for use in favour 
of the depressed as the depressed candidates have reserved seats and will not be 
competitors of caste Hindu candidates. 

From aU points of view, the reciprocal voting is necessary which has been deci- 
ded twice in the matured discussions of the Franchise Committee of March, 1933, and 
September, 1935, and also in the Government meetings and agreed to unanimously 
on 28th October, 1935, by the deputation of the depressed before the Delimitation 
Committee. This method will evidently promote the object of the Poona Pact. 


VI.— WOMEN* 

Madras. 

IS. Extract from letter, dated 4tli November 1935, from Miss M. Janaki 
Ammal, Honorary Magistrate^ Calicut. 

Polling Booths. 

I would stress strongly the location of polling booths in every convenient centre 
in which there are 600 voters to enable the lady voters to record their votes without 
subjecting themselves to personal inconvenience and trouble. If, however, this 
system could not be applied to the Tamil Districts, Malabar, with its peculiar condi- 
tions, might be made an exception in that respect. My reasons for that are thai, 
despite civilisation and progress, the rural areas in Malabar are still intractable for 
want of up-to-date communications in the shape of roads and bridges. Apart from 
the town area, the District, on the whole, is scattered far and wide with hills and 
forests intervening with many streams and rivulets unbridged, with no facilities 
for modern conveyances. Further, there is the prevailing impression, veiy just 
and logical indeed that acceptance of conveyances from candidates naturally 
interferes with the independent and discriminate exercise of the franchise. 

Single-Memh&r constituencies^, 

There shoifffl be single member constituencies to enable women to contest 
general seats, independent of any party. The same procedure may be adopted in 
the case of men also. It is certain that women candidates would inevitably have to 
spend larger amounts in the event of plural member constituencies and undertake 
uncomfortable travelling in distant areas for canvassing votes if the general consti- 
tuencies happen to be unwieldy. 

Preparation of Electoral Rolls, 

The advantage of literacy qualification for women and wife’s qualification on 
her husband’s property would be lost if particular care and attention were not to 

* A Report on certain difficulties in compiling a test electorate roll in Agra in 
1933 is printed separately at page 287, 



be exercised in the preparation of electoral rolls in all villages. To remedy that 
defect, I would suggest the appointment of a non-ofScial committee with a lady 
member on it for the preparation of electoral rolls, the lady member being authorised 
to receive applications for registry on behalf of women voters. The committee 
in preparing the foundation list should make it strictly accurate, adopting all possible 
safeguards. 


BENGAL. 

19. Letter No. 4875AR, dated 23rd December 1935, from the Government of 

Bengal. 

With reference to your demi-official letter No. 1216, dated the 18th December 
1935, 1 am desired to forward herewith a copy of Government of Bengal, Education 
Department, letter No, 1044-Edn., dated the 4th March 1927, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women officers of the Education Department for the recording of votes of 
womon and the utilisation of girls’ schools and eollogos as polling stations in elec 
tions. 

The local Government have reviewed the question in the light of the big 
increase in the number of womon likely to be enfranchised under tho new Consti- 
tution, and have decided to koop the order in abeyance for tho first elections under 
the reformed constitution as far as possible. A copy of Education Department 
letter on the subject, No. 19 T.-Edn., dated tho 19fch April 1935, is enclosed 
hero with. 


Enclostoe I. 

Letter No. 1044 Edn., dated 4th March 1927, from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, Education Department, to the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 155, dated tho 12th February 1927, 
regarding the employment of womon officers of tho Education Department to work 
as presiding officers of women voters, and the utilization of girls’ schools and colleges 
for such work. You state that tho ladies employed in the Education Department 
dislike this work, and that the class to which many women voters belong afford 
strong reasons for this dislike. You also refer to tho reasons which make it oxtromo- 
ly undesirable that women voters of this class should bo allowed to come to girls’ 
schools and colleges. You mention that the Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation has written to Miss Wright, Principal of tho Bethuno College, 
Calcutta, for help in the recording of votes of womon voters in the forthcoming 
elections for the Corporation, and you ask for Government orders on the matter. 

In reply, I am to say that in view of the facts reported by you, the Government 
of Bengal in the Ministry of Education consider that it would be very wrong to 
allow the girls’ schools and colleges to bo utilized over again as polling booths in 
elections, and they do not desire that the women officers of tho Education Depart- 
ment should work in any election in future for the recording of votes of women 
voters. I am to request that the Calcutta Corporation may be informed according- 
ly and asked to make their own arrangements for this work. 

Enclosueb II. 

Letter No. 19 T.-Edn., dated the 19th April 1935, from tho Secretary to tho 
Government of Bengal, Education Department, to tho Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal. 

I am directed to refer to Government Order No. 1044-Edn., dated tho 4th March 
1927, prohibitnig the employment of the women officers of the Education Depart- 
ment for the recording of votes of women voters and the use of girls’ schools and 
colleges as polling booths in any election. 
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2. I am to say that the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have 
decided to keep these orders in abeyance for the first elections under the reformed 
constitution on the understanding that such buildings and the services of women 


20. Letter, dated 15th October 1935, from Mrs. Kumudini Basn^ Councillor^ 

Calcutta Corporation. * 

My flrst^ point is that the Women’s Constituency for the non-Muhammadan 
woman candidate has been too large, hopelessly immanageable and extremely costly. 
In municipal elections Calcutta is divided into 32 wards and a candidate has to 
approach on an average about 4,000 voters ; the area of his constituency also is al- 
ways of a convenient size, so that the candidate has not to spend much for an election 
campaign in his limited constituency. 

Compared to this, the non-Muhammadan woman candidate’s constituency 
has been selected to be the whole of Calcutta which is two hundred times bigger in 
area than the biggest municipal ward in Calcutta. So that compared to the Corpora- 
tion candidate the woman candidate for the Council has to spend two hundred times 
more money and time in moving round her constituency. 

In a corporation constituency the average number of voters is about 4,000. 
In smaller constituencies there are not even more than 2,000 voters. But the 
woman candidate for the Council has to approach more than 7 lakhs voters. 

I do not know of any Government in the world that has made such an unwieldy 
constituency for women to contest a seat. The postage for sending manifestoes 
alone to these 7 l akh s voters shall cost each time an alarming amount, let alone 
the election costs which shall run up to a fabulous amount making it impossible 
and unthinkable for women of moderate means who are otherwise highly desirable 
candidates in point of education, attainments, culture, social service and service to 
the cause of coxmtry and humanity — ^I say you will make it impossible for such women 
candidates to contest a seat for the Council who fought for it for years and years 
and got it after a strenuous fight in two successive Councils. 

Women in Bengal have very recently got the franchise. Their constituencies 
have not been traiaed as yet and the women voters have not yet fully realised the 
value of the vote as well as of the candidate whom they send to the Council. In this 
primitive stage of the franchise if the candidates are required to face such an enor<* 
mously big constituency and spend such an enormous amount of money then the 
whole purpose of the suffrage will be frustrated and only the monied class shall have 
chance to go in for such costly elections. 

Looked at from another point of view the size of the constituency and the 
number of voters should be so formed that all the candidates may be equally placed, 
none having any advantage or disadvantage over others. This principle should be 
observed as much as possible in framing the constituency and fixing the number of 
voters. But this principle has been entirely overlooked in case of the non-Muham- 
madan woman candidate. Not only the size of the constituency has been made un- 
wieldy and hopelessly unworkable but by Ihe joint vote of both male and female 
voters, the non-Muhammadan woman candidate has been placed at a great disad- 
vantage compared to the Muhammadan woman candidate who has to seek the female 
voters alone of her constituency. 

To counteract the objections of such an enormously big constituency a sort 
of remedial measure has been suggested by withdrawing the franchise from certain 
wards in Calcutta which is most reprehensible both as a principle and as a policy. 
It is highly unfair, unjust 'and iniquitous to take away the voting rights of men 
and women from a certain ward without any rhyme or reason and without any fault 
of theirs. 

H 
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To cover the mistake of the Delimitation Committee and reduce the size of the 
Calcutta constituency some wards have to be deprived of their franchise right and 
as no principle can be followed to do this, this has been sought to be done on most 
whimsical and arbitrary way. I take the strongest objection to this arbitrary and 
whimsical method which I cWaoterise as the negation of all Law, Rules and Pro- 
cedure. 

My second point of objection is that it has been made obligatory for the non- 
Muhammadan candidate to seek the votes of both male and female voters of this big 
constituency. 

Itissingularly striking that while the Muhammadan candidate has to seek the 
votes of women voters only the non-Muhammadan candidate has to approach 
both male and female voters of her constituency for which the number of voters of 
her constituency has been estimated at over some lacs. 

I am therefore opposed, at least as long as the size of the constituency remains 
as big as it is now, to the non-Muhammadan candidate having to seek the vote of 
male voters. 

Woman suffrage was sought, fought for and obtained all over the world for a 
distinct purpose and principle. It was found after long experience that many vital 
questions of social, domestic and public welfare affecting the home and women’s 
sphere of activities were entirely neglected and often opposed by men legislators. 
It was then that the women took the field and got the franchise. 

I am, therefore, of opinion that women candidates should depend first and fore- 
most on women votes alone for whose sake they came into the fray. Purity of the 
home and purity in social life, maternity and child welfare, evils of cabaret shows • 
and bad cinemas, marriage and divorce laws, inheritance of property and various 
other matters, intensely affect the women folk alone and it is a matter of regret 
that men legislators have been found either to be indifferent or directly opposed to 
any reform in these matters. 

These are pre-eminently the woman’s cause and the woman candidate should 
seek the votes of women alone for going to the Council. 


21. Evidence of Mis. Shamsun Nahar Mahmud, Secretary, All Muslim Ladies'' 
Association, Mrs. N. G. Sen, and Mrs. P. K. Bose. 

Calcutta, dated the 18th November 1935. 

The Chairman . — ^What we want your advice on is how much a woman can do 
and how many voters she can canvas and so on. — {Mrs. Sen) We held meetings 
m many centres after the Government communiqu(5 was published and knew 
nothing of these things, i.e., the divisions of Calcutta. We issued a memorandum 
which was published in all the leading newspapers, in which we have practically 
told what we wanted to say. We hold the view that it is not fair to give us only 
one seat in Calcutta — ^I mean one Hindu and one Muhammadan, when there are 250 
members in the coming Council which is bigger than Bombay and Madras, and to 
have 5 seats altogether for women : it is really very inadequate. If we could have 
some more seats for Hindu women in Calcutta it would be easier for women 
to canvas and get elected. 

Q . — ^We caimot increase the number of seats that is the difficulty. — 
{Mrs. Mahmud) What we want is that in future whenever the occasion arises you wiU 
do it for us. Six seats are meant for the representation of the special interests of 
women. {Mrs. Sen) We are against reserved seats. We do not want any special 
favour. WTaat we ask you to do is to let us be on the same footing with the men. You 
give only five seats and make it more difficult by making it the general constituency 
of Calcutta. What wlQ the poor women do ? I have lived in England for 16 years 
and have seen many women campaigns there. How difficult it is for the women 
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there to canvas in spite of the fact that they have so many organisations and they 
have more freedom than the women of India. In Bengal when you are giving it. 
for the first time don’t you think that you should make it a little easier for the women ? 
In England in the House of Commons out of 60 women seats nine have got in. 

There is more percentage of ladies in the Bengal Council than in 
the House of Commons and I should think that you have been more generously 
treated in this respect. — {Mrs. Sen) I cannot understand how we are going to 
make it a success. Look to the tremendous expenditure involved in an election 
campaign. I think very few women here have got independent means to spend 
money and every candidate will have to spend a few thousands. And then 
instead of having the whole of Calcutta you divide it into wards. We are 
strongly opposed to it. I have got a memorandum that was sent in 1931 to 
the Bound Table Conference from the organisations of Calcutta, viz., the National 
Council of Women and the All-Lidia Women’s Orga,nisation. They say that they 
do not want any special favour. But 1 do not see anything of the revised x)roposal8 
in it. It came in iDeihaps later. Some ladies gave personal evidence and I think 
they do not understand the special situation in Bengal where the task is an 
enormous one for women. We like the principle but when the principle cannot be 
put into practice we should have Dacca, Narayanganj and Chittagong included in 
the general electorate and Calcutta ought to be only women’s electorate. 

Q. — Are you seriously suggesting that all the divisions in Bengal should be 
included m the women’s constituency ? — ^We would like the general electorate 
with men and women. In Calcutta it will be easy for a woman to get the Muham- 
madan woman’s seat because they have got about 7,000 Muhammadan women. 
But for us Hindus both men and women will mean more than 1 lakh of people. 

The Honshu Mr. Jusi%ce Bin Ifuhammad. — You have remarked in your 
representation that the Government proposal is unfair to women. On the one hand 
you condemn restricting the women to selected areas and on the other you com- 
plain that you have been given a wide constituency. What are your concrete 
suggestions ? — ^My suggestion is to have women electorate. If it is not possible 
t/hen the constituency would be confined to general electorate. Taking the condi- 
tions as they are we would strongly oppose to divide Calcutta. (Mrs Mahmud) 
The position has been made more difficult by Government. We want the whole of 
Calcutta and not any particular wards. We want fair treatment. 

Q. — Taking things as they are, what do you suggest. If you pick out certain 
wards, the other wards will have no chance of participating in the election of the 
special women’s seats ? — (Mrs. Sen)^ I think there will be no chance of any desirable 
woman getting in. It is better to keep the whole of Calcutta. Why put such a tre- 
mendous task on the woman’s head. Every woman has a right to select her own 
candidate. We would mate Calcutta one constituency. 

Q. — ^While s ympathising with your difficulties, how do you think it will be 
reasonable for us to recommend the restriction of the constituency and at the same 
time to increase the area of that constituency. — In the new constitution they 
are supposed to have the special right to select candidates. If you cannot have a 
woman’s electorate it will be better to have the whole of Calcutta than divide it. 
We wanted to have one constituency for Chittagong as also for the other divisions, 
and, as you know, Bengal women are far more advanced and they feel that the 
education and their culture fit them in every way to exercise this right. It would 
have been better if we had got 10 seats. (Mrs. Mahmud) We simply place our 
* views before the Government and it is for them to do the needful. We want all 
the Calcutta wards being allowed to vote and we want the women’s electorate. 

The Chairman. — We have dealt with the facts as they are and we are anxious to 
afford all facilities to make the election as easy as possible. There is no sort of 
restriction as you are able to put up women for aU the constituencies right through- 
out the province, Muhammadan, Urban, rural or general constituency. What we 
are taking special paius to make sure is that the future Legislative Assembly wHl 
have the advice of some ladies. In the House of Commons you know there is a 

h2 
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great value attached to the presence of these ladies, not because of their number but 
because of their qualities. They speak on behalf of the womanhood. Do you still 
think that it would be better to have the whole Calcutta constituency ? — (Mrs. Sen) 
We have been strongly advised by some members of the Legislative 
Council — even by Mr. Wordsworth — and other Indian and European laches and 
genetlemen, to cut down Calcutta and have few wards. We want women’s elec- 
torate. As you know, in most matters, for instance in social matters, it is the men 
who stand in the way. If women vote for women they would know who would 
be their best speakers, and there are many progressive women now-a-days, 

Q . — What is your practical proposal ? Do you want the whole of Calcutta ?— 
(Mrs. Mahmud.) We want the franchise to be as wide as possible. At the 
same time it would be a difficult problem and we find no solution for it, but it is 
for the Government to solve the problem. (Mrs. Sen) The All-India Women’s 
Conference recona mended a mixed electroate for the whole of Calcutta. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^You should remember that the women 
will have their votes ; only they will have to exercise them in the choice of men, 
if no woman stands. In the case of reserved seats they will be oast in the choice of 
women. (Mrs. Sen) We insist on woman candidate and not so much on man candi- 
date. 

The Chairman — As an alternative what do you think of the idea of having a consti- 
tuency in a certain poi*tion of Calcutta where you know there are a fairly large number 
of women who are far advanced and who will vote. It is better to begin in a 
small way. Then you will have another seat as well, in a constituency where men 
and women will vote. But it is not possible to increase the number of seats. — ^We 
want mixed electorate for the whole of Calcutta. 

Q. — ^You mean to say it should be one of the Calcutta seats and not a 
ward from here and a ward from there. — One such constituency that will return 
a man and a woman. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — It may be coterminus but it will 
not be a man’s constituency. It will be named as a special constituency ? — 
Besides the Hindu woman in Calcutta there will be another woman. (At this stage 
Mr. Gilchrist explained the matterto Mrs. Senh (Mrs. Mahmud) There are only two 
women constituencies for the women of Bengal one for Calcutta and the other for 
Dacca cum Narainganj. The AU-India Women’s Conference strongly protested 
against this unfair proposal. We want the women franchise to be as wide as 
nossible. There must be representatives from all over Bengal. 

The Chairman. — But you have got the franchise for women’s constituency. 
* — (Mrs. Mahmtid) The women of Calcutta and Dacca and Narainganj 
are getting this advantage alone but why should the women of other districts be 
deprived of this facility? Narainganj is not so important with regard to women’s 
franchise. 

Q. — ^What your argument comes to is this : As regards the special 
constituency you said first of aU that there are only 5 special women constituencies 
and protested that your seats were at least not double that number in view of the 
political importance of women. Then you improve upon that and propose that as 
regards the Indian women seats two should go to Moslems and two to general, one 
to West Bengal and one to East Bengal. But we must make a constituency manage- 
able so that the candidate may maintain some relation with the electorate. So 
we must have a comparatively small constituency. Eurther that for East Bengal 
it should be composed of Dacca town and Narainganj which are closely connected. 
You say in that case what about the women of Rajshahi, Chittagong, Mdnapore, 
etc., and that while women of Dacca are getting the vote others don’t. That is 
perfectly tme but in the present circumstances that cannot be avoided ? — 
(Mrs. Sen) Do you tell us that in the present circumstances it is not possible 
to enlarge the Calcutta constituency ? But as regards Dacca constituency w0 
suggest that it should be enlarged to include at least Chittagong. (Mrs. Mahmud) 
If it is possible to add other towns also at least the divisional headquarters well and 
good but if that is not possible at least Chittagong should be added to Dacca 
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Chittagong is one of the most important towns in Bengal, and women of 
Chittagong are very much advanced in education. 

^he Hon'hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Don’t you think that it would be 

very inconvenient for a woman candidate to travel from Dacca to Chittagong ? 

{Mrs, Mahmud) Narainganj can be easily left out because it is of no importance 
with regard to women franchise. 

The Ghairimn, — ^Then what about Comilia, NoakhaK and Bakarganj ? We know 

that Chittagong and Dacca are separated from each other by long distance. 

But we cannot give up our legitimate rights for others on the ground of unwieldiness 
of the electorate. Government have made our position very difficult. 

The Hon'hle Mr. J ustice Din Muhammad. — Do you belong to Chittao'on<y ? 

I belong to Noakhali but was educated at Chittagong. ^ 

Q , — Do you suggest that this constituency should be confined only to 
Muhammadans or be open to general women ? — ^If it is possible to enlarge the general 
consituency well and good. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice V enkatasubha Eao. — You are specially advocating 
a Moslem constituency in Chittagong ? — ^Ifitis possible to enlarge well and good but 
ifitisnot possible you can extend it to the Muhammadan women constituency at 
least. In comparison with the Calcutta women constituency, the Dacca women’s 
constituency is quite a manageable constituency. Even if Chittagong is included 
the number of electorate will be roughly speaking 4,000 and in Calcutta the 
Muhammadan woman’s constituency where women only can vote the number is 7,000. 
Government have also agreed that if it is not possible to include any other towns 
say divisional headquarters, it is not possible to include Chittagong. The proposal 
was defeated by a majority of 8 to 6 in the Provincial Committee because there was 
no representative of Chittagong on that committee. 

The Chairman. — It is a very difficult question. If we include Chittagong then 
why not include Mymensingh, Hooghly and Midnapore ? 

The Eon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^How to jump over the interven* 
ing area ? — (Mrs. Mahmud) We can go to Europe and Karachi for educational pur- 
poses and can’t we go from Dacca to Chittagong for this purpose ? 

Q . — The same argument that you are employing may be advanced by other 
women that is why should they be superseded by Chittagong women ? Why should 
the latter be preferred ? — (Mrs. Sen,) Why was Dacca chosen at all. 

The Chairman. — As a large educational centre. — Chittagong is in no way 
less advanced in female education than Dacca. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Why not say clearly that take 
this seat away from Dacca and give it to Chittagong ? — We cannot be so selfish. 

Q . — You do not suggest to take away the seat from Dacca to Chittagong, but 
you say that Chittagong should be added to the women’s constituency and that is 
reasonable from your point of view. But that looks unreasonable to us considering 
the distance between the two places. If you had said that the seat should be 
taken away from Dacca and given to Chittagong that would have been more 
reasonable ? — I think that proposal also came from certain individuals or associa- 
tions. Dacca, Chittagong and Narainganj are not as big as Calcutta. 

The Chairman. — Trying to canvass the whole of Calcutta means tremendous 
expense, so I would press you to answer this : Do you still seriously prefer that 
all the special women’s constituencies should include the whole of Calcutta rather 
than selected wards of a man’s constituency ? — (Mrs. Sen.) One constituency 
of course would mean less work, but then we leave out so many wards that it would 
be a very small constituency. I also think that if we have the whole of Calcutta 
there will be so many voters that the candidates will not be able to go to every 
one of them. 
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You advocate that the whole of Calcutta should be a woman’s 
constituency rather than disappoint women in the constituencies which will in- 
clude six Calcutta men’s constituencies and make them for purposes of a special 
women’s constituency one special constituency ? Do you expect the women to 
canvas all these voters ?--Yes. If you take a few wards, say ten, even that 
would be bigger than a man’s constituency, 

Q . — I gather that you prefer to take certain selected wards but even that 
would be too large, and I think beyond an average woman’s strength to canvas ?— 
(Mrs, Bose) It would be large no doubt, but the ideas of woman’s election and 
candidature would spread all over the area. 

What idea do you mean to spread — that they have got the vote ? That 
she is qualiiiod to become a voter or elector ? And that these seats confer an 
extraordinary privilege on your sex ? — Bub what is the dilSculty in choosing 
certain wards ? 

Q , — The size of a woman’s constituency should be restricted ; otherwise 
it v/oukl be bigger than a man’s which would not be at all fair. If you make 
a consbituencj' loo large it miglifc irighten av/ay desirable candidates. So I would 
suggest a man's constituency so that the women voters thei’cui iuay fie easily get- 
table and canvassed. 

The Moh'bie Mr, J uslioe Din Mu 'uimnmd,-— You know where the women are in 
large numbers. Ton ought to know best which v/a-rds should be chosen.— 
(Hero Tvlr. Gilchrist explained the map regarding the distribution of consti- 
tuencies in Calcutta). {Mrs, Bose) May I ask what is the advantage of taking only 
one constituency from the men’s instead of taking some wards hero and there ? 

The Ghairt^mi, — For admimstrativo convenience. Secondly as we have got the 
same electoral roll you vvill probably have the assistance of some of the canvassers 
of the male candidates. It will be convenient for the lady candidate to go round 
with this man ; one constituency will probably bo the easier and will save expense 
also. — There will be two elections on the same day. 

Q , — But one eleotio]! will be in a woman’s constibuenoy. — If the election is 
on a separate day, in w^hat way does it help the woman ? 

Q. — The question of canvassing and the question of expanse and the question 
of nursing the constituency have to be considered. — (Mrs. Sen) It would in any 
way interfere with the women if they are confined lo one ward ; but if she has wmrds 
all over the towm, then she will be able to wield larger influence. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhamnmd. — In what manner? I do not 
think she will be able to visit all tha w^ards to canvass votes ? — The male 
candidates’ canvassers will do this for them. 

Q . — In case several wmrds were formed into one constituency, the poor lady 
will have to requisition the help of half a dozen candidates who are contesthig the 
general male seats and go about and bog for votes from all the caudidatos. — (Mrs, 
Bose) She would have the help of all the men standing from the different consti- 
tuencies. 

Q , — Is it not more honourable to beg from one only than to beg from five ? 
Don’t you realise that it would be difficult for her to go and beg for votes from 
several persons ? 

The Chairman. — It is a very difficult question. I want to impress on you the 
fact that we want to make it as easy as possible for the woman to contest these 
special seats and we hope that they will be successful without having to spend an 
undue amount of money and without undue trouble or toil ? — We have to talk 
that over. 

The Bon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— -We hsbve not made up our minds 
and shah have to think over the matter in the light of bhe opinion you have given. 
— (Mrs, Sen) If we are going to have a constituency it is better to have one cen- 
trally located with some wards from the north and some from the south. 
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Why didn’t yon send a suggestion regarding those wards ? Just let us 
have a memorandum on this point.— Bose) Would not that be too late ? 

No, we are stiU open to conviction till the end of January. 


United Provinces. 

22. Evidence of Begum Liaauat Ali Khan Sahiba. 

Naini Tal, dated the 12tk October 1935. 

The Ghamnan.—We wish to ask you a few questions, Begum Sahiba, about 
women’s votes and women’s constituencies. One of our problems is that we have 
been told that women are unwilling to register themselves as voters. Can you 
suggest any way in which we can facilitate their doing so ?— I think there" is 
every hope that women will come forward and register their names on the 
electoral rolls, provided enough puldicity is given to the fact that their electoral 
rolls are being prepared. 

Q. — Do you want tiiat this should be emnounced by beat of drum ? — It 
should be done through papers and also bv beat of drum in the case of villages 
and small places. So far electoral rolls liave been prepared privately and 
most people know nothing about them. It will be men who *>iii see that their 
women folk are registered and so there will be no diliiculty. ” 

Q. — At one place it was suggested to us that women should go round to differ- 
ent houses and into the haveli to enlist women voters, and then we were told that 
such a thing would bo resented ?— I think it would be better if men did this work. 
Men will see that those women of their family who are eligible for voting are 
enlisted, because the more voters there are in a the more important that 

family becomes, 

Q. — Then there is the difficiilty of women having to walk a long way to record 
their vote. —Yes. 

Q. — At present under the law if a candidate wants to hire a conversance for voters 
he is not allowed to do this. That is a corrupt practice. We were told that 
actually that law is not observed and we shall have to consider whether we should 
recommend its abrogation, because it is no good having a law which is not observed. 
Do you think that it would be in the interest of female voters to allow the conti- 
nuance of this corrupt practice, so that candidates could pay for the hire of con- 
veyance for voters ? — The problem of conveyance is very difficult, because women 
cannot be expected to go very far to record thoir votes. As you just put it, it 
is a fact tho^t people do pay for conveyance when they are not allowed to do it. I do 
not see why that law should be in existence, but T do realise that in the case of 
women there is a great difficulty of transport. People will not spend their money to 
go and register their votes. Some provision should be made somewhere. 

Q. — Six seats have been reserved for women, to which only women can here- 
turned, but men and women both will vote. Would you advise that these consti- 
tuencies should be only urban, where it is possible to make better arrangement for 
women voting, or should there also be rural constituencies ? — Personally I think 
the interests of the people in urban areas are vitally different from the interests 
of those in the rural areas, and therefore there should he both rural as well as urban 
constituencies. The difficulty in the rural areas can be solved by having only 
one tahsil constituency, where it shall be convenient for the women to vote, and 
not spreading it over a number of places in a rural area. 

Q. — As suggested by the Begum Sahiba we can take up that. Then as regards 
conveyance of women voters, the idea of course will be to have a separate polling 
station for them, have it staffed by women — women presiding officer, women pol- 
ling officer and so on ? — I think it is of fundamental importance that there 
should be separate polling- booths for women voters at every polling station, with 
adequate pardah arrangements. 
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Q.— Is it practicable ? — I think so. As women have got votes, you must 
provide for them facilities to register their votes. The majority of women are 
still in pardah. They will not come forward and register their votes if there 
are not separate poUing booths for them. 

— ^Where are we to get women workers ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muharnmad. — If the area of the constituency^ is 
reduced, this difficulty may be solved. — ^That is so. At the same time you can 
always get some women doctors or teachers who can help in the election work, 

Q. — ^This may be another argument for reducing the size of the constituency 
for women. — Yes. 

Q. — Your opinion is that some women would be forthcoming to supervise eleo 
tions, but if the area is very large, it would be very difficult to find such a large 
number of suitable workers — Yes. 

The Chairman, — ^There are 4 general and 2 Muhammadan seats for women. 
As regards general, they suggest for the urban Benares city. I do not know whether 
it is possible in Benares to make arrangements of the kind you indicate. — Among 
Hindus there is not such a vital problem of pardah. There are some who are 
out of it. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^We can entrust this work to Cliris- 
tian, Anglo-Indian, European and American Missionary women. 

The Chairman, — l^^’ow as regards your Muslim women’s constituency, the urban 
seat is suggested for Lucknow city. Is it a veiy big place ? — It is a very big place. 
You will be able to get a number of women polling officers there. There is a 
women’s college and many women’s schools. There is also a Medical College 
with lady doctors. Missionary ladies will also be available there. 

Q, — Do you think women would come forward to do this work ? — I think so. 
Women who are in the educational or medical line would be willing to help in 
this work. 

Q. — If we pay their expenses. — ^Yes, engage them for the day and pay them the 
expenses of coming. There would be no difficulty. 

Q. — in the women’s constituencies we are anxious that women should „ vote 
but in general constituencies it is impossible, as there it is not possible to have polling 
stations entirely staffed by women. We have got your views. First you want that 
the size, if possible, should be reduced in the case of rural areas, and then you do 
not regard Benares or Imcknow too big ? — ^For urban they are quite all right. 

Q. — ^As regards rural constituencies general or Muhammadan men and women 
are going to vote together. Just take the case of a Muhammadan gentleman, 
whose wife is strictly in pardah and he, as you say, values the fact that he gets two 
votes for his household. But he does not want his wife to go to the polling booth 
and therefore dresses his boy in a burqa. What are we going to do about her 
identification ? — This can be done if you have separate polling booths, where every 
women can take off the burqa as there will be only women present in that room. 

Q . — Our trouble is that it is impracticable in the mofassil to get separate polling 
booths. — ^There would not be many women coming forward in small places, but 
there too you have teachers of a mission school or the officers’ wives, who might 
help. There are always two or three officers even in a small district. 

Q. — ^Take an ordinary tahsil. How many x>olling stations will there be, 
10 or 12 ? — ^There should not be more than 10 or 12 for women. 

Q. — ^In that case it means they will have to go a much greater distance ? — That 
is a difficulty that one has to face. For the identification of women you must have 
separate polling booths, otherwise how can you identify ? 

Q * — It is a practical difficulty. If they can go into a room where there are only 
w omen, they can take off their burqa ? — ^Yes. 
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It is a real and a practical difficulty. 

The, Hon hie Mt. Justice Din Muhamnuzd, — ^If the law is changed regarding 
corrupt practices, do you think it possible that women will not mind travelling even 
20 or 25 miles in a tonga or conveyance provided by the candidate ? — ^If the law 
is changed, that will make a lot of difference. 

The Chairman. ^With regard to the point you raised about having a separate 
polling booth with proper arrangements for women, it was represented at one place 
that this would in fact be a disadvantage, because the husband or a relative who will 
escort the wife, mother or sister, will not be able to help her ?— Why should he 
help ? He should escort her only so far as the door. 

The Hon ble^ Mr . J ustice Din Muhammad. — Your suggestions are mainly con- 
fined to the special constituencies. In the general constituencies you realise it is im- 
possible to have separate arrangement for pardah women ? — ^It is not impos- 
sible. There may be separate blocks in one building, half for men and half for 
women. 

The Chairman. — ^We might say for half an hour the polling booth would be 
reserved for women only, say from 1 to 2. But that again will be inconvenient for 
the male relatives because they also want to have their tiffin interval ? — ^They 
are not the type of people who really care for their tiffin. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^But the polling can go on simul- 
taneously if there is a separate entrance for women voters ? — There should be 
a separate entrance. 

The Chairman. — So the husband will bring his wife, escort her as far as the 
entrance, she will poll her vote, come out, and the husband will take her 
back. — ^Yes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Just as they do for pardah par- 
ties. Their male relatives sit outside and when the party is over, they escort them 
to 6heir houses. — Yes. 

The Chairman. — Bo you think that women will stand as candidates for the 
general and Muhammadan constituencies, that is in which men and women can 
stand ? — I do not think there will be any Muslim ladies who will contest general 
seats, but there might be some Hindu ladies who may stand for general seats, and 
they might get in also. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^You mean those who are interest- 
ed in the Congress movement ? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — You know elections have sometimes unpleasant features, for 
example putting up mock candidates— -such as a sweeper or a chamar. Is there 
any likelihood of a nautch girl being put up as a candidate against a respectable lady ? 
— ^It may be quite possible, but men will manage the elections. In elections one 
has to expect things like that. 

^ Q. — That won’t discourage women from standing as candidates. — ^No. 

The Chairman. — ^Thank you, very much. It was very kind of you to come. 
Your evidence has been very useful. 


23. Evidence of Kunwarani Lady Maharaj Singh. 

Naini Tal, dated 12th October 1935. 

The Chairman . — ^First of all, Lady Maharaj Singh, I thank you for having taken 
the trouble of coming over to help us. I want to ask for your advice on certain 
points about women’s representation in the Legislative Assembly of the United 
Provinces. The first thing is this. How can you get the names of women on 
the register ? You know a lot of them will have to be registered on application, 
and as far as I can gather they are very slow in coming forward. It may be that 
perhaps their husbands do not like them to go to the polling station ? — ^Yes, it may 
be due to that. 

Q . — Can you suggest any way by which we can put their names on the 
electoral roll ? — Before you asked me to come here, I discussed the ques- 
tion with certain Muslim gentlemen who know a good deal about these things. 
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They told me that there is a gentleman at Lucknow who has been trying to educate 
women hy going into the district and getting these people to give their vote. The 
difidculty is that the people are so ignorant and backward that in some cases they 
acted as if they were going to be asked to remarry. Under these conditions I really 
cannot see how you can force them to vote. 

Q , — Of course, we cannot force them because it would be defeating the object. 
— That is also my belief. 

Q. — ^Don’t you think it will do more harm than good ? — 1. cannot say, but I 
think force should not be used. 

Q , — Wo were told in the Punjab that they actually met with great 
opposition. I think it is all due to ignorance. Some of the husbands resented their 
wives going to the poll and said “ We don’t want you to interfere with our house- 
holds Yes, this is due to ignorance. 

The Eon oh Ifr. Justice Bin Uuhamw£id . — ^Generally speaking this difficulty 
will not be felt in the case of Hindu, Indian Christian, Parsi and Sildi ladies who 
are more advanced than IVfuslini ladies ? — ^Even in the case of Hindu ladies of ad- 
vanced views this difficulty is felt. But it is much more so in the case of Muslim 
ladies. If are sufficiently educated and intelligent, they understand the value 
of the vole, but then they arc not all willing to come forw^ard. The main point 
is the ignoiaiice of the village people, and I think this difficulty can be overcome 
by influence. 1 cannot think of any suitable method. You perhaps have more ex- 
perience than I hawe and could better devise some means of doing away with this 
practical difficulty. 

Then as regards actual polling wo have had a great deal of 
trouble. One real difficulty is the identification of a female voter who goes to the 
poll. How i- to be identified ? — 1 have had a suggestion that she 

ought to be ■■io.nI> I ■ a reliable relative who should be able to vouch for her 
identity. 

Q. — ^You mean in the ©vent of impersonation he should bo held responsible ? 
—Yes. 

Q. — Then there is the caso, for instance, of a Muhammadan who does not 
want his wife to vote and dresses up his boy in female attire and sends him in a burqa 
to the poll. We are told that in Delhi 300 such cases occurred ? — This difficulty 
can be got over if you look at the hands and feet of the voters. I am pretty 
sure if a man puts out liis hand, he could be easily recognised. There is always 
some diflerence between a man’s hands and a woman’s hands. 

The HovJble Mr. J jistice Din Mu^iam-inad . — But supposing he or she pretends to 
be illiterate and asks the presiding officer to mark the ballot paper for him or her ? 
In that case hands can not be seen. ^ 

The Q]iamnri}i , — I don’t see how we can meet this difficulty, unless there be one 
lady presiding officer. If you can get this done, the presiding officer can challenge 
a woman’s identity whenever she suspects it. — I should think so. 

Q , — ^Then as regards the polling arrangeinonts. We have men and 
women polliiig together, as is the case for general seats. Do you think we should 
have separate entrances for women and for men, so that the}?’ can go into the room 
separately? In that case they will have to put a woman presiding officer for 
women ? — That does not make any difference. 

Q. — It does make a difference. It means so many more presiding 
officers — ^two at each polling station ? — I think one presiding officer would do at 
one station. You have only to put screen in the middle and the women can enter 
by one door and the men by another. The presiding officer can go to the 
women’s compartment when there is a female vote to take. 

Q. — ^But he could see only one door at a time. You cannot expect him to see 
both doors at one and the same time. — He can watch the doors alternately 
,and go over to women’s side once and to men’s compartment at another time. 
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The Hou^hle Mf. Justice Din MuhammcLd. — He has nothing to do with 
literate voters who mark the ballot paper themselves and put it into the box. 

The OhdiTWtCin, But if j^ou have illiterate voters who according to regulations of 
this province have to ask him to fill up their papers and he has to do it in the 
presence of the agents of candidates so that they may see that he puts it in the right 
box ? You have got all these people around. And then you cannot give every 
polling station Wo presiding officers ? — ^Thatis why I suggest one presiding officer 
and the putting up of a screen to ensure privacy for women. I do not suppose 
there would be such a great rush that the presiding officer would not be able to 
manage the afiair. 

Q . — One other thing about women’s constituency, namely, the consti- 
tuency in which only women can be returned. It would be very nice if as an experi- 
ment we could have all polling stations staffed by a woman presiding officer, and you 
could have the women going to their own polling station separately where there is a 
special women constituency ? — I don’t see any reason why it should not be 
possible. 

Q- — ^ 1^0 you think this can be easily done in large towns ? — I think so. 
There is only one urban constituency in Benares, amd tliere jmu have got many 
professor ladies in the Unive'-'shy v/ho could be put on as presiding officers. 

Q. — Ho you think these ladies would come forward to help us ? — I think 
they would. 

Q . — ^You think they would not feel shy ? — They might in the beginning, 
but I don’t think there would be any matenoi difficuity if they are guaranteed 
that they would have sufficient protection from molestation. 

Q. — ^Woiild the ladies be willing lo stay at the polling station all day ? — ^You 
•can get those who are willing. 

Q. — Have you any more points to put before the Committee ? — I 
have been studying the question of the distribution of seats for women 
and I have noted one fact, about which I believe you have already received 
a memorandum. It is the question of moving the Muslim wmmen seat 
from Moradabad to Saha/raiipur. It does not seem JusLif able from the facts I have 
got. I have got the facts from the Iilinister of Education. The point is that Saha- 
ranpur, as far as the literacy of women is concerned, comes absolutely in the last. 
There arc 48 districts in the province, and Saharanpiir figures the last. There is 
no girls school there. Moradabad comes sixteenth on the list and literacy amongst 
women there is much higher. I do not understand how it is that this change has 
been made. It seems to be quite unfair. There must be some misunderstanding. 
Moradabad women are naturally upset about it, because they have 2,054 girls going 
to school and the number of girls school there is four : whereas vSaharanpiir has none 
and the number of girls reading is only 287, I really do not understand how this 
misunderstanding came about. 

Q . — Is not the trouble due to this — ^that Moradabad is going to have a 
special women’s constituency fiom the rural side, and Government do not want to 
give two women’s seats to Moradabad alone ? So the Muslim women’s seat has 
been transferred to Saharanpur ? — ^But why is this Muslim seat being transferred 
to Saharanpur. 

Q — Because if this seat is not taken aw'ay from Moradabad, it wdll have 
two seats. They are shuffling the Hindu seats from Meerut, Allakabad to Fyzabad 
and Moradabad ? — It is not really acceptable to women as for as I know. 
The Meerut general seat is being moved to Moradabad and it is acting and reacting 
adversely in both cases. 

Q. — I think the reason is that they wanted to give the Muslim women 
seat to the Meerut Hivision. — It seems to me that is unfair because the standard of 
literacy among women is lower on that side than on this side. You would be likely 
to get a much better type of educated women on this side than the other. It does 
seem that the reshuffling of the General seat from Meerut to Moradabad and the 
Muslim seat from Moradabad to Saharanpur is quite unnecessary, and rather 
unfair. There must be some misunderstanding. 
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Q . — ^We will examine the case again, but I think the United Provinces 
Government will say that they are anxious to keep the Muslim seat in the Meerut 
division. Can you suggest any other district in the Meerut division which would be 
better and has a higher standard of literacy than Saharanpur ? — am 
afraid I could not tell you here. 1 have got a whole list of the province 
with me at home which the Director of Public Instruction supplied me. 
I have noted from that list that Saharanpur which is the last and lowest 
from the Muslim w^omen’s literacy point of view has been given a seat. One of my 
informants on this point was a Muslim collector who deplored the backwardness 
of Muslim women in Saharanpur. 

Q. — ^Whieh place tops the list in your list ? — I am sorry I couldn’t tell you 
definitely, but I imagine it is Lucknow. 

The Hori’Ue Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Would you kindly send us a copy 
of your that list at any time convenient to you ? — Yes. The Minister for 
Education (Sir Jwala Prasad) has also got a list. When I referred to him this 
question, he said that he had already got the list. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. — So far as the Local Government’s 
proposals regarding the general women’s seats is concerned, do you agree with 
them ? — I agree about others except the Moradabad seat which should be in 
Meerut. Meerut and Moradabad should not have been transposed. 

Q. — Originally Meerut was given a Hindu seat, but now they have sub- 
stituted Moradabad ; and Moradabad was originally given a Muslim seat which 
they have now transferred to Saharanpur. — Yes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Saharanpur is in the Meerut division 
so you can take it as the Meerut constituency. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^You think that from the Hindu 
point of view Meerut ought not to have been changed to Moradabad, and from the 
Muslim point of view Moiadabad should not have been changed to Saharanpur ? — 
Yes. 

Q. — ^With regard to literacy among Hindu women does Meerut compare 
favourably with Moradabad ? — I cannot say, as the list with regard to Hindu 
women is not quite definite. 


Punjab. 

24. Evidence of Shrimati Lekhwati Jain, M.L.C. 

Lahore, dated the 4th October 19S5. 

(The witness spoke in the vernacular.) 

(Her first object in coming to give evidence was to have the distinction between 
urban and rural abolished. She wanted further representation for Urban Hindus. ) 

The Chairman . — What arrangements, did you make for canvassing to get 
yourself elected ? — 3 went to everybody personally, but I think that a lady is 
necessary to accompany a woman candidate. It would be very dtfiicult for a 
woman to go about canvassing both men and women. 

Q . — Who did canvassing for you ? — I did it myself, but was helped by my hus- 
band and his friends. 

The witness further submitted that if the polling ofiicers were women, there 
would then be no difdculty. The chief point was that women constituencies were 
very large and unwieldy, and therefore women would be put to inconvenience if 
they went about canvassing in the rural areas which were very vast. She recog- 
nised that they must be reduced to some urban area. 

She also said that women in the Council were opposed by the rural members 
because they said that they would not allow their women to go about anywhere they 
liked. There should be poUing booths in every Mohalla and street. There should 
be separate booths for women. 
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Q.—lt is impossible to have polling booths for women. We cannot get enoneh 
ladies to control them. — We can of course use school mistresses. There are girls 
schools scattered about all over the districts and it would not be impossible to adont 
my suggestion. ^ 

Q.~Is it your view that it is better in the first instance to confine these 

women s constituencies by which women have to be returned to urban areas ^ Yes 

I like it. 

(Witness further submitted that she had come to protest against the general 
uromen’s seat bemg given to the Lahore Municipality, because the women there were 
not taking much mterest in political matters. She belonged to the Ambala Division 
and she was the first lady to be elected. She said that this should be given to the 
Ambala Division. In Lahore, we may have fashionable women, but in Ambala we 
have more educated women.) 

The Chairman then thanked the witness. 


Orissa. 

25. Extract from letter dated the 9th October 1935, from Mrs. Braja Sunder 
Das, Honorary Assistant Secretary, Orissa Council of Women. 

****:!:* *4s^j|ss(e 

5. The Orissa Franchise Committee recommended that in the Oeneral Women 

Constituencies both men and women should be entitled to vote. The local Gov- 
ernment accepted the recommendation of the Committee that the arrangement of 
the two reserved seats of the Women’s Constituencies should he as follows : 

{%) Cuttack, Balasore, and Sambaipore Municipalities where the population is 
98,123. 

(ii) Puri, Berhampur and Parlakimedi Municipalities where the population is 
96,390. 

6. Those constituencies at the incipient stage are too large to be properly hand- 
led, and they would make the task of women candidates unusually heavy as com- 
pared with those of men’s constituencies. Where we find that populations of 
some of the men’s constituencies are very small such as Indian Christian (population 
4,331) Landholders, Commerce and Industry. The population figures show very 
clearly the disparity in the task involved for women candidates if the Orissa Fran- 
chise Committee’s recommendation is accepted. 

7. Our organisation views with distress and alarm that efficient and eligible 
candidates would find it very difficult to work amongst such a large population and 
consequently no efficient woman would stand as a candidate to work the Reforms 
in the Legislative Assembly and it would only open the door for the Congress candi- 
date. Besides, in case of multiplicity of candidates the expenses would be too heavy 
and will practically shut the door against a woman member of a joint family who 
holds a joint purse as well. 

8. Therefore our organisation is strongly of opinion that there should he deli- 
mitation of population in women’s constituencies in such a way as to enable a can- 
didate to work properly and efficiently in her constituency. 

9. Our organisation accepts the local Government’s recommendation that the 
women’s Franchise should be limited to urban area, i,e,, the six Municipalities only, 
but not in the way as has been proposed by the local Government. 


10. In the interest of women in Orissa, where female education is not so 
advanced and where purdah stiH secludes a vast majority of women, our Council 
strongly recommends to the Committee to try to devise tentatively a smaller and 
more workable general women’s constituencies on a basis of selection of two 
Municipalities by rotation for two reserved seats. 


* « « 4: iie 
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Sind. 

26. Letter, dated 16th December 1936, from Mrs.!;M. Hatim Tyabji. 

We desire to express our whole-hearted suppcit of the opinion expressed and 
the recommendation made in para. 48 of the Repoit of the Sind Delimitation 
Committee and in the supplementary Report of October 4th, 1 5 that women’s, 
constituencies in Sind should be reserved for women voters only. 

There is not a single Muslim worker in Sind (much less any body of Muslim 
women) who can look with anything hut disfavour (and in most cases disgust) 
at any proposal involving the necessity of their own representatives canvassing the 
votes of men. 

Apart from this practical objection of mixed constituencies, the objection on 
grounds of principle and reason, we feel is equally cogent. The representation of 
women, and the special interests of women, in any case is going to be extremely 
inadequate and numerically almost insignificant. The woman who succeeds by 
obtaining the votes of men cannot be said to represent women or the special interests 
of women, and as the Committee have rightly pointed out, a very likely 
result of mixed constituencies will be exclusion of just that type of women which 
is most needed in the political life of Sind. We also desire to point out that the 
views expressed by Miss Khemchand in her representation dated November 26th, 
1935 regarding joint and mixed electorates are diametrically opposed to the views 
of the Muslim women of the province and also we believe to those of the great 
majority of our Hindu sisters. Miss Khemchand herself attended the Sind Sessions 
of Sind All-India Women’s Conference in 1934 and the Sessions of the All-India 
Women’s Conference at Karachi in December 1936. On both these occasions the 
question of joint electorates was raised in the Subjects Committee and w’as thrown 
out, and was not even placed before the main body of the Conference, in view of 
lack of support. The unanimity of Muslim women on this point is a well known 
fact. 


We desire to add that the proposal to have the voting recorded at 10 towns in 
Sind as recommended in para. 49 of the report of the Sind Delimitation Committee 
has our full support (provided voting is restricted to women only). 

We however desire the Committee to note that we cannot possibly regard the 
fact that there will be only two women in the Council and only one woman to re- 
present the Muslim women of this province, with anything but disappointment. 
In Bombay there will be 6 women in the Council 5 Hindus and 1 Muslim. We 
think there should be at least four women in the Council in Sind, and not less than 
two of these should be Muslim. 


VII.— Lj^DHOLDERS. 

Distribution of seats in the United Provinces Provincial Legislative Assembly. 
27. Memorandum of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. 

Under the Government of India Act, six seats have been allotted to the land- 
holders of these Provinces as Special Interest in the United Provinces Legislative 
Assembly. The question before the Committee at present is the just and equitable 
distribution of these seats between the various parts of the Province. United Pro- 
vinces consist of the Agra Province and the Province of Oudh. In Agra the number 
of districts is 36 whereas in Oudh the number is only 12. The revenue paid by the 
landholders of Agra Province is over five crores whereas the revenue paid by the 
landholders of Oudh is over one crore. The area of the Agra Province is nearly 
three-fourth of the total area of the United Provinces. The question for the decision 
of the Delimitation Committee is as to how many of these seats should be allotted 
to the landholders of Agra and how many to the iandholders of Oudh. 

If we take the total revenue paid by the landholders of the two Provinces res- 
pectively, Agra is entitled to five seats and Oudh to one, whereas on the basis of the 
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area, Agra should receive 4-J- and Oudh 1^. It is contended that these seats have” 
not been allotted to all the landholders, irrespective of the amount of land revenue 
which they pay, but to so-called, great landholders. The question arises as to 
what class of people are to be regarded as great landholders for the purposes of these 
seats. It has been laid down in the past that the landholders paying land revenue 
of Ks. 5,000 or more should be classed as great landholders. Under the present 
reforms, in Agra Province, every Zamindar paying land revenue of Ks. 5,000 or more 
is entitled to vote for the special seats of landholders. In the present Legislative 
Assembly also the franchise for the landholders’ seat is the payment of Rs. 5,000 
or more as land revenue. The Government in their proposals for the future Federal 
Assembly for the special landholders’ seat in these Provinces have also laid down 
the franchise qualification as the payment of land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more. 

Thus it is clear that the payment of land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or moi’e has been 
recognised as the qualification for a great landholder. The number of such Zamin- 
dars who paj'' a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more in Agra Province is, as stated by 
the Government, 716, whereas the number of Taluqdars in Oudh, irrespective of 
the amount of land revenue is only 260, as stated in the Report of the Indian Sta- 
tutory Commission, Vol. I, page 64, paragraph 82. On the basis of numbers also 
the Taluqdars of Oudh are entitled to receive less than t\vo seats out of six seats. 
Even after giving due weightage to the historical importance of the Taluqdars of 
Oudh, they cannot in justice claim more than two seats. The taluqdars of Oudh 
claim 4 seats out of six for their Association. They claim four seats for only 260 
members and suggest that the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, 
should get only tv/o seats for 606 members. In other words they claim one seat for 
every 65 members and propose for Agra one seat for every 302 members. On the 
face of it, the demand of the Taluqdars is to say the least, most unjust 
and extravagant. At the present moment the Taluqdars enjoy four seats 
out of six that have been given to the landholders of these Provinces and 
demand that the same should continue. The Zamindars of Agra have 
all along been smarting under the great injustice which was done to them, 
when the present constitution came into being, and they were deprived of their 
just and equitable share in these special seats. The argument that because injustice 
was done to a class in the past, should be continued for aU times to come, is not 
tenable. It is stated in the Report of the Indian Franclnse Committee, Vol. I, 
page 132, paragraph 333, that, “ The possible re-distribution or re-arrangement 
of the landholders’ constituencies should further be examined at a stage when the 
constituencies are generally delimited.” Then again on page 225, of the same Report, 
paragraph 29, this fact that the re-distribution of these special seats was contem- 
plated by the Indian Franchise Committee, is evident from the following statement 
of some of the members of the Committee, “ While we agree that there should he 
no increase in the number of seats, there are not a few anomalies which require to be 
rectified such as the very unequal and unfair distribution of seats between the 
Taluqdars of Oudh and the Zamindars of Agra, the Zamindars of Oudh who are not 
Taluqdars receiving no share at. all. We shall be sorry if such patent anamolies 
and inequities in the existing arrangement are to be continued It is perfectly 
clear from the above quotations that the Indian Franchise Committee had this fact 
definitely in view that at the time of delimitation of constituencies, the injustice 
that was done to the Zamindars of Agra Province in the past, shall be remedied. 
Here we would like to mention that from the very beginning the recommendations 
that have been 'made by the Government have been to allot a larger number of 
seats to the Zamindars of Agra than to the Taluqdars of Oudh. 

The question is whether the seats that are to be allotted to the landholders 
of Agra should be given to their Association or whether these seats, whatever their 
number may be, should be allotted to the territorial constituencies. We submit 
that the seats to the landholders of Agra should be allotted to the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. The number of members of our Association 
at present is 605 out of a total number of 716, who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 
or more. This Association represents a very large majority of those Zamindars 
for whom the special seats are meant. Tlie number of the members of the Associa- 
tion is increasing every day and we have every hope that within a very short timef 
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practically every one of the Zamindars paying land revenue of Rs. 6,000 or more 
will be on our rolls. The land revenue paid by the present members of the As^ 
ciation is in the vicinity of 85 lakhs and the land revenue paid by aU the Zamindars 
who are eligible for membership of the Association is much over one crore. When 
allotting seats to an Association, the facts that should weigh are the number of 
members, the continuity of membership and its increasing importance. We have 
alread.y stated the number of members above. As regards the continuity of member- 
ship, in accordance with an Act of the Legislature, a person who once becomes a 
member cannot cease to be a member during his life, time, so that there is no fear 
that at the time of elections, the number of members will swell and immediatelv 
after the elections it wUl go down. As regards the increasing importance of the 
Association, we would like to quote the following from the Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, Vol. I, page 64, paragraph 82, in which it is stated that 
“ The Zamindars of Agra Province also form a landed aristocracy of special impor- 
tance. They were at one time less well-organised than the Taluqdars of Oudh 

but the Zamindars of Agra now have their Association also with * the 
headquarters at Allahabad ” . The allotment of these seats to the Association will 
further consolidate the position of the Zamindars as a class. 

The Government in their proposals which they placed before the Delimitation 
Conference last month, proposed that the six seats should be divided equally between 
the British Indian Association, Oudh and the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
Allahabad. For some reasons unknown to us, we understand, that the Government 
have now gone back on their unanimous proposal and are recommending to the 
Committee for allotting four seats to the Taluqdars of Oudh and only two seats to 
the Zamindars of A^a. This proposal of the Government is most unjust and in- 
equitable, and we fail to understand w‘hy the considered and repeated recommend- 
ations of the Government have not been adhered to, in view of the very strong and 
just case of the Agra Province on the facts as stated above. 

Our claim for increased representation is only just and equitable and we hope 
that the Committee will be able to remedy the injustice that was done to us in the 
past. 


28. Extracts from the Memorandum submitted by the Taluqdars of Oudh. 

There are two points which the Taluqdars desire to press. The first relates to 

the allocation of the special seats reserved for the landholders of the province 

The first question directly affects the Taluqdars 

2. With regard to the first matter we would, at the commencement urge that 
the question of the allocation of seats does not really arise. We think that the 
Prime Minis ter, in giving his award, and the Act, incorporating in that awsrd in the 
fifth schedule, never contemplated any departure from the present practice. The 
Statutory Commission had recommended an abolition of the landholders special 
representation and the Indian Governments had recommended an increase in it. 
The British Government decided that the statiis quo should be maintained. There 
is no reason to suppose that it was ever intended that there should be such a re- 
arrangement as to reduce the number of seats at present enjoyed by any class. Sup- 
port is added to our interpretation by the fact that in the White Paper of 1933, 
Appendix V, page 96, the landholders of the United Provinces are divided into two 
distinct classes namely : — 

“ ({) The Taluqdars constituency...,”, and 
“ (i?) The Agra Zamindars constituencies ” 

3. It is true that the Franchise Committee did make some reference to a re- 
arrangement of constituencies for the special representation of the landholders 
but we would submit, firstly, that that committee did not decide anything and, 
secondly, that there is notliing to show that the committee intended to deprive 
us of our existing representation. The words used by it can only have meant that 
the limits of the constituencies which were to elect the representatives might he re- 
considered. Under the present proposals of the Government an important alteration 
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has been suggested. While formerly the Agra Zamindars sent their representatives 
through two constituencies spread over the whole of the province, now the sole 
constituency is to be the Agra Zamindars’ Association. This is a considerable re- 
adjustment and the Agra Association should be satisfied that, within nine years of 
its statutory existence, it has been recognised as an electoral body and has been 
given two seats. At any rate neither the Franchise Committee nor Parliament, 
has anywhere indicated the possibility of such a re-arrangement as would affect 
existing rights. We may point out that, in the whole of India, no class has had the 
number of seats allotted to it actually reduced and, if such had been the intention 
with regard to the Taluqdars’ special representation it would have been more clearly 
expressed. 

4. The only reasons which have been urged for depriving the Taluqdars of one 
seat are that they are slightly fewer in numbers than the members of the Agra Zamin- 
dars’ Association and that Oudh is smaller than the Agra Province. We would 
point out that these arguments have no force. If we turn to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report or to tho Report of the Southborough (Franchise Committee), or to the 
Statutory Commission’s Report or to the Despatch of the Government of India and 
the recommendations of the local Government or even to the Report of the Lothian 
(Franchise Committee), we find that special representation has been meant mainly 
for the “ large ” or the “ great ’’landholders who supply an influence which ought 
not to be omitted from the councils The following table will show ao a glance 
the comparative numbers of the large landholders in the two Associations (and, 
for all practical purposes, in the two provinces) : — 


Persons paying a land Revenue of 

Among the members 
of the British Indian 
Association, 

Among the members 
of the Agra Zamin- 
dars’ Association. 

Rs. 2,00,000 and over 


7 

1 

Rs. 1,00,000 and over 


23 

8 

Rs. 50,000 and over 


50 

25 

Rs. 40,000 and over 


68 

36 

Rs. 30,000 and over 


88 

48 

Rs. 20,000 and over 


116 

81 

Rs. 10,000 and over 


170 

203 


The rest of the members of the two associations pay less than Rs. 10,000 annually 
as land revenue. Even these figures do not, however, give a true picture because, 
while in Oudh the law of primogeniture prevails in all the larger estates and also in 
some of the smaller ones, in Agra there are very few estates in which succession gees 
to a single heir. The consequence is that the number of large landholders will in 
Oudh continue to be the same while in Agia it is constantly being reduced as each 
succession splits up the property. Indeed the Agra Zamindars’ Association is 
already meeting with difficulties in this respect and it has been proposed to reduce 
the qualification for membership to the payment of an annual land revenue of 
Rs. 2,500 only. 

5. As to the number of districts over which membership of the two Associa- 
tions is spread, we would point out that a large number of the districts of the Agra 
Province are not represented at all or are only nominally represented in the Agra 
Zamindars’ Association while every district and every sub-division of Oudh is fully 
represented in the British Indian Association. Further, a number of Taluqdars 
also own estates in the neighbouring districts of the Agra Province. 

6. We would also like to point out that special representation was recom- 
mended by the Montague-Ohelrosford Report for those landholders who could be 
said to form a distinct class or, in the words of the Southborough Committee’s 
Report (page 13, paragraph 21), “ where we have found a genuine landed aristocracy 
forming a distinct class, of which the Taluqdars of^Oudh form perhaps the mos^ 

I 
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conspicuous example, we have had no hesitation in maintaining the privilege now 
held by them of special representation in the Legislative Council through electorates 
of their own class ’ ’ . The above quotation also brings out the fact that the Taluqdars 
do in fact from a separate and clearly defined class. The Report of the Simon Commia- 
Bion(Vol.I,page64)says; — “The most powerful of the Taluqdars own hundreds 
of villages and enjoy very large incomes. Their wealth, social status and the control 
they exercise over their tenants, give these ‘ Barons of Oudh ’ a position of very 
great influence over their area The Agra Zamindars themselves, in a Memoran- 
dum submitted by them to the Joint Select Committee say : — “ The Taluqdars of 
Oudh hold their estates under sanads granted by the Crown which has bestowed 
upon them full proprietary right, title and possession. They have been enjoying 
other rights and privileges which they greatly cherish. Their titles under their 
sanads and engagements have been described as in the nature of ‘ quasi-treaty * 
rights. The British Indian Association is one of the oldest Associations in India 
n;nd is the most influential body in Oudh which exercises great influence in the public 
life of Oudh. It has statutory recognition and its membership is hereditary.” 
T^irther, in the words of Sir Harcourt Butler, then Lieutenant-Governor of these 
provinces, to the Southborough Committee. “ The Taluqdars are the most dis- 
tinguished body of landholders in India. Since 1735 they have been a united body 
centering round Lucknow and are very homogeneous.” On the other hand, the Agra 
Zamindars cannot by any stretch of language be described as a “ distinctive class ”, 
nor have they ever been recognised as such. 

7. We may further draw the attention of the commission to another important 
■feature which distinguishes us from the Agra Zamindars. There is nothing to mark 
ofl the larger Zamindars of Agra from their smaller brethren. There is not a single 
privilege enjoyed by the biggest of them which is not shared by the smallest. Their 
special representatives come from exactly the same class as those who form a large 
part of the general electorates, both Muslim and non-Muslim. On the other hand, 
the Taluqdars enjoy special privileges which are not enjoyed by any other class, not 
even the biggest of the Agra Zamindars. The list of the members of their Associa- 
tion forms the basis of exemption from licenses for the possession of firearms. 
Unlike other classes of landholders, the Taluqdars are free from arrest for the pay- 
ment of land, revenue. They cannot be excluded from the settlement of their estates 
without the sanction of the Governor-General or the local Government according 
to circumstances. Their estates cannot be sold in execution of decrees, nor can they 
be partitioned, without the sanction of the local Government. Then Oudh has a 
special and slightly more favourable Tenancy Law. The Taluqdars, therefore, stand 
in need of greater special representation to protect their special rights, while the 
Agra Zamindars have no special rights to protect. We may here point out that one 
of the reasons why the Government of India recommended the continuance of special 
representation for the landholders, was stated by it in the following words : “ such 
questions as tenancy and land revenue measures may be expected to occupy more 
prominently the attention of the provincial legislatures in the near future and in the 
“Controversy likely to ensue, the landholders can reasonably claim that they should 
not be deprived of their special representation at a time when the extension of the 
franchise may well increase the difficulty of their securing their representation on the 
general register.” This reasoning is more applicable to us than to any other class. 

8. There is yet another point which must be borne in mind. The Taluqdars 
have always shown a greater interest in public affairs than the Agra Zamindars. 
They have contested, and have succeeded in capturing a much larger percentage of 
the general seats which it was open to them to contest than the members of the Agra 
Association. The result has been that a larger number of Taluqdars are at present 
associated with the legislature and have qualified to take part in public affairs. 
To deprive their Association of one seat would actually result in curtailing their 
opportunities of rendering public service. This will be aU the more so because 
Gudh will naturally have fewer general seats than those available to the Agra Zamin- 
dars. Indeed, while there is one general seat available for every five Agra Zamin* 
dars (taking them at their highest figure) there is only one general seat between the 

Taluqdars. One seat more or less wiU, therefore, not matter much to the former 
while it will make a vital difference to the latter. 
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9. We niay also point out, and it will be readily recognised, that there can be 
no comparison between the British Indian Association and the Agra Zamindars 
Association, so far as stability, status, financial resources and public services are 
concerned. The former has been in existence for over 75 years compared with 
the latter’s nine. It spends more annually in miscellaneous grants for educational 
and charitable purposes than the entire annual income of the latter. In addition, 
its regular grants to the Canning College and the Colvin College alone come to about 
Bs. 80,000, while the regular educational grants of the Agra Association comes to 
about one twentieth of that sum. Besides the exemption of the members of our 
Association from arms licenses, the Government has recognised our special status 
by giving us special representation in autonomous and self-governing bodies like 
the Lucknow University, the Lucknow Municipal Board, etc. As regards our 
services to the people the whole province abounds with institutions which owe their 
existence to the Taluqdars and from which all and sundry are benefited. It would 
occupy too much space to enumerate them all but the Canning College, the Lucknow 
University, the King George’s Medical College, the Prince of Wales’ Zoological gardens 
and the Colvin College are some of the outstanding examples. 

10. Finally we would submit on this part of the case that in view of our special 
privileged position and other circumstances of the case, the last Delimitation Com- 
mittee (the Southborough Committee) which did not have any representative at all 
of Oudh recommended that we should get 5 seats as against 1 for Agra and that, 
in spite of the Government of India’s recommendation to the contrary, the British 
Government eventually allotted us 4 seats as against Agra’s 2. There has been no 
material change in the situation since then and no case has been made out for re- 
ducing our present number of seats. If the Agra Zamindars’ Association is now a 
statutory body, this new fact will have received sufficient recognition by its being 
made a constituency for the first time for the two zamindari seats. We are glad to 
find that on a maturer reconsideration our local Government has accepted our claim 
and has recommended that our representation should continue as it is at present. 


29. Letter No. 1715, dated the 28th August 1935, from the Agra Pro- 
vince Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad. 

In response to a resolution of the Managing Committee of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, held on August 24, 1935, I take the 
liberty of addressing you these few lines with regard to the question of allotting 
of seats to this Association in the reformed provincial legislative assembly. To 
one acquainted with the conditions prevailing in these Provinces, it would 
hardly be necessary for me to recapitulate what has appeared in the form 
of representations on several occasions before, qua the seats to be allotted to this 
Association, but I think it my duty to remind you, very briefly, of the just claims 
of this Association. The chief reasons why more seats should be allotted than 
what has been suggested may be summed up briefly as follows : — 

(1) That this Association comprises 36 districts divided into eight divisions, 

whereas the members of the British Indian Association, Oudh, come 
from two divisions of 12 districts only. 

(2) That the revenue paid by the districts of the Agra Province is nearly 
four times the revenue paid by those of Oudh Province. 

(3) That the number of members of the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association, Allahabad, is double that of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, Oudh. 

(4) That the number of members of this Association exceeds all other similar 

organizations of the landholders in India. There are several land- 
holders’ Associations located in various districts and scattered all over 
the Agra Province, which are affiliated to this Association, and as 
such even the smaller zamindars are being controlled by this parent 
organization. 

i2 
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(5) That the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, AUahabad, is nn, 
doubtedly, the most organized body of the zamindars in the Province of 
Agra, and there is hardly any important member of the zamindar 
community, who is not on the rolls of this Association. 

I have endeavoured to give you, very briefly, an idea of the claims of this 
Association based on undisputed facts which speak for themselves and need no 
comment. A demand for four seats to be allotted to this Association is but a mild 
way of putting forward the just claims, on behalf of the Association. 

I hope you will kindly place the above before the Government. 


Ett^hsure : 

Agra Province Zamindars'" Association, Allahabad. 

True copy of the Resolution No. 19 (a) passed by the, Managing GommiUee, hM 
on August 24, 1935, at 5-30 p.m. in the Association Hall. 

The following resolution was moved and adopted unanimously ; 

That the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, Allahabad, places on record 
its sense of dissatisfaction at the number of three seats proposed to be allotted to 
them in the reformed provincial assembly, as pubHshed in the memorandum 
for delimitation of constituencies, and regards the same as highly unjust and 
unfair, in view of its numerical strength and the large area of 36 districts repre- 
sented by this Association. 

Resolved that the claim for the allotment of four seats be pressed before 
the United Provinces Delimitation Conference and the Delimitation Committee 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India. 

It was further resolved that copies of the resolutions be sent to the Govern- 
ment, and the members of the Delimitation Conference for the redress of tte 
legitimate grievances of the Association. 


30. Memorial from the Talngdars of Oudh to His Excellency the CrOTernoc 
of the United Provinces. 

May it Please Yottb Excellbkoy, 

We, the representatives of the Taluqdars of Oudh, have the honour to wait 
upon Your Excellency to lay before you our grievances relating to the proposals 
of the Government concerning the delimitation of constituencies for the provincial 
legislative assembly. 

It has been our misfortime that, for some time past, Oudh has been unre- 
presented in the provincial cabinet. The result of this is that our claims and oxir 
rights have not been properly put forward before the Government and hence they 
have not received the just and due recognition. It is for this reason that we have 
found it necessary to approach Your Excellency direct in the hope that you will 
be pleased to act as the guardian of our rights and interests in the councils of the 
Government and to see that justice is done to us. 

We have already suffered a serious disappointment in that our just and 
reasonable claim for a proportionate increase in the number of our representative 
has not found favour with the British Government in spite of the support which was- 
accorded to ihby all Indian committees appointed to collaborate with the Statutory 
Commission. Unfortunately the Prime MSnister’s award now makes it impossible 
for Your Excellency’s Government to maintain the present proportion of our 
representation in the future assembly, but we respectfully and earnestly urge that 
the existing number of seats allotted to us should not be reduced. Ours is the only 
constituency in India in the case of which it is proposed to reduce the number of 
representatives. The reasons for the reduction of our seats are given in paragraph 
28 of the Government Memorandum, The criterion adopted is incorrect as thfr 
basic principle on which these seats were originally allotted was not the number but 
other factors. Even as regards the number, the statement in the Memorandum » 
misleading and incorrect. 
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It is always a distasteful and sometimes a painful task to draw comparisons 
and in the numerous representations which we have so far made, we have scrupu- 
lously avoided all disparagement of the rights of the zamindars of the sister -mo- 
Yince. We always urged their clams side by side with our own and it was inconceiv- 
able to us that they would be willing to accept increased representation if it were 
offered to them at our expense. Now, that such a situation has, however, arisen 
we feel that we must, in justice to our cause, bring to Your Excellency’s' notice 
the fundamental differences which exist between our order and the Zamindars of 
Agra.'' This was the main difference which was responsible for the original decision 
to allocate a large number of seats to us. 

. We presume that Your Excellency is fully aware that the Taluqdars of Oudh 
enjoy special privileges and hold a special status. We will not, therefore, take up 
Your Excellency’s time with an enumeration of our rights and privileges. We beg, 
however, to submit to Your Excellency that one of the chief reasons for the deter- 
mination of Lord Canning to restore the Taluqdari system in our province was his 
desire to establish a territorial aristocracy which should not merely be a reproduc- 
tion of the Zamindari system of other parts of India but should have the unique 
privilege of being the counterpart of the English Peerage in giving advice and 
assistance in matters administrative and legislative, both provincial and local. As 
early as 1861 Lord Canning, addressing the Taluqdars, said : — 

“You, who are now the independent magistracy of yourl province, have 
already become, although you are the newest of the Queen’s Indian subjects, the 
foremost of them in the practice of self-government.” 

Shortly afterwards the Kaiserbagh Palace was granted to the Taluqdars for 
their residence because, if we may again be permitted|to quote the words of Lord 
Canning ■ 

“ It is very desirable that intercourse between the Taluqdars of Oudh and the 
local Government should be facilitated ,* you wiU derive benefit from the wise and 
friendly counsel of the Chief Commissioner and he wiQ have advantage in Mendly 
communication with you.” 

The subsequent history of the province provides ample testimony to the close 
co-operation which has always existed between the Taluqdars and the Government. 

Even the Statutory Commission recognised our special status and we beg to be 
allowed to draw Your Excellency’s attention to the following passage in the first 
volume of its report ; — 

“ Some of the Taluqdars represent the old conquering families with an ancestry 
dating back to the ninth century. In the chronic anarchy which marked 
the closing stages of the Kingdom of Oudh, the larger Taluqdars occupied a posi- 
tion which at times amounted to virtual independence . . . The most powerful of 

the Taluqdars own hundreds of villages and enjoy very large incomes. Their 
wealth, social status and the control which they exercise over their tenants, gives 
these “ Barons of Oudh ” a position of very great influence over their area.” 

In order to discharge their duties more properly, the Taluqdars lost no time 
in organising themselves and established their Association more than seventy years 
ago. Since then the Association has been taking an active and important part in 
the political and social life of the province. The Agra Zamindars themselves 
recognise our special status, as is clear from the following passage contained in the 
memorandum of their Association submitted to the Joint Select Committee : — 

“ The Taluqdars of Oudh hold their estates under sanads granted by the crown 
which has bestowed on them full right, title and possession. They have been enjoy- 
ing also other rights and privileges which they greatly cherish. Their titles under 
the sanads and engagements with the British Government have been described as 
in the nature of * quasi treaty ' rights. The British Indian Association of Oudh is 
one of the oldest Associations in India and is the most influential body in Oudh 
, which exercises great influence in the public life of Oudh. It has statutory recogni- 
tion and its membership is hereditary” . 
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The Govermnent itself recognise om special status. The list of members of 
our Association is the basis for determining exemption from licenses for the posses- 
fiion of firearms and we have been given special representation in autonomous and 
local Self-Government bodies such as the Lucknow University, the Lucknow Muni- 
cipal Board, etc. 

Recently the Zamindars of Agra attempted to follow our example and have 
established an Association but there stiU exists a fundamental difference between 
that Association and ours. The only qualification fixed by the Agra Assooiatioii 
for admission to membership is the payment of a certain amount of Government 
revenue. Thus a representative of an ancient and influential house who pays a 
little less than the prescribed quota cannot become a member, while a person who 
has managed to amass an estate paying more than the prescribed revenue, but who 
possesses no influence or standing, is entitled to membership. The smaller 
zamindars are rigidly excluded and the Agra Association is designed to be a close 
corporation of some, but by no means of all the larger zamindars of that province. 

The constitution of the British Indian Association of Oudh is entirely different. 
Every representative of the ancient and long established aristocracy of the country 
is ipso facto member of the Association, if he possesses an estate, no matter how big 
or how small. Thus our Association has among its members the most influential 
and the most prominent landlords of every district, of every tahsil and of every 
pargana of Oudh. Some of the members of our Association pay several lakhs each 
as Government revenue and own estates of a size the like of which cannot be found 
in the Agra province, while others pay much less revenue than the quota prescribed 
for membership to the Agra Association. Further, in order to be in touch with 
the requirements of all classes of landowning interest our constitution provides for 
the election of zamindars as additional members. It also provides for the 
representation of district zamindar Associations. At the present time we have 
both these classes of members on the rolls of our Association, which is thus fully 
representative of the entire landowning interest of the province and is in fact the 
true landholders’ constituency. 

We beg to submit to Your Excellency that not only does the Government 
Memorandum err in adopting the number as a criterion for allotment of seats to 
members of the British Lniian Association and to the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association but the number given in the Memorandum is quite different from 
what would appear in the list of membership of the British Indian Association 
and of the Agra Zamindars’ Association. The British Indian Association has a 
membership of 426, excluding additional members, and not 373 as stated in the 
Memorandum. While the Agra Association according to its latest list has 583 
and not 716 members as mentioned in the Government Memorandum. Even 
these figui’es are, to a large extent, deceptive because, while all Taluqdars are 
ipso facto members of our Association and their heirs must, under Statute, continue 
to be members, the membership of the Agra Association is voluntary and the 
heir of a member may or may not become a member. Thus after the lifetime 
of its present members the Agra ALSSociation might cease to exist altogether. 
Another fact which we beg Your Excellency to consider in this connexion is that 
the field from which members of the Agra Association may be recruited is being 
constantly circumscribed owing to a continual sub-division of estates and a conse- 
quent reduction of the land revenue of each share. Such a contingency is too 
far remote to happen in Oudh owing to the existence of the law of primogeniture. 

Another manner in which Your Excellency may judge of the relative impor- 
tance of the two Associations is by considering the fact that, while the members of 
our Association pay over a crore of rupees as land revenue, the members of the 
Agra Association pay much less than that sum. In considering the number of thet 
members of both the Associations, the weightage in our favour can be easily judged 
from the fact that while every member of the British Indian Association pays 
Re. 1-4 per cent, on the Government revenue the member of the Agra Zamindars’ 
Association pays only annas four per cent. This difference in the rate of contri- 
bution provides ample explanation of the weightage in favour of the members of the 
British Indian Association, apart from any other of the important considerationa 
mentioned above. 
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The financial position of the two Associations can be judged from the follow- 
ing figures. The annual income of our Association is about Rs. 1,25,000 out of 
which Rs. 76,750 are given to the Canning College and the Colvin Taluqdars’ College 
and a nett balance of Rs. 48,750 is available for the general purposes of the 
Association. On the other hand the annual income of the Agra Association comes 
to about Rs. 19,000 according to their latest figures, out of which one-fourth is 
payable for educational purposes. The nett income thus available to the Acrra 
Association only comes to about Rs. 14,000 per annum, a sum much less than our 
annual miscellaneous donations to educational, charitable and public purposes, 
apart from the permanent grants to the Canning and Colvin Taluqdars’ Colle<yes! 
A glance at the annual report and budget of the Agra Association will show to 
Your Excellency their financial position as compared to ours. 

We crave Your Excellency’s indulgence to permit us to invite your attention 
to another aspect of the question. In the Agra Province there are altogether 81 
general rural seats (excluding the depressed class seats) and 38 Muslim rural seats. 
In Oudh, on the other hand, there are only 26 general rural seats and 13 Muslim 
rural seats. Thus wliile the Agra Zamindars can contest at least 119 seats, the 
Taluqdars of Oudh can only seek election from 39 constituencies. Consequently, 
even without any reduction in their special representation, the Taluqdars are at a 
great disadvantage in the matter of elections as compared with the Zamindars of 
Agra. 

It would not be out of place here to bring to Your Excellency’s notice the fact 
that, even in the matter of general constituencies, the claims of Oudh have not 
received just recognition. In Oudh one general rural seat is allotted to an average 
population of 336,376 or 50,385 voters. In Agra one seat is allotted to a popula- 
tion of 314,120 or 47,779 voters. In the matter of Muslim seats Oudh is no better 
treated. While in Agra each member will represent an average population of 
104,949 persons or 18,109 voters, in Oudh he will represent a population of 
131,593 or 21,415 voters. If the two provinces had been equally treated Oudh 
would get two more general seats and two more Muslim seats. There would thus 
be four more seats open to the Taluqdars. 

We also feel it our duty to represent to Your Excellency that only one seat 
has been allotted to the women of our Province and that too to the Muslim women 
of the city of Lucknow, while five women’s seats have been allotted to the Agra 
Province. 

We sincerely beg to thank Your Excellency for having granted us an oppor- 
tunity to lay our gvievances before you in regard to the proposal for delimitation of 
constituencies for the provincial legislative assembly. We hope that Your Excel- 
lency will be pleased to consider our submissions favourably so that the number of 
seats which our Association at present has is not reduced. We feel confident that 
justice will not be denied to us. 

The taluqdars op Otjdh. 

31. Memorandum, dated 16th September 1935, by Rai Rajeshwar Bali and 
Raja Saiyid Mohammad Mehdi Sahib on the claims of the Taluqdars of 
Oudh. 

I had no intention of submitting a note on the question of the representation 
of the British Indian Association after the long speech which I delivered at the 
Conference. But I feel that I must do so now, as some new points have emerged 
from subsequent discussions. I will deal with them alone and will not repeat in 
this note the points which I emphasized in my speech. The speech and this note 
may be taken to supplement and complement each other. 

It has been suggested that this special representation is meant for the land- 
lords of the province and not for the Associations, that it is for the sake of 
convenience that the seats are proposed to be distributed between the latter, and 
that there is the possibility of the Delimitation Committee not allotting them to 
the Associations at all, and making them landlords constituencies for the whole 
province, quite independenty of them. 
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It is quite possible to interpret the Government of India Act in the manned 
suggested above ; but I may point out that it would be unfair to do so. Landlords’ 
special repiesentation is not going to be provided for the first time now ; it has got 
a history behind it. If we turn to the pages of the Montford Report, or the report 
of the Southborough Commission or even that of the Lord Lothian’s Indian 
franchise Committee, we shall find that the words used have always been “ repre- 
sentation of the great landlords ”. It is obvious that the intention all along, ever 
since the Montford Report was written, has been to allot these seats to the “ great 
landlords ’ ’ as distinguished from the average or small landlords or zamindars. There 
are not many “ great landlords ” who have been left out of the two Associations. 
Therefore it would not be fair not to allot them six seats to the two associations. 

We have further to see that at least in the case of Oudh there has been no 
demand from anybody, that the seats should not be allotted to the British Indian 
Association. In fact, it would be difficult to find many people who are not 
members of that Association and yet can be styled as “ great landlords ”. 

Now if we accept the proposition that this representation is really meant for 
the “ great landlords ” as we must, it will be obvious from the figures given 
below that the British Indian Association is, irrespective of its undisputed superior 
claims in other respects, entitled to a larger number of seats because it has in its 
membership, not only proportionately, but also actually, a larger number of people 
who come under the definition of “great landlords”. 

Agra Zamindars’ British Indian 


Number of members paying 
Rs. I lakh 

land revenue of over 

Association. 

8 

Association. 

23 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 50,000 and rupees one 

land revenue between 
lakh 

17 

27 

Number of members paying land revenue between 
Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 50,000 

11 

18 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 40,000 

land revenue between 

12 

20 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 20,000 and Rs. 30,000 

land revenue between 

28 

33 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000 

land revenue between 

54 

22 

Number of members paying 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 

land revenue between 

421 

244 

Number of members payins 
Rs. 5,000 . . 

land revenue less than 


38 


The Agra Zamindars’ Association is in fact dominated by the class paying 
land revenue below Rs. 20,000, not many of whom can really be styled “ great 
landlords Those paying above it do not exceed 76. But in the British Indian 
Association their number comes to 121. I cannot give the exact number of all the 
landlords of the two provinces who pay a land revenue of Rs. 20,000 and above ; 
but the figures will not be much difficult from those given above. At any rate, in 
the Delimitation Conference, it was clear that the “great landlords” generally 
want their representation through the two associations. That being so, the relative 
merits of the two associations and incidentally the respective numbers of the 
great landlords ” in them must be the determining factors. 

There are three other points in this connexion that cannot be lost sight of. 
Firstly, there are a large number of ancient houses represented in the British 
Indian Association and a lesser number of those who have risen to wealth recently 
and may, therefore, have other sources of income. 

Secondly, the Taluqdars of Oudh who form the British In dian Association 
exclusively have always been recognized as a “special class ”. The Agra Zamin- 
dars’ Association have only been recognized as a “ district interest ” by the South- 
borough Commission. It would be unfair to call the Report of Southborough 
Commission “ pre-historic ”, for that is the latest report in the field so far on the 
delimitation of constituencies and, therefore, on the distribution of seats between 
the two associations. The Indian FIranchise Committee was not concerned with 
this question at all. 
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Thirdly, there is an apprehension in the minds of many bigger landlords that 
if and. when the anti-landlords will come into power, Jthey may try to create a cleavage 
between them and the smaller landlords by rating Land Revenue like the Income 
Tax. It would, therefore, be desirable that the Association which is Tiot dominated 
to the extent of 85 per cent, of the smaller zamindars and has, in fact, a larger 
number of the bigger ones should ban also a larger number of seats assigned to it. 

It has also been suggested that the days of privilege are gone ; that with the 
march of democracy to which the new Government of India Act gives expression, 
we can no longer look for special treatment based on past history or services or 
pledges. That may be so ; though the new Act cannot be said to be even a partial 
embodiment of the true democratic spirit. But here it is not a question of a clash 
between vested interests and popular rights. The six seats will continue to be 
reserved for the landlords — ^in fact “great landlords” — no matter how they are 
distributed. Therefore, there is nothing to prevent their allocation between the 
two associations on the basis of their respective merits and claims, past history, 
past treatment, and — ^what is cherished by my association most — past pledges. 


32. Evidence of a deputation of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association 

consisting of : 

Nawahzada Liaqat Ali Khan Sahib, M.L.G., Deputy President, Legislative Council, 

United Provinces, Captain Raja Durga Narain Singh Sahib of Tirwa, Rai 

Bahadur Rai Indra Narain Sahib of Etah, Rai Maharaj Singh Sahib and Babu 

Cajadhar Prasad Sahib, M,A., LLiB,, if.L.O., Advocate. 

Spokesman of tfe Deputation— Nawabzaoa Liaqat Ali Khan Sahib. 

Naini Tal, dated the 12th October 1985. 

The Chairman . — I understand that the Nawab Sahib of Chbatari cannot 
come and that Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Elhan is leading the deputation. — Yes, Sir. 

Q. — ^You are representing the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association. — ^Yes, Sir* 

Q. — Have you got a copy of your Memorandum of Association and Rules ? 
We have, not received it. — (A copy of the Memorandum of Association was handed 
over to the Committee). There are some changes which have not been incorporated 
in this copy 

Q. — ^We have read the material supplied by j^-ou including a representation by 
the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government. — 
I shall not take much time of the Committee, but shall state my case briefly. 
Under the Government of India Act 6 seats have been allotted to the landholders of 
the U. P. as special interest. The question for the decision of this Committee is as 
to how these seats are to be distributed between the various parts of the province. 
United Provinces consist of the province of Agra and of Oudh. Agra consists of 36 
districts and Oudh 12 districts. The area of the Agra Province is three-fourth of the 
whole province. What the Committee has to decide is as to how many of these 6 
seats should be given to the landholders of the Agra province and how many to 
■the landholders or taluqdars of Oudh. Now, Sir, if you take the revenue paid by 
the two provinces, we in Agra, I mean all the zamindars, pay a land revenue of over 
5 crores. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao . — Do you mean that all the 
zamindars of Agra pav a total land revenue of 5 crores ? — What I mean is that all 
the revenue that is derived from Agra Province zamindars is over 5 crores, 
whereas the total amount of revenue derived from the taluqdars and zamindars 
of Oudh is only over a crore. 

Q. — All the people who contribute to the paying of 5 crores are not members of 
your Association. — ^No, Sir. I was just pointing out as to how much revenue is paid 
by all the landholders of the Agra Province. 

Q . — I do not think it has any bearing on the issue before us, for the simple reason 
that the men who are not members of your Association and whose revenue forms 
part of the 5 crores are people who have got their votes in the general electorate. 
Even.those who are members of our Association have got vote in the general electorate 
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Q , — ^Take the members of your Association and say what is the total revenue 
they pay : then take the members of the Taluqdars Association and say whatU 
the revenue they pay. That would be a proper basis of comparison. — ^Yes, Sir. 

Q . — On what basis, what are the figures ? — ^The revenue which is paid by the 
Taluqdars of Oudh, who are members of the British Indian Association— 
Taluqdars plus some of tho additional members who are nob Taluqdars— is 96,00,000 
and something. 

— The B. I . Association consists of ail Taluqdars and some zamindars of 
Oudh ? — ^Yes. Sir. 

Q . — ^Every Taluqdar is necessarily a member but not every zamindar. There aro 
however some zamindars who are members. Therefore tho total revenue paid by 
the Taluqdars’ Association is less than 1 crore. On the same basis, what is the 
revenue that is paid by all the members of your Association? — The revenm that ig 
paid by all the members of our Association is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 85,000. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice Din MuhammacL — How many landholders paying 
more than Es. 5,000 land revenue are not members of your Association ?— iitoge. 
thor there are 716 in the Agra Province who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or 
more. Out of these 605 are on our rolls to-day. 

Q. — How much land revenue do you think those remaining landholdeis 
pay ? — About 25 to 80 lakhs. Of course we have not got the correct figures, but 
that is what we calculate. The membership of the Association has boon increasing 
every day and we have every hope that within a year or two practically every zarain- 
dar, paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000, or more, will be on our roils, with the result 
that the revenue that will be paid by the members of the Association will be over 1 
crore. As I said, it is already 85 laklis. There are about hundred zamindars who are 
not members of the Association. 

The Ghairma-n . — Am T right in saying that your Association is about nine years 
old ? — ^The Association was formed in 1914, but the Act under which the present 
membership has oorno into force was passed in 1927. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — Which is that Act ? — This is called 
the United Provinces Zamindars Association Contribution Act, 1927. 

Q, — ^This Act gave you an official recognition ? — Yes. 

The HoftbJe Mr. Justice Venhatasvbba Bao. — ^What is the scope or the purpose 
of this Act ? — It is an Act to make better provision for the realisation of certain 
contributions for the maintenance and support of the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association, Allahabad. 

Whereas certain contributions for the maintenance and support of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association have hitherto been paid voluntarily by the members 
of the Association, and whereas for the convenience of members and for the advance 
of the ends of the Association and for the encouragement of learning in these Pro- 
vinces, it is expedient that the said contributions should be made compulsory and 
perpetual and that they should bo realised along with land revenue ; it is hereby 
enacted as follow? : — ” 

Q. — This contribution is realised by Government as land revenue and paid 
back to you. — Yes. 

Q. — How is it perpetual ? — ^It is perpetual in the sense that once a zamindar 
becomes a member of the Association, he cannot resign from the membership during 
his lifetime. 

The Chairman. — ^What happens if the estate is partitioned or sold ? — ^If it is 
partitioned and the shareholders possess the prescribed qualification, that is 
Rs. 5,000 land revenue, they will continue to be members. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Bao. — But if on partition of the 
estate, a shareholder’s portion do not realise a revenue of Rs. 5,000 or above, he 
automatically ceases to be a member. — Yes, because he cannot be a member in 
accordance with this Act. 

The Chairman. — Supposing the estate is sold to an outsider, then he becomes a 
member of the Association. — ^No, Sir. The liability is not of the estate but of the 
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^dividual person, the death of a memhei if his heirs do not intimate that they 
do not wish to oontmue as members, within a ;)rear. then they also automatically 
become members for their life. ^ 


TU Eon bU Mr Justice Dm MiMmnud.—l find that the assigns of these 
membera are also hable to pay contribution if -they come tinder the second schedule 
of the U. P. electoral rules. The Act says thata the following persons shall be liable 
to contribute to the funds of the Association ; 


“ The heirs, successors and assigns of snob members provided that such heirs, 
successors and Msigns are qualified mnder theStecond Schedule of the U. P. electoral 
rules or such, other rules as may, for the •time being, be enforced as electors to every 
one of the Agra landholders constituencies.”* — ^Provided that he did not resign 
his membership within a year after the death of the member. 

The Hon hie ]\It, Justice VenJcaictsuhha Baco . — ^If there is an alienation so far as 
the transfer is concerned it is volun-fcary dn hi® case to remaiu or withdraw from 
membership?— Within a year. After that he c* annot withdraw. 

Q’ This Act gives statutory recogni‘fcio:-ii to your Association ? — We have 
statutory recognition as well as continuit^r and permanency of membership, 
so that if seats are allotted to th.^ Asssociation there is no chance of 
any fraud, that at the time of elections memhecs may be made for the purpose of 
voting and immediately after the election the tnumber will go down. So that once 
you become a member you have to remain a member for your lifetime. 

The Chairman . — Taking all these fnetsiuito consideration (and we have got 
more detailed report in manuscript) ■what) is your claim, to have three seats or four 
seats ? — Our claim is that if you tak:e the number of members of both the Associa- 
tions, then we are really entitled to four seats. 

^ Q. — ^You have not given us the number of members of the Taluijdars’ Asso- 
ciation ? — 313 as against 605 of our Associsation. Here I would like to mention 
one fact. In these 605 there is not a single pe«rson who does not pay a land revenue 
of Rs. 5,000 or more, whereas in the case of talmqdars, there are a number of people 
who pay a very low land revenue. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice VenhtasM>a — ^Can you give us the number ? — 

I have a list of the Taluqdars’ AssociatioiL here for the year 1933, and -we have tried 
to find out the numbers. Nine mennhers are soach whose names are given twice, 22 
taluqdars pay no land revenue, but ^hos© names appear in this list. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din M'uhamrrud . — ^Why ? — ^They have probably sold 
their property. Taluqdari property- is liable t*.o be sold. 

Q. — Can you name one or tvo, so that we may be able to ascertain these 
facts from the taluqdars? — There is one no. 59, Khajuri estate. Against it, in the 
remarks column, it is written “ 

Q. — ^Will you give us some information, Bater if not just now, about these 22 
estates which have been sold and pay no land revenue? — ^AU right Sir. Then 
there are six members who pay land revenue between Rs. 300 and Rs. 1,000. 

Q. — ^V^^hat is their number in this list ? — ^That also I -will supply later. 
Then there are 33 members ■w^ho psty land lewenue between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000* 

On the basis of these if we were to admit members whose qualifications were 
lower then our number will go up by thouesands. There was a proposal in our 
Association that the qualification for mem?bersMp may he reduced to Rs. 2,500. 
The number of such zamindars in Agra is aloat 2,000. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice VenhSamJba iSoo.— Is there anything in the Statute 
which debars people paying less ttian Rs. 5,0000 from becoming members? That is 
a part of the Statute. We canrtot admit anybody who does not pay a land- 
revenue of Rs. 5,000 and upwards. 

The Chairman . — I imagine it is' open too us to suggest a definition of land- 
holder. * His Majesty’s Government may or may not accept it. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Was there no definition of the 

term ‘ landholder ’ before ?— -No. 
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Q. — ^Itis something like an expression of opinion in the Committee report 
that a big landholder wdl be a person who is paying Rs. 5,000 or over? — This 
definition was adopted for the zamindars of Agra. They gave four seats to the 
taluqdars, the British Indian Association, and because the Agra province 
Zamindars’ Association was not on the same footing as it is today, therefore 
for the zamindars of Agra they made two territorial constituencies and the franchise 
qualification for the members in those constituencies was land revenue of Rs. 5,000 
or more. 

Q . — ^By what rule was it determined ? — ^By these electoral rules. As regards 
this Rs. 5,000 qualification I may refer to the practice which is followed in the 
case of the landholders seat in the Legislative Assembly under the present Act. 
In the Legislative Assembly the landholders of these provinces are entitled to 
only one seat and for that there is a territorial constituency for the whole of the 
province, and anybody paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 or more is a member 
of that constituency. 

The B.o'fChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Whether he is a taluqdar or 
not ? — Yes, Sir. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Boo. — ^That is to say for the purpose of 
the Legislative Assembly both parties are made into one electorate. — Yes, Sir. 
And in that it has not been laid down that every taluqdar as such is a member, 
but only landholders paying Rs. 5,000 or more, are on the electoral roUs 
of that constituency. Now for the future Federal Assembly the Government 
proposal is that landholders paying a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 will be entitled 
to vote, irrespective of the fact whether he is a taluqdar or not. Therefore 1 submit 
that these seats which have been allotted to the landholders of the United Pro- 
vinces, have not really been allotted to the taluqdars as such. Because if the 
intention of the Joint Parliamentary Committee or the Parliament itself had been 
to allot certain number of seats to the taluqdars of Oudh, as such, they v/ould have 
mentioned this fact in the Government of India Act, as they have done in the 
Punjab. In the Punjab they have made it clear that one seat will go to the Tuman- 
dars. 

Q. — ^For the existing Council the Taluqdars Association constitutes a consti- 
tuency for the purpose of returning four members ? — Yes, Sir. 

Q. — ^But the two members in your part of the province are returned not by 
the Association but by all the landholders paying Rs. 5,000 or more. — At that 
time our Association was not recognised in the same manner as it is now reoognis- 
•ed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — He says that although under the 
existing constitution, taluqdars, as such, have been recognised and were declared 
to be entitled to four seats the same has not been provided for under the new 
scheme, and these six seats have been thrown open to the landholders. That is 
what he is developing. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Rao. — He goes a little further. He says 
that in the existing constitution taluqdars are not recognised as taluqdars. The 
Taluqdars Association was taken as a unit because there was an association which 
could be considered as such. — ^It is true. But there is nothing bo debar the zamin - 
dars from becoming a member of the British Indian Association. In this list there 
are names of certain zamindars who are not taluqdars, but who are members of the 
Association. There are 13 such members ; they are described as additional members. 

The H enable Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Can these additional members 
•exercise the right of vote ? — I think they can, but I am not sure. 

The Chairman. — Are they zamindars of Oudh ? — ^Yes Sir, There are some of 
our members who have property in Agra as well as in Oudh. 

Q. — Some of the Taluqdars have also got property in Agra. — There is one more 
point that I would like to mention. The Lothian Committee had recognised that 
injustice had been done to the Zamindars of Agra in the past and that at the 
time of the delimitation of constituencies this question should be examined. 
Here I will refer to page 131, para. 333, of the majority report of this Committee, 
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where they say, “ But possibly redistribution or rearrangement of the landholders 
constituency should be further examined at the stage when the constituencies 
generally are being delimited,” 

0- — ^Your contention is that this was an unequal distribution and you suggest 
that it should be remedied ?— -Yes, Sir. I will now refer to the minority report of 
the same Commission. On page 226, para. 29, they have mentioned these two 
associations particularly by name. This minority report is signed by Mr. Tamble, 
Mr. Chintamani and Mjr. P. R. Bakhle. 

Q. — ^What you mean is that this minority supports your argument ? — ^Not only 
that, but the minority has mentioned it by name, whereas the majority has not 
mentioned it by name. 

Q . — That is your inference. 

The EorChle Mr. Justice V enhatasvbha Rao. — All that you say is that the 
miaority report mentioned it not as a dissenting matter, but as explanatory to what 
the majority had said ? — ^Exactly, that is my contention for reopening this question. 

The Chairman. — ^You mentioned the Tumandars constituency m the Punjab. 
Under the present constitution how many landholders constituencies are there in 
the Punjab? — I think there are two. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Four and one of them is reserved fgr 
the Tumandars. 

The Chairman. — Then you see, the Lothian Committee recommended the 
maintenance of the present strength. They said, We do not want to increase 
the landholders constituencies ”, but in the communal award the number was 
actually raised to five, and then it was specifically said that the Tumandars (a very 
small body) was to continue to have one seat. I do not think we can take an 
absolute analogy from that. The two cases are not quite similar. — ^That is so. But 
I would like to mention here that a delegation of the taluqdars, as such, ap- 
peared before the joint Parliamentary Committee and they represented their case 
in the same way as the delegation of the zamindars of Agra had done. If the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee or the Parliament had wanted to give a certain 
number of seats to the taluqdars as such, they woidd have given it to them. 

Q. — ^Apparently the decision was left to this Committee ? — ^Yes, Sir. It has 
been left to this Committee to decide as to how to distribute seats, and the 
question is whether the taluqdars should be allowed to continue to enjoy four 
seats, and therefore the status quo should be mauitained. 

Q. — It is an open question. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. — ^Your argument is that the 
Lothian Committee by the reservation they have made in their report have left it 
open to us to re-examine the question and not to take that the status quo should be 
maintained ? — Exactly. Here I would just like to mention another fact. This 
Government has from" time to time recommended to the Government of India that 
there should be 12 seats for the landholders of this province and the Oudh. Of 
these 12 seats they suggested 7 should be for the Agra Province zamindars and 
only five for the landholders of Oudh, including the taluqdars and other zamindars. 

^Where is that recommendation ? — You may find it in the note of dissent 

given by Nawab Yusuf. 

The Chair Yrnn.—kt page 80 of the official recommendation of the U. P. Govern- 
ment. It is called the views of the U. P. Government on the recommendation of 
the Delimitation Advisory Conference. It is letter No. 4994-C., dated August 
23, 1930. The recommendation made in 1930 was that the number of repre- 
sentatives be increased to 12— 7 by the Agra landholders, 4 by the Oudh taluqdars 
and one by the Oudh landholders other than taluqdars?— Four to the Association 
and three to other zamindars who are not members of the Association. 

Q.— It does not say so here. It says the Ministers will go farther and recom- 
mend giving Ifi seats to the landholders, ten to be filled by the Agra Zamindars 
Association, five by the British Indian Association and one by the Oudh landholders 
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other thau taluqdars? — Yes, 8ir. In 1930 the Government of the United Provinces 
had a representative of Oudh in it. It is contended by the taluqdars of Oudh that 
till very recently there was no representative of Oudh taluqdars in the Govern- 
ment. Therefore it cannot be said that the case of the taluqdars of Oudh went by 
default. Here again right up to September last the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment was that these’; six seats should be distributed equally between the British 
Indian Association and the Agra Zanmindars’ Association. And now we understand, 
although in the latest note they have supplied to us as members of the Delimi- 
tation Conference they do not mention it, they have decided that four seats should 
be given to Oudh and two to Agra. We do not know what are those facts which 
have led the Government to ^change their considered and repeated view in this 
matter. 

Q . — ^Their recommendation is on page 13 of their views which they have supplied 
to us. — We have not been supplied with that. We have been supplied with a 
statement showing the original proposals of the U. P. Government, the recommend- 
ations of the U. P. Delimitation Advisory’ Conference and the final decision of 
the U. P. Government on the delimitation of constituencies. There they have 
given no reason. They have not even said that they are going to make this recom- 
mendation. They have only said at page 20. Government proposed the allot- 
ment of three scats each to the Taluqdars of Oudh constituency and Agra province 
zamindars of Allahabad constituency. Rocommondation of the Conference. The 
representatives of Oudh claim four seats for Oudh and two for Agra. But some 
pf the Agra men wish this proportion to be reversed in their favour. The third 
view supported the Government proposals. Decision of the Government on the 
recommendation of the Conference. Government have reached an accepted con- 
clusion and are puttin'i: them fullj* before the Delimitation Committee. W’e do not 
know officially or publicly what those decisions are. We have only found out that 
they are going to recommend that four seats should be given to the taluqdars and 
only two to the zamindars of Agra. They have not stated the fact clearly to us. 
Now we are not in a position to meet those arguments that have been put forward 
for the change of their opinion in this respect. Because repeatedly the recommend- 
ation that has gone from this Government to the Government of India has always 
been for giving greater representation to the zamindars of Agra than to Oudh. 

Q . — One or two points I would like to ask. You refer to this minute 
of dissent by Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf. On page 83 (you have not 
referred to it hut he dees) he refers to the communal effect. He says, another point 
of view obviously present in the mind of the Lothian Committee, which was res- 
ponsible for the rejection of the claims of the landholders, was that the allotment 
of seats between landholders might disturb the balance of party in the legislature, 
and it is therefore clear that if we want that each association should return two 
Hindus and one Muslim it could easily be done by alioting three seats each to the 
two associations. 

My view is that in these special constituencies, labour, landholders, 
commerce, university, etc., communal considerations should not enter at all, and 
it would complicate the case very much if wo take any notice of it ? — So far our 
Association is free from communal bias and the majority community, I must 
say, has always paid due regard to the representations and the feelings of the 
minority. What I think the Nawab might have thought was that as 
in other Committees where there arc three members, the Association generally 
returns one member who belongs to the minority community. So if these seats 
were divided equally between the British Indian Association and the Agra Zamindars 
Association then it might — having regard to the feelings of the minority — establish 
a convention by which one of those members will belong to the minority 
community. But this question is left entirely to the Associations. This Commit- 
tee cannot lay down that one of them should be a member belonging to a certain 
community. 

We shall deprecate very much if in these special seats, university, labour, com- 
merce, landholders, communal considerations arc brought in. The idea of allotting 
a special seat is to get an expert. I may mention that when I appeared before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee this question was raised by the membeiiS 
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of that Committee. They asked me what was the feeling on the question. I told 
them the fact that I represented an Association which is predominantly 
a Hindu show, but there is no communal feeling in our Association. I must say 
that all along both the communities have always paid due regard to the feelings 
of the other and we have not had any misunderstanding. 

The Hon'hle, Mr, Jusiica Venkatasuhha Rao, — If it is a matter of convention 
it will be established only through the good sense of the members of the 
Association? — Yes, Sir. 

The Chairman, — Another point is, you said that the point before us is whether so 
many seats should be allowed to the Oudh taluqdars and so many to the Agra zamin- 
dars. I must put before you a third alternative, viz,, that we might consider whether 
it would not be better for your Legislative Assembly to have these various seats 
made provincial, by which all zamindars paying a land revenue of Es. 5,000 could 
have a vote. It is possible that we might make a recommendation like that. We 
have not made up our mind. I take it you would very much prefer that 
the election of landholders should be ponfined to these two big associa- 
tions ? — I do, and my answer is quite simple. When any association represent 
the interests of those individuals to whom these seats are being given then that 
association has every right to represent that view. It will consolidate the position 
of the zamindars, as a class, if these seats are given to the association ; it will bring 
them all together, they will be able to fight the battle in a better way in future than 
if they were spread all over the province and the constituencies were territorial 
constituencies. 

Q. — ^Your argument is that the representative goes there to represent the views of 
the association, i,e., a corporation. He does nob go in his individual capacity? 
—Yes, Sir. 

Q, — So you will prefer this ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Vmk^tasuhha, Rao, — If you Were taking a communal 
view of the case, i£ you wanted to serve the interests of the Agra Zamindars’ 
Association as opposed to the interests of the Taluqdars’ Association, you 
might put forward the rival view. Do not recognise either association, but give the 
franchise to the zamindars who pay a land revenue of Es. 6,000 and over? — I have 
the interests of both the zamindars belonging to Agra and Oudh at heart. I 
want that justice should be done to all the interests. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad, — ^In a nut-shell your view is that 
the taluqdars are not entitled to any Weightage ? — I say they have got more 
weightage than they could have got under any circumstances, on the question 
of numbers, on the question of area, and so many other things. They are really 
not entitled to more than two seats. We recognise their historical importance, 
we recognise that the Taluqdars’ Association is a much older body. Taking all 
these things into consideration we feel that even if this Committee recommended 
three — ^three for both the associations, we would not feel any grievance. 

Q. — So you do not insist on the reversal of the proportion ? — ^I shall be satisfied if 
the number is equally divided. But we certai^y feel that We are not inferior to 
them in any way. 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice VenIcatasMa Rao.— You said, that if certain things 
are to be taken into account, strictly you will be entitled to four and they 
will be entitled to two at the most. But you will not press this ? — No, Sir. 

g.— .‘What is the basis of that contention ?— The number of members, the area 
covered by the two provinces, and if we were to lower our franchise as they have 
done, then the revenue paid by us. 

The HorCWe Mr. Justice Din MuhamTnad.-’^Yen. as the figures stand ? — ^We pay 
86 lakhs today. 

The Eon’hle Mr. Justice VenJeatasuhba Rao.— Your argument is that you 
have in no Way over-stated your case* If you take all those in your fold, who are 
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paying less than Rs. 5,000, the revenue paid to the Government will be over a crore? 
— If we take all those people who pay less than Rs. 5,000, the revenue will be about 
five crores. 

Q, — So taking these various points for the purpose of oompntation, you 
will be entitled to four and they will be entitled to two ? — Yes, Sir. 


33. Evidence of a deputation from the British Indian Association, Oudh 

consisting of— ’ 

Bai RajesJiwar Bali SaJieh, O.B.E, (Leader)^ Baja Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad, Khan Sahib, Khan Bahadur, of Mahmudabad, Baja Saiyid ;Muham> 
mad Mehdi Sahih, of Pirpur, Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Sethi MX.O, 

of Moizuddinpur, Sheikh Muhammad Habib-VUah Saheh, O.B,B., M.L.c! 
of Saidanpur, Boo Krishnapal Singh Sahib, of Birapur, Sheikh MuhasUr 
Hussain Qidwai Sahib, Honorary Legal Adviser, British Indian Assoeiatim, 
Oudh, and Khan Bahadur Munshi Siddiq Ahmad Sahib, Assistant Secretary^ 
British Indian Association, Oudh. 

Naini Ted, dated the 12th October 1935. 

The Chairman. — ^We had of course certain representations from the Taluqdars of 
Oudh and we have read them all. I put to you the question which I put to the 
Agra Zamindars’ Association. It is of course open to our Committee, instead of 
suggesting that the representation of landlords should be confined to these two large 
Associations, to suggest that as in the case of the Federal Assembly it should be 
spread over the whole Province and that every landlord who pays a certain amount 
of land revenue should be given the vote. I take it that you will deprecate any 
such proposal. You are anxious that representation should be continued as at 
present through the two Associations. But the one point which you wish to press 
is that the proportion of seats should be maintained as at present. — {Bai Bajeshwar 
Bali) Exactly. In fact the White Paper too contemplated that so far as the 
British Indian Association was concerned that constituency should continue 
as at present, and that was stated at page 96 of Appendix V. 

It is stated there : — 

“ Talugdars constituency. — Ordinary membership of British Indian Associa- 
tion of Oudh ,* 

Agra^ Landholders constituencies. — Ownership of land in the Constituency 
assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 5,000 
that is the franchise. Then there is a note : — 

See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The 
qualifications shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer 
investigation at the stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, 
they should be regarded as provisional — ^At the Delimitation 
Conference it was almost unanimously agreed that the representation 
of the zamindars should be through the two Associations. 

That perhaps accounts for the change in the Government’s proposal as 
between September and October ? — Yes. (Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth). And a 
further representation which we made to the local Government. (Baja Saiyid 
Muhammad Mehdi) We thought we had suffered an injustice in this matter 
because we had no representative of the Taluqdars in the Government since a 
long time ? 

We were told just now that in' 1930 there was a Taluqdar in the Govern- 
ment. (Baja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi.) No, Sir. The last Taluqdar Minister 
was our spokesman today and he resigned in 1928. So there was no taluqdar in the 
Government then, and the gentleman to whom they referred was the Maharaj- 
kumar of Kapurthala. He had no property of his own in Oudh. Hia father has 
some property there. 

Q . — ^The Maharajah of Kapurthala is not a taluqdar ? — The Miaha- 
rajkumar was not a taluqdar. He had no property of his own. 
(Bai Bajeshwar Bali). He might have been elected from the general constitu- 
ency ; but he could not be elect^ from the Taluqdars constituency. 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. --You mean that the Maharajkumar 
was not holding land in his own right ? — Yes. 

Q.—Ke was not a member of the British Indian Association ?— No, Sir. 

Q.— And therefore he could not represent the Taluqdars ?— No, Sir. 
{Baja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi) May I point out one thing more. As I was 
one of those people who went to England together with the chief spokesman of the 
Zamindars’ Association to give evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
Doittee, I would like to remove one misunderstanding. When we were given to 
understand by the Zamindars’ Association of the Agra province that we should go 
together to press for more seats, we would not have joined them if we had known 
that we were going to lose our seats. They said that our general interests were the 
same and we naturally felt that if we went together and asked for safeguards and 
such other things which were common to both, our demand would have greater 
effect. When it was felt that we were going to settle everyt hing amicably, we found 
that the Government have formulated proposals reducing the number of our seats 
without taking any Taluqdar into confidence, and we felt a great sense of injustice. 

The Chairman — Are you referring to the letter of 1930 ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — That, you say, was sent when you had no representative in the Govern- 
ment, and therefore so far as that is concerned it is entirely ex-farte ? — ^Yes. 

Q - — What about 1935 ? — It is the same thing, because these proposals were 
formulated without taldng the Taluqdars into confidence. 

Q . — When Government put forward their origmal proposals in which they 
contemplated equal division of seats they were examined by the Delimitation Con- 
ference, and you say that the majority of the Delimitation Conference supported 
them ? — {Bai Rajeshwar Bali) No. That was about the proposal that represent- 
ation should be through the Associations. No votes were taken because only five 
members out of 27 or 28 members of the Conference belonged to Oudh. 

Q. — Government on your representation I suppose and on the arguments you 
advanced, as shown in the proceedings of the Delimitation Conference, went back 
on their original proposal and said that you should get four seats ? — ^Yes. 
{Baja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth) Also we took a deputation to the Governor, and 
after that perhaps Government changed their view. 

Q. — When that letter went in 1930 you must have heard of it. — {Bai Bajeshvm 
Bali) — ^No, it was confidential. 

Q . — You remained in ignorance of that proposal put forward by the Govern- 
ment at the time up to the present ? — Till the proposal was formally published. 

Q . — I find it rather difficult to believe that a letter like that cont a ining very 
wide and sweeping proposals could have been sent to the Government of India with- 
out your very important Association becoming aware of it. — {Shaikh Muhamrnad 
HahibuUah.) It is absolutely true, Sir. It is a strange phenomenon, but that 
phenomenon has happened. Unfortunately none of our representatives was in the 
Government when these proposals were sent. 

Q, — ^When were they published ? — ^Recently. Even Members of Government 
had to admit that it is a fact that the proposals were not known. * 

Q, — We can leave that point. Now you can give the arguments which you 
wish to advance for the maintenance of the status quo. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Just indicate briefly how you claim 
four seats instead of two. — {Bai Rajeshwar Bali) I may point out in the first place 
that the whole idea of giving this special representation was that these people 
the ‘ great landlords ’ of the province, as they are called — should be represented. 
In fact, these are the words in which they were described in the reports of the 
various Committees. 

The Chairman . — ^You wish to lay emphasis on the word ‘ great *? Yes, Sir. 
That emphasis was consistently laid in the report of the Southborough Com- 
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mission, the report of the Indian Statutory Commission and the report of the 
Lothian Committee. They always used the words ‘ great ’ and ‘ big 

The EonfChle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad — Don’t you thinly that they confine 
its deimition to those landholders who pay a land revenue of Rs. 5,000 and more ?— 
No, Sir. I would just quote some paragraphs with your permission. It may be 
that a landlord who pays Rs. 5,000 as land revenue may be counted as a ‘great 
landlord ’ provided he belongs to an ancient and historical house, but a man 
has risen to wealth recently, in a province like ours where there is a large number 
of big landlords will not be classed as anything but a middle class man. 

Q » — ^You mainly insist on the fact that by great ‘ landlords ’ they mean ancient 
families? — ^Ancient familios who pay a large amount of land revenue and who wield 
influence. 

Q. — Is it a fact that among the taluqdars about 22 per cent, are such as have 
sold their estates, or who pay no land revenue at all ? — There are none who do not 
pay land revenue, but there are some who have sold their estates. I think there is 
a suspicion in the minds of many people because of one fact. In Oudh there are 
260 estates comprising 475 members. 

The Hon" hie Mr. Justice V enicatasuhba Mao. — ^Will you give me the composition 
of your Association — ^how many members there are, how many pay land revenue, 
and how many do not pay, because I want to go somewhat fully into that ? — I do 
not think there are any who do not pay land revenue. Their names are struck off 
onCe they cease to pay land revenue. 

Q . — ^Are there any members of the Association who pay less than Rs. 5,000 as 
land revenue ? — ^Yes. 

Q - — ^How many ? — ^There are 38 estates whose members pay land revenue 
of less than Rs. 5,000. 

— ^You say that an ancient zamindar who does not pay Rs. 5,000 as land 
revenue is a ‘ great landlord ’ as against a recent zamindar who pays Rs. 50,000 as 
land revenue. Is that a proposition which you want us to accept ? — I do not 
say Rs. 50,000 ; I say a man who pays land revenue of less than Rs. 20,000. 

Q , — ^How do you equate these two ? — ^People who pay a land revenue of 
over Rs. 20,000 may be considered to be ‘ great landlords ’ but there may be others 
who belong to ancient houses and still wield some influence. 

Q , — want to put it very clearly. Do you mean to say that an Oudh taluqdar 
who pays land revenue of Rs, 3,000 must be considered to be a ‘ great landlord ’ 
but an Agra zamindar unless he pays Rs. 20,000 as land revenue must not be regarded 
as a ‘ great landlord ’ ? — He may be, provided he belongs to an ancient family. 

Q, ^I assume, therefore, that any taluqdar paying land revenue of Rs. 3,000 or 
2,000 must necessarily be regarded as a ‘ great landlord ’ but an Agra zemindar unless 
he pays a land revenue of Rs. 20,000 cannot be regarded as a ‘ great landlord ’? — ■ 
There are many people in Agra who belong to ancient houses but pay less revenue. 

The Chairman, — ^They refer to the point of view of the Southborough Com- 
mittee— 

Where we have found a genuine landed aristocracy forming a distinct class, 
of which the taluqdars of Oudh form perhaps the most conspicuous 
example, we have had no hesitation in maintaining the privilege now 
held by them of special representation in the Legislative Council through 
electorates of their own class”. 

They refer to^ the considerations put forward in the report regarding the position of 
the landed aristocracy and of smaller landed gentry. — ^I am referring to the Agra 
zamindars. They said that the Oudh taluqdars form a distinct class and have a 
distinct status, and they bring out the difference between the taluqdars and the 
others. And in support of this, Sir, I may be allowed to read one quotation. This 
IS from a letter which Sir Charles Wingfield, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, wrote 
3n 1864 as regards the origin and history of Oudh taluqdars. He said — 

The great majority of the Hindu taluqdars of Oudh are the Heads of Houses 
whose ancestors acquired their possessions by colonisation and conquest 
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between the years 1200 and 1300 A.D. The first settlers were fugitives 
from the Muhammadan invasion of Upper India and from them 
descend all the great families of Eastern Oudh. Each clan was 
under a head in whom all authority and proprietorship was vested but 
the clan became subdivided into houses the heads of which are the 
present taluqdars. This description, the Chief Commissioner beheves. 
is generally applicable to nearly all the Rajput Taluqdars who form by 
far the larger proportion of the class.’* and so on. 

Q.— We know the history of the Taluqdars Association. — ^Yes, Sir. One point 
1 wish to make. At that time, the Chief Commissioner found that he could not 
remember more than three men who belonged to the capitaHst or banking class. 
All the rest belonged to these famihcs which had come as colonisers or as con- 
querors. 

The. Honshu Mr. J ustice T ^en katas^ihha Rao . — Suppose you press an argument like 
this. Take the House of Lords for instance. There was nothing to prevent Lord 
Sinha from sitting there. Would a man in a different position, if he was going to 
be raised to the peerage, from say. Lord Derby? From the point of view of the 
House of Lords, is he going to be discriminated against if Government were to make 
him a peer ? — ^Not at all. 

(J.—Then what is the argument ? We are only trying to understand the full 
implications of the argument. Suppose your argument is put forward in a province 
like Madras. There are zamindars of ancient origin who can claim to have exercised 
at some time semi-sovereign powers. If an argument hke this is accepted now, we 
must accept an argument like that in a province where a section of the zamindars 
who claim such right may claim special representation. The result wiU he that in 
each case we must understand by ‘ landholders ’ — ^which is the general term in the 
Government of India Act — as landlords occupying a certain special position. 
Would it not be stretching the point in favour of those landlords who claim special 
treatment ? I am only trying to understand the full implications of your argument 
because we shall be met with this in every province that we shall visit, at any rate in 
Madras, where there are people of the zemindar class who w^ould like to be able to 
trace their origin to people who exercised sovereign rights. I have been deaHng 
with these zamindars all my life? The whole position is this : as I wanted to say 
in the beginning, this special representation is to be given to a class of nobility 
as the Simon Commission said. 

Q. — What is ' nobility ’ ? It need not necessarily be of ancient tradition. It 
may come on something acquired today? — ^Yes, but then they should be able to 
exercise some influence. That is the important part of it. And if you take that 
view, we have to see that the taluqdars of Oudh have been able to exercise greater 
influence over public affairs in the province than their brethem of Agra. 

Q. — When you say that the taluqdars of Oudh have got a tradition and pres- 
tige, I concede ; but when you say that they exercised guater influence on public 
affairs, I must take leave to differ from you. — That is amply borne out by the fact 
that aU the members elected by the rural constituencies at present belong to the 
class of taluqdars. 

Q . — So much the better. You have got greater chance in the Legisla- 
ture. — That is a different point. I was going to say that that shows that the 
taluqdars of Oudh as a class have been exercising that influence which was expected 
of them when special representation was suggested by the Montford Report. 

The EorChLe Mr, Justice Din Muhimrmd . — Don’t you think that that argument 
may go against you ? If taluqdars of Oudh can capture all the seats in the general 
constituencies allotted to Oudh it comes to this that they are not entitled to 
any special privilege as taluqdars because'they do not stand to lose ? — ^No, Sir. In 
order to safeguard the interests of ancient families we want special representation. 
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Q. — But if the taluqdars not as taluqdars but as merely landed gentry of the 
place can capture almost all the seats which are allotted to Oudh then why should 
they be entitled to special representation ? — I think that would be an argument 
like the Simon Commission’s. 

Q. — I do not refer either to the Simon Commission or to the Lothian Committee, 
I want this only for my information. Would it not go against you ? — No, Sir, it 
will not go against me. 

Q, — How ? — It comes to this : because you have been able to spend your money 
properly, your allowance and salary should be reduced. It shows that it is all the 
more reason why we should get adequate special representation, because there are 
a large number of people among taluqdars who have come to the political forefront 
and they have utilized their opportunity for public service to a greater extent by 
getting themselves elected from rural constituencies. 

The Chairman. — You might put it this way that the Oudh taluqdars are of much 
earlier origin than any other class of zamindars throughout the length and breadth 
of India, and they realized not only the conditions of their position and their res- 
ponsibilities but they have consistently through these many years discharged their 
responsibilities thereby gaining public confidence? — Public confidence and experience 
of public affairs. 

Q. — We might leave it at that. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — The fact that you have utilized 
those opportunities much earlier than others will not entitle you to extra represent- 
ation. Unfortunately the Government of India Act is silent on this particular 
point. — {Shaikh Muhammad Tlabihullah) Because it is already mentioned in the 
earlier part that Taluqdars is a special constituency. 

Q . — Which earlier part ? The Schedules do not refer to the Taluqdars as such. 
Only landlords are referred to in this Act, and Tumandars are mentioned ; and in 
the tabtdar statement attached to the schedules it is merely stated ‘ landlord 
constituencies ’. — {Bai Rajeshwar Bali) They said that in the former Act. But the 
Southborough Committee recognised us as a class. 

Q. — Legally speaking that argument may go against you. This, means that the 
door is open to all landlords who claim to be landlords and for whom qualifica- 
tions are to be fixed by us. Your case should be mainly represented like this, that in 
prescribing qualifications under paragraph 10 of Schedule Y we should without 
introducing any invidious distinction reserve so many seats for the Taluqdars of 
Oudh. That may be a reasonable thing to put forward, but if you want us to intro- 
duce all these invidious distinctions for which there may not be justification we may 
be landed in difficulties. — (Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi) We base our claim on 
the fact that there is a greater number of larger land -owners in Oudh than in Agra 
province where they are separated by distance and where they have not the same 
cohesion as in Oudh. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatamhha Rao. — I do not think you can say that 
there is not the same cohesion now since their Association has been statutorily 
recognised. There are differences and we cannot very well go into them. All that 
we can say is that you put your case on the primary ground of ancient lineage and 
tradition and they base their case on larger numbers. — Larger number of big land- 
lords to whom it is contemplated to provide special seats. 

Q - — Let us look at their argument. They say that in the British Indian Associa- 
tion people who are paying less than Bs. 5,000 as land revenue can become members, 
whereas in our Association people paying less than Bs. 5,000 as land revenue cannot 
become members. If we only take as members persons paying less than Bs. 5,000, 
the revenue we pay would bo five crores as against one crore of theirs. Therefore, in 
point of revenue and in point of numbers they say they are superior to you. — ^As they 
did not find a homogeneous body in the Agra Province they had to put the 
statutory limit of Bs. 5,000, and" I think that was an arbitrary figure. 
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Q.— ^ certain classes on the ground of their being in a minority were accorded 
special privileges you want some such privilege to be accorded to your community on 
various grounds?— We have a greater number of big landlords therefore we should 
tave four seats, and as they have a smaller number of big landlords they should 
have two seats. As regards smaller classes we have no distinct - class. If they 
admit men paying Ks. 5 as land revenue I do not think they would be fulfilling the 
conditions laid down by the Government of India Act. I have got some property in 
Agra and there are my co-sharers who pay Rs. 5 as land revenue. How can a rna- n 
paying Rs. 5 as land revenue and whose income is not more than Rs. 10 or 16 as a 
clerk be regarded as a zamindar. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — ^They want to include only those 
paying Rs. 5,000 or more as land revenue. How can you object to that ? — I beg 
to submit, 8ir, that Rs. 5,000 is an arbitrary figure. 

Q. — In oth^'r words, you contend that while fixing the standard we must raise it 
to say Rs. 20,000 oi* more in order to include only those who can be otherwise 
described as big landlords ? — (JRai Rajeshwar Bali) They have reduced the amount 
to Rs. 5,000 in order to produce a decent electorate. 

Q . — Your contention is that taluqdars should be enfranchised as such and that 
landlords who are not taluqdars should be enfranchised only if they pay Rs. 20,000 
or more as laud revenue? — We do not say that they should not be enfranchised. 

Q. — If they are enfranchised they will be entitled to vote. You say on the 
one hand that they should be enfranchised and on the other hand in allocating 
seats you choose to ignore them and consider only those who pay Rs. 20,000 
as land revenue. You should put forward a position which is consistent. — (Sheikh 
Muham'tnad Habibullah) Our position is that we should not treat anybody as a 
great landlord who docs not pay Rs. 20,000 as land revenue, or who does not belong 
to an ancient and historical house. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — His case is that a great landlord is 
one who can claim ancient lineage or a person who pays Rs. 20,000 or more land 
revenue ? — (Rai Rajeshwar Bali) If we look at the figures of the members of the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association we will find that about 85 per cent, of them belong 
to the class which pays a land revenue of between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 20,000. We 
know that the law of primogeniture is not prevalent in Agra, and in the elections 
after next you will find that many of those people who are paying below 
Rs. 10,000 as land revenue will automatically cease to be members. 

Q, — You don’t see the other side of it. The argument is not worth pursuing but 
however as you have put it we shall deal with it. You say that if today one is a 
member by reason of his paying Rs. 5,000 as land revenue and if tomorrow the 
estate is partitioned between two brothers each paying Rs. 2,500, then the member- 
ship would automatically cease. — Not the membership of the association. He may 
continue to be a member of the association, but he will not be on the electoral roll. 

Q, — ^We may ignore the words and come to the spirit of it. Now suppose today 
there is a maTi paying one lakh land revenue. If that estate is partitioned among 
ten people, there will be ten people qualified to vote. Therefore that is an argument 
which is a double-edged argument. — I say that because 85 per cent, of the zamindars 
belong to the smaller category and 15 per cent, to the category to which you refer. 

The Chairman.^Yovx argument is that you have a very much greater 
percentage of bigger landlords ?— Yes. Another reason, Sir, why we press about 
four seats is that we have been enjoying this privilege for a long time, and we do not 
see any new arguments advanced which should really justify one seat beu^ t^en 
away from us. If that is done, we shall be the only body throughout India which 
is being deprived of its existing privilege. 
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The HorCble Mr. Justice Din Muliarnmcid. — Do you mean to say that the privilege 
enjoyed by you should not be interfered with and that if the seats have not been 
increased on the recommendation of the United Provinces Government, your body 
should not suffer on that account ? — Yes, Sir, that is what we want. 

Q . — ^Why do you say that you should retain the four seats which you have 
got at present ?~Por one thing, because we have enjoyed this privilege and the 
status quo should be maintained. For another, because we have been rendering 
public service to such an extent that we have won the confidence of the public. As 
an instance, I might tell you that the Lucknow University is a creation of 
the taluqdars of Oudh. There are several other works of public utility supported by 
us* 


Q . — ^But the terms “ public service ” is a term of relative importance. Suppos- 
ing the Congress men say that they have been doing public service and that there- 
fore all the seats in the United Provinces should be allotted to them, would you 
agree to this ? — ^hTo. 

Q . — ^Then don’t put forward an argument which may be open to objection. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice VenJcatasubba Rao. — I think you can put forward only 
two arguments : your ancient lineage and the status quo. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — The Government of India Act says, 
that the seats are for landholders. Do you w^ant to interpret “landholders” for 
the purpose of this province as meaning the taluqdars of Oudh ? — ^Yes. 

The Chairman. — We might put it this way. Here is a comparatively small and 
special constituency designed to provide the Legislative Assembly with real experts 
in matters of legislation relating to landholders and tenants, and that this body is an 
experienced body, has rendered special services to the public and Government in 
the past ; and that therefore as a body you are more likely to provide those experts 
than the Agra Zamindars’ Association which is comparatively of recent birth 
and has only a few years work behind it, and perhaps is not so forceful in its tradi- 
tion and public services as the Taluqdars of Oudh. I take it that is your proposi- 
tion ? — Yes, Sir ; exactly that. 

The Chairman. — ^Then we wdllleaveit at that, and vnll examine your claims. 


VIII. COMMEECE. 

Madras. 

34. Memorandum submitted by the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association for 
representation on the Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

The Committee of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association most respectfully 
begs to submit this memorandum in response to paragraph 20, G. 0. No. 355, Law 
( Legislative — ^Elections), dated 19th August 1935. 

At the outset it may be stated that the memorandum deals only with the question 
raised in paragraph 16 of the Government Order. The Association regrets to 
note that the Government has suggested the combination of the Southern India 
Ohamber, the Nattukkottai Nagarathars' Association and the Andhra Chamber 
of very recent origin into a single constituency to represent Indian commerce. The 
Association thinks that any such combination will not be in the best interest of com- 
mercial representation and will not effectively safeguard the interests represented 
, by the Association. 

The Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association represents the Nattukkottai Naga- 
rathar community, popularly known as Chettiyars. The community is one of 
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important commercial communities of the province carrying on principally banking 
business. By virtue of thoir position as bankers the community has performed 
services absolutely vital to tlio province, and the Association can, with just pride, 
claim that the progress of indigenous banking is in no small measure due to the acti- 
vities of the Chottiyars. The Association feels that much space need not be occupied 
by elaborating the point, for the claims of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars, based on 
service and status, for commercial representation have been recognized by the many 
commissions and committees that were entrusted with the great task of preparing 
the ground for the future Government of India. 

After careful consideration, these commissions and committees have come to the 
con elusion that the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association is entitled to a separate 
seat on the legislature. 

This is a matter of fundamental importance and the submission of the Associa- 
tion is that the Association is here on absolutely firm ground, foi — 

1. The reasons which induced the Government to allocate a seat for the Nattuk- 
kottai Nagarathars’ Association in 1919 hold good even now. 

2. To develop tluj trade, commerce and industries of the province being one of 
the principal functions which the Government is expected to perform, there should be 
on the Legislative Council persons who, by their knowledge and experience will be 
in a position to speak with authority on particular important branches of a tech- 
nical nature eomiected with commerce and industry. It cannot be denied that ‘ Indi- 
genous banking ’ looms large in such a sphere and that the Chettiyars have been 
bankers for centuries. The Association may be permitted to refer also to the 
testimony of Sir Haroourt Butler, a former Governor of Burma, who, addressing a 
meeting of the Chettiyars’ Association on the 7th December 1927, said as follows : — 

“ You, Gentlemen, have gradually and carefully built up a remarkable system 
of banking.” 

Whatever be the activities of other indigenous bankers, the Association feels 
confident that the Nattukkottai Nagarathars will, in the years to come as in the past, 
be recognised, as the real backbone of the indigenous banking system throughout 
the province. This statement will be readilj^ accepted if a reference is made to two 
eminent authorities : Professor L. C. Jain, in his book on ‘ Indigenous Banking says 
that : 

“ Of all the indigenous bankers the Nattukottai Chettis are the most per- 
fectly organised.” 

Again, Thurston observes — 

‘‘ That the Nattukottai Chettis in organization, co-operation and business 
methods are as remarkable as the European merchants.” 

The Association in this connexion may be allowed to draw pointed attention to 
what has been said by the Indian Eranchise Committee regarding the necessity for 
providing on the legislature representation in such cases. The closing sentences 
in paragraph 320 of Volume I of the Indian Ei’anchise Committee Report forcibly 
lay down as follows : — 

“ The danger that in the absence of special representation for commerce and 
industry, the new legislatures may find themselves deprived of expert 
advice when it is most needed is, in our view, a real one. The civil 
service which advises the Ministers has indeed an expert and intimate 
knowledge of the ordinary administration of the country. But its 
members have, as a general rule, no first-hand experience of those 
great commercial, industrial and, banking undertakings which play 
a rapidly increasing part in the life of every community in the modern 

world it is therefore, in our considered liew desirable 

in order that the legislature may be better equipped to deal with econo- 
mic subjects, that certain number of seats should be filled by repre- 
sentatives of commerce and industry, who wiU speak in the legislatures 
from the expert and technical point of view (The italics are ours). 
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The following observations, also, of the Committee, in the same paragraph 
mentioned above, deserve notice : — 

“ Functional representation is assuming increasing importance under modern 
conditions, and the arguments in favour of making special provision 
for the presence on the legislative bodies, of business and economic 
experts is, in our judgment, a strong one 

Again in paragraph 324, the Committee has said : — 

“ As regards the method of representation of commerce, we are satisfied that 
the method of representation through associations has worked fairly 
satisfactorily in the past and we recommend that it should be continued 
in the future.” (Italics are ours.) 

3. The Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association, as indicated in paragraph 15 
of the Government Order, is an Association representative of “ special ” as opposed to 
“ general ” commercial interests. That is a recognition of the diversity of interests 
as between the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association on the one hand and the 
Southern India and Andhra Chambers on the other. When the interests are distinct 
and separate as in the present instance, amalgamation of those organizations may 
lead to unhealthy rivalries and undeshable competition, features which in the in- 
terests of commercial advancement ought to be avoided. 

4. Amalgamation of commercial organizations representative of distinct interests 
should be resorted to, only under special circumstances. When the question of the 
amalgamation of the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades 
Association was dealt with by the Indian Franchise Committee one of the important 
considerations that weighed with the Committee in recommending the amalgamation 
was — 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Madras Trades Association 
have agreed to combine for the purpose of returning their quota of 
representatives to the Council.” (Page 130, Volume I, Indian 
Franchise Committee Report.) 

In the matter of the' amalgamation indicated in paragraph 15 of the Government 
Order, the fact that the Government did not consider it necessary to consult either 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce or the Nuttukkottai Nagarathars’ Associa- 
tion as to their willingness to combine is a tacit recognition that these bodies are 
entitled to continue to have separate representation. There is no agreement between 
the Association and the Chambers mentioned. 

5. That special commercial interests should be separated from general commercial 
interests, in the matter of representation is, to cite but two instances from sister 
Presidencies, the prevailing view in Bengal and Bombay, for in the former Presidency 
the “Marwari Association” and in the latter, “The Millowners’ Association” 
have been recommended to continue to return a member each, quite apart from the 
general representation accorded to Indian commercial bodies. In our province 
we have the analogy furnished by the Planters’ Association. 

The Association submits that the fact that some of the members of the Nattuk- 
kottai Nagarathars’ Association are also members of the Southern India Chamber 
should not be construed as debarring the Association from having separate re- 
presentation. In this connexion the Association may be permitted to point out that 
(1) it is only some of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars that are members of the Chamber 
and (2) that the Provincial Delimitation Committee has recommended that : 

“ The Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association may continue to return a member 
to the Legislature ’ ’ , 

and has added that the same individual who happens to be a member of both the 
bodies ought not to have a vote in both the constituencies. 

A brief analysis of the recognition of the claims of Nattukkottai Nagarathars for 
separate representation will also be relevant and useful. The privilege was first 
accorded in 1910, when His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, the then Governor of 
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Madras, was graciously pleased to nominate a member of the community to the 
Madras Legislative Council. From so early a period down to the time of the inaugu- 
ration of the Montague -Chelmsford Reforms a member of the Nattukkottai Naga- 
rathars’ community was always nominated to the Legislative Council. With the 
coming into being of the Reformed Legislative Council, the association was granted 
the right of electing a representative. The manner in which the Indian Statutory 
Commission dealt with the claims may now be referred to. The first step in that 
connexion was taken by the Madras Committee attached to the Statutory Commmis- 
sion, elected by the members of the Madras Legislative Council and presided over by 
Sir A. P. Patro, K.C.I.E. The recommendation of the Committee was : 

“We also recommend the continuance of the special representation for com- 
mercial interests, the Nagarathars and planters.” (Volume III, page 
19, Report of the Statutory Commission.) 

It will be seen from this that the special interests of the Nagarathars and planters 
were recognized for special representation. The Indian Central Committee attached 
to the Statutory Commission agreed to the allocation of the seat. When the matter 
was considered by the Statutory Commission the view expressed was : 

“Not less important and equally justified is the representation of Indian 
Commerce and Industry. We think this class of representation should 
be maintained approximately in its present proportions, and what we 
have said applies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting, 
and trading associations.” (Volume II, page 74 of the Report of the 
Statutory Commission). 

The Madras Government accepted the above recommendation. So also did 
the Government of India, for in the Despatch on proposals for constitutional Reform 
it is stated : 

“We endorse the proposal of the Statutory Commission that the special 
representation of commerce and industry should be preserved. We see 
no reason to differ from the detailed recommendation which some 
Provincial Governments have made in this matter. 

The stages connected with the Indian Franchise Committee come next. The 
Memorandum by the Madras Provincial Franchise Committee says : 

“ The Committee is in favour of the retention of representation of the follow- 
ing special interests : Universities, European Trade and Commerce, 
Indian Trade and Commerce, Planting, Landholders, Nattukottai 
Nagarathars. There is no specially important mining interest within 
the province requiring special representation.” (Volume II, page 29, 
Indian Franchise Committee Report.) 

To the same effect was the supplementary Memorandum by the Committee and 
the Madras Government (Volume II, pages 32 and 14, Indian Franchise Committee 
Report). 

The recommendation of the Franchise Committee regarding the matter 
was thus : 

“We recommend, in these circumstances, the retention of the seats at present 
allotted to commerce, industry, and trade in the provincial Legislature, 
without any proportionate increase in their number consequent on such 
increase in the size of those legislatures as may ultimately be approved, 

“ We have given consideration to the claims for special representation advanced 
by organizations speaking for trade and commerce in various pro- 
vinces other than those already represented. The commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations now recognized for the purpose of representa- 
tion i^he legislatures are, in our view, fully capable of representing 
ilie invests of industry and comimrce as such"' (Volume I, paragraphs 
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322 and 323, Indian Franchise Committee Report.) (Though the 
italics above are ours, the emphasis on those words cannot be lost 
sight of.) 

With reference to the report of the Indian Franchise Committee there are two 
very important points to be noted : 

(1) That the Memorandum and Articles of the ISTattukkottai Nagarathars’ As- 
sociation were before the Franchise Committee in arriving at decisions as would be 
evident from Volume II, page 51 of the Report, and (2) the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report records as follows regarding the conclusions reached by the Indian 
Franchise Committee : 

“We are greatly indebted to the admirable and exhaustive Report of the 
Franchise Com-mittee which reached its conclusions after prolonged and 
intensive discussions in India with the Provincial Governments and 
with Provincial Franchise Committee ; and we are satisfied that their 
recommendations have met with general support from Indian opinion, 
expressed not only in India but also at the Third Session of the Round 
Table Conference in the evidence of the witnesses who appeared before 
us and in the discussions which we have had with the British India 
Delegates.” (Volume I, part I, paragraph 124, Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report.) 

The White Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, two great 
compilations the importance of which cannot be overstated, have also recognized 
the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association for special representation. The White 
Paper at page 93 states as follows : — 

“ Franchise fcyr Special Constituencies, 

Commerce Constituencies Members of the Madras Trades Associa- 

tion, the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, and the Nattukottai 
Nagarathars’ Association are qualified respectively as electors for the 
constituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they are 
members.” 

That the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report approves of the allocation of 
the special interests seats provided for in the White Paper would be clear from the 
following passages : — 

** But we are in any case of opinion that the representation proposed in the 
White Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, universities and 
labour, may be regarded as striking a just balance between the claims 
of the various interests, and as affording an adequate representation 
for them.” (Volume I, part I, paragraph 121, Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report.) 

The Provincial Delimitation Committee which sat only a few days back after 
going carefully into the matter of commercial representation recommends : 

“ That the Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association may continue to return 
a member to the Legislature.” 

The Committee of the Association sincerely trusts that the submissions set forth 
above will convince the authorities that the combination of commercial constituencies 
proposed in paragraph 15 of the Government Order will deprive the Association 
of its existing right to special representation. The Association therefore humbly 
prays that it may be allowed to continue as a separate constituency returning a 
member to the Legislature, a privilege which the Association has been enjoying for 
a quarter of a century. 

35. Letter No. G.-985, from the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 
Dated the 5th September 1935. 

The Committee of the Southern Indian Chamber of Commerce having carefully 
gone through the Report of the Madras Delimitation Committee and the Govern- 
ments’ views thereon begs to submit this memorandum, which relates only to the 
subject of representation of Indian Commerce, on the Madras Lljblative Assembly* 
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The Madras Delimitation Committee has recommended that the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association, which 
are the two bodies that at present have the right to send representatives to the 
Legislature should continue to return a member each. With reference to this the 
Government have stated : — 

‘‘ For the representation of Indian Commerce the Government are inclined to 
think, tliat instead of continuing the present system, by which the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai Nagara- 
thars’ Association each return one member, a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment would be to combine these bodies, together with the Andhra 
Chamber of Commerce, which is an Association representative of 
general as opposed to special commercial interests, to form a single 
constituency returning two members.” 

If the view of the Government is accepted then the very object aimed at, namely 
efficient representation of general and special commercial interests will be frustrated 
by combining together separate commercial institutions whose interests are distinct 
from one another and which are considered by Government as representing either 
general or special interests only. 

A brief reference to the status of the Chamber and to the recognition by various 
competent authorities of the claims of the Chamber for separate representation on the 
public bodies would be of use in this connexion. Established in 1909, the activities 
and influence of the Chamber have shovm rapid progress during an unbroken period 
of 26 years. It was the third Indian Chamber of Commerce to be started in the 
whole of India. It is one of the two Indian Chambers of Commerce which are housed 
in their own building. In respect of funds this Chamber is in the very front rank of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce. It has on its roils as many as 474 members repre- 
senting the various- trades and industries of the country, and no distinction whatso- 
ever is made in respect of caste, creed or language for eligibility of membership. 

Apart from its representation on the Madras Legislative Council the Chamber 
has for the past several j^ears been accorded separate representation on various public 
bodies, such as — 

The Madras Port Trust, 

The Board of Industries, 

The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Advisory Committee, 

The South Indian Railway Advisory Committee, 

The Senate of the Madras University, 

The Senate of the Annamalai University, 

The Council of the Madras Corporation, 

The State Technical Scholarship Board, 

The Provincial Cotton Committee, 

The Government Royapuram Hospital Committee. 

The Government Ophthalmic Hospital Committee, 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 

The Presidency Shorthand-writers Association Examiners’ Board. 

The Income-tax Board of Referees, and 
The City Police Advisory Committee, 

. The constitution of the Chamber no less than the activities of ^e organization 
:^will show- that tie Chamber is impelled, by high and broad idea^. The Chamber.js 
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quick in acquiring and disseminating commercial information. The various depart- 
ments of the Government of Madras and the Government of India would vouchsafe to 
the fact how prompt and helpful this Chamber has always been in sending its opinions 
and suggestions from time to time on matters of commercial and economic im- 
portance. The exact services the Chamber has rendered may be gathered from the 
annual reports, which all go to show that the Chamber has established its pre- 
eminence. Thus ib will be seen that the organization is sufficiently well-established 
and adequately representative. 

The Madras Delimitation Committee has recommended that “ the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce should without delay undertake a revision of its rules 
both for purposes of removing any limit or restriction on membership and to prevent 
the prossibility of its becoming a close corporation.” The Committee begs to state 
that the limit was fixed only for registration purposes as per sub-section (4) of section 
17 of the Indian Companies Act, extracted below ; — 

“ In the case of an unlimited company or a company limited by guarantee if 
the company has not a share capital, the articles shall state the number 
of members with which the company proposed to be registered for the 
purpose of enabling the Registrar to determine the fees payable on re- 
gistration.” 

That the Chamber has never allowed itself to be hampered by any limit or 
restriction on membership is shown by the fact that the limit was formerly 200, 
and in the year 1922 when there was a likelihood of its membership going beyond 
that limit the Chamber very readily applied to the Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies for the increase from 200 to 500 being made. However, to put the matter 
beyond doubt, the Chamber will take necessary steps to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Provincial Delimitation Committee. In this connexion the Committee 
of the Chamber begs emphatically to state that the Chamber has never been “ close 
corporation for the rules and regulations in regard to eligibility for membership 
are wide and broad-based. 

The claims of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce for separate representa- 
tion in the Legislature were first recognised in the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms 
and in the reformed Legislative Council, a representative of the Chamber has been 
sitting for the last fifteen years and functioning efficiently to promote the interest of 
the Indian commercial community. The manner in which the Indian Statutory 
Commission dealt with the claims of the Chamber may now be examined. 

The Indian Central Committee attached to the Indian Statutory Commission 
after examining proposals relating to commerce and industries reported in 1929 as 
follows ; — 

“ In Madras we would increase the number of representatives of trade and 
commerce from 5 to 6 by allotting one additional seat to the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce.” 

When the matter was considered by the Indian Statutory Commission the re- 
commendation made was as under ; — ^ 

“ Not less important and equally justified is the representation of Indian 
commerce and industry ,• we think this class of representation should 
be maintained approximately in its present proportion and what we 
have said applies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting 
and trading.” 

The Madras Government and the Government of India accepted the above re- 
commendation as would be clear from the following statement ; — 

We endorse the proposals of the Statutory Commission that special repre- 
sentation of commerce and industry should be preserved. We see no 
reason to differ from the detailed recommendations which some provin- 
cial committees have made in the matter.” (Page 34, Government 
of India Despatch on proposals for constitutional reform.) 

How the claims were considered by the Indian Pranchise Committee may be 
examined next. The memorandum and the supplementaiy memorandum of the 
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Madras Provincial Pranchise Committee submitted in February 1932 recognized the 
claims of the Chamber for separate representation. (Pages 29 and 32, Volume 1 1 
of the Indian Franchise Committee.) To the same effect were the memorandum and 
supplementary memorandum presented by the Government of Madras on the Fran- 
chise Committee questionnaire. (Pages 14 and 21, Volume 1 ' of the Indian Fran- 
chise Committee Report.) 

The view of the Indian Franchise Committee which had before it a copy of tiie 
memorandum and Articles of Association of the Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce was that the commercial and industrial organizations which then had re- 
presentation on the Legislatures — this Chamber being one such — “ are fully capable 
of representing the interests of industry and commerce as such.” (Paragraph 323, 
Volume 1 of the Indian Franchise Report.) 

Coming now to more recent documents, the White Paper and the Joint Parha- 
mentary Committee Report, two carefully considered documents which form the basis 
of the Goverment of India Act, have also recognized the claims of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce to separate representation ; for a reference to page 359 
-■of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report will show as follows : — 

“ Franchise for special constituencies. Other commerce constituencies. — 
Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association are 
qualified respectively as electors for the constituencies comprising the 
chamber or association of which they are members.” 

The Madras Belimitation Committee has also held that — 

“ No case has been made out for a change or for taking away the representa- 
tion which the chamber and association had and recommends that the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce should continue to form a cons- 
tituency.” 

In addition to what has been set forth above, the following points also merit 
attention ; — 

(1) The utility of a single large organization which has become a really 

representative and authoritative body of commercial interests like 
this chamber is far greater than can be expected from a combination 
of a number of um-elated organizations and therefore no attempt 
should be made to minimize the importance and usefulness of such an 
organization. 

(2) Such a body succeeds in sending to the legislatures a representative with a 

mandate from an authority which remains competent to enforce it. 
This is indeed very important in view of the following observations of 
the Government of India : — “ On the other hand, the recognition of 
Chambers of Commerce as electoral constituencies is a privilege wliioh 
has long been enjoyed. The arrangement succeeds in securing men of 
weight in the commercial world as members of the legislatures. It 
sends them to the legislatures with a mandate from an authority which 
remains competent to enforce it and it facilitates their continuous 
attendance. A chamber can always get its representative to resign 
it if he cannot attend the legislature, and can elect another 
without difficulty, whereas the process of substituting a representative 
of the general constituency is far more cumbrous. . . . It is 

notorious that in the past businessmen returned by general consti- 
tuencies have taken views on commercial matters differing from those 
entertained by responsible commercial opinion outside the Assembly 
and the feeling is strong that commercial representatives should have 
a commercial mandate and be answerable to commercial influence,” 
(Government of India memorandum to the Statutory Commission, 
Volume rV, page 196.) 
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(3) Recognition of commercial organizations formed on a linguistic basis 

would frustrate economic activities and multiply differences. 

(4) If commercial organizations founded on a linguistic basis are to find 

favour in the matter of representation on legislatures, that would be an 
inducement to form such organizations solely for the purpose of press- 
ing for representation. 

Further, an examination of the constitution of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars’ 
Association and the Andhra Chamber of Commerce and the purpose which these in- 
stitutions are expected to fulfil will to an extent enable one to decide whether it would 
be advisable to club together the three commercial bodies in the matter of repre- 
sentation. 

TheNattukkottai Nagarathars’ Association is, on the Government’s own showing, 
an organization which represents special interest. As such its interests are distinct 
from the interests of the Chamber, and the Nagarathars’ Association has secured the 
right of separate representation from the time the same privilege came to be enjoyed 
by the Chamber. Moreover, the Indian Franchise Committee has laid down that 
“ Functional representation is assuming increasing importance under modern condi- 
tions and the arguments in favour of making special provision for the presence in 
legislative bodies of business and economic experts is in our judgment a strong one.” 
(Paragraph 320 of the Indian Franchise Committee Report, Volume 1.) 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce is of recent origin having come into existence 
only in 1 928 with 20 members then on its rolls. The objects of the Chamber as set out 
in sub-clauses (a), (c), (d), {q) and (h) of clause 3 of the Memorandum of Association 
will establish that the Chamber has been founded entirely on a linguistic basis. 
Whatever justification may be claimed in favour of institutions with a linguistic 
basis in the merely political sphere it is in no way warranted in the economic sphere. 
It cannot be said that the Andhras have at any time suffered for want of a separate 
Chamber functioning on a linguistic basis. Long before the establishment of the 
Andhra Chamber and even now Andhras have been and are members of this Cham- 
ber. Andhra members of this Chamber have also been office-bearers and represen- 
tatives of this Chamber on public bodies, namely : — 

The late Sir P. Theagaraya Chettiyar, President of the Southern India Cham- 
ber for over eleven years and representative of the Southern India 
5-^ Chamber of Commerce on the Madras Port Trust Board for several 
years. 

Mr. Vavlilla Venkateswara Saserulu (at present Secretary of the Andhra Cham- 
ber of Commerce) was representative of the Chamber on the Madras 
Port Trust Board for a term and is now representing the Southern 
India Chamber on the Senate of the Madras University. 

Rao Saheb C. Jayaram Nayudu, Mr. M. Venugopal Nayudu, Mr. V. 
Arunagiri Nayudu, lilr. P. N. Nuthusami Nayudu, and Mr. D. V. 
Hanumantha Rao were secretaries of the Chamber in the past. 

Mr. B. Sundara Bashiam Nayudu was representative of the Chamber on the 
Senate of the Madras University. 

Rao Sahib C, Jayarama Nayudu represented the Chamber on the Senate of the 
Annamalai University and Air. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti represented 
the Chamber on the Economic Depression Committee. 

Mr. P. Alagasingani Nayudu was representative of the Chamber on the Madras 
Corporation. 

Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Nayudu, now represents the Southern India Chamber on 
the Provincial Cotton Committee. 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanasami Chetti represented the Chamber for several 
years on the Madras Port Trust Board* 

, Mr. G. Janikiram Chetti now represents the Chamber on the Madras Port 
Trust Board. 
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Mr. Narayanadoss Girdhardoss, present President of the Andhra Chamber is 
a member of the Committee of this Chamber and was representative 
of this Chamber on the Madras Corporation for one term and on the 
Board of Industries for three terms. 

Biwan Bahadur Govindoss Cathurbujadoss, now member of the Andhra 
Chamber, was Vice-President of the Southern India Chamber for 
many years and President of the Chamber for one year and represent- 
ative of the Chamber on the Madras Port Trust Board and Hoad 
Board for several years. 

All this would show that Andhras had ample opportunities of being representa- 
tives of commerce on public bodies through this Chamber and also as office-bearers 
of the Chamber. Further this would show that the Andhras had no necessity to 
organize and conduct a separate Chamber of their own. The fact that none were 
more convinced of it than the Andhras themselves could be seen from the fact that 
the Chamber has not made any tangible progress. 

We have not been able to get much information about the work of that Chamber 
and we were only able to know the following particulars from the records of the Re- 
gistrar of Joint Stock Companies. The last balance sheet filed by that Chamber was 
for the year 1929-30 as per the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, under which 
the Andhra Chamber has been incorporated. The number of members of the Andhra 
Chamber will prove that the organization is not a large and representative body. 
Even among the few members on the rolls of the Andhra Chamber could be found 
members who are already members of the Southern India Chamber. Thus it will be 
seen that the Andhra Chamber has not made itself felt in any commercial sphere. 


Here the Committee of this Chamber desire respectfully to draw the attention of 
Government, to the manner in which claims of different institutions have been dealt 
with in a sister Province like Bombay. 

The Bombay Delimitation Committee say (Paragraphs 34 and 35)— 

“We considered also the claims put forward by various commercial bodies, 
other than those which at present enjoy representation, to either a 
separate seat or to inclusion in one of the existing commerce consti- 
tuencies. We have received representations in this connexion from the 
Shroffs Association, the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bullion Exchange, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, the Karnatak 
Chamber of Commerce and the Poona Vyapari Sangha (The Poona 
Merchants’ Association). 


In our opinion none of these associations is of sufSoient importance to be en- 
titled to representation in a commerce constituency either singly or 
combined with others. If special representation is to be given to com- 
merce, it is in our opinion essential that the Associations which form 
these constituencies should be well established and of such standing 
and importance that they could be relied upon to send to the Assembly 
as their representatives men of outstanding ability and experience, 
whose expert knowledge would be of help to the legislature. None 
of the associations from whom representations have been received by 
us is in our opinion better entitled to represent Indian Conmeree than 
those which form the existing constituencies and the continuance of 
which the Commissioners have recommended. We considered also 
whether it would not be possible to combine with the existing associa- 
tions some of those which have now applied for representation, but 
to the couclusion that this was neither desirable nor necessary. 
The two MUl-ownOTS Associations which enjoy seats at present rep^ 
sent adequately and efficiently the inta^ts of the mdus^ m tte 
two principal centres of that industry in the Presidency while the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamberisin our opinion thorougWy repr^^tatiye 
of the interests of Indian commerce genaally and is^ best fitted to 
represent those interests in the provincial legislature. 
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The institutions whose claims for representations were rejected by the Bombay 
Committee are of greater standing than the Andhra Chamber of Commerce. The 
claims of the Andhra Chamber for being combined with this Chamber in the matter 
of representation either for the Madras Provincial Assembly or for the seat in the 
Federal Assembly are untenable. Just as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay, has been declared to be best fitted for representation, we may be permitted to 
state that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce is the premier Chamber in this 
Presidency best fitted, deserving separate representation. 

The Committee of the Southern India Chamber, therefore prays that the 
present arrangement may be allowed to continue. 


36. Letter No. G.-15, dated the 6th January 1936 from the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

I beg to confirm my telegram of today’s date as follows ; — 

“ Thanks your telegram. With reference to question A this Chamber feels that 
affiliation is not essential. If, however, your Committee insists this Chamber will 
abide with reluctance. In this connection wish to inform that seven commercial 
organisations are abeady ordinary members of this Chamber under Article seven. 
Others left over were addressed early in October last to join as ordinary members. 
Further beg to request your Committee to make a comparative examination of the 
question of affiliation in other Provinces which will show that affiliated bodies in 
other Povinoes are not allowed extra voting power for example Rule fourteen of 
Rules and Regulations of Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, with reference to 
question B regarding limit of membership this Chamber at a meeting of the General 
Body held on 3rd January, 1936, by an unanimous Resolution removed the limit 
of 500 members and substituted the following Article in place of old Article 2 and 
omitted old Article 3 : — 

“ The New Article 2 reads as follows : — 

* There shall be no limit to the number of members to Chamber may consist 
of.’ ” 

As required under Indian Companies Act the formal confirmation of the Reso- 
lution passed on 3rd January 1936 would be done at meeting which has been con- 
vened to be held on 20th January, 1936, expressly for this purpose. Assure you 
that the formal confirmation would be done and shall send you telegram on 20th. 
As desired sending you by post text of Resolution passed on 3rd and copies of Articles 
of Association.” 

I am sending by separate post a copy of the Articles of Association of this Cham- 
ber in which Article 2 has been amended as per the unanimous Resolution passed 
by the General Body Meeting of the Chamber held on the 3rd instant. I also send 
three copies of the Articles as before the amendment in question was made 
as well as a copy of the notice issued to members of the Chamber convening a 
General Body Meeting to confirm the Resolution passed on the 3rd instant. 


37. Evidence of Mr. C. Abdul Hakim Sahib, President, the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce and the Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ 
Association. 


Madras , dated the 26th November 1935. 

The Chairman . — You are the Chairman of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^You claim that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce which has been 
having a seat in the present legislature should continue to have it? — ^Yes, 
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Q,— But you wish to enlarge the Southern India Chamber of Commerce by 
including the Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association Yes. 

0.— In what way would you include it : just as an associated chamber having 
one vote in the meetings of the Southern India Chamber ? Or would you take afl 
the members of the Association into the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
In the Southern India Chamber there are also members of the Hide and Skin 
Merchants Association and the Piecegoods Merchants’ Association. Therefore 
it will be in the fitness of things to give the seat to the Southern India Chamber. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Ju'iHce Din MuhxiYnimd.---Yo\i do not press for separate re- 
presentation for the Skin and Hide Merchants Association ? — No. 1 am the 
President of the Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association and the Piecegoods 
Association. I do not think they should be given separate representation. 

The Ghairnmn . — I do not quite follow you. How many members are there in 
the South Indian Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association ? — ^About 120 members. 

Q . — ^How many of them are members of your Chamber ? — ^About 50 per cent, 
of them. 

Q . — ^Why cannot the rest also become members of your Chamber ? — The 
moment you give representation to the South Indian Chamber of Commerce a 
number of members of the Hide and Skm Merchants’ Association will become 
members of the Chamber. 

Q . — Is the membership of the Chamber limited ? — ^There was a limit of 500 
bat now we have removed that limit. 

The Horb^ble Mr. Juf^iice Venkatambha Boo . — When was that limit removed ? — 
Just when the Provincial Delimitation Committee suggested it. The Executive 
Committee has passed a resolution removing the limit. We have to get it 
ratified by the general body and it will be done as a matter of course. 

The Chairman . — ^Now there are these other Associations that have been 
brought to our notice. The Piecegoods Merchants’ Association, the Rico and Grain 
Merchants’ Association, the South India Mill-owners’ Association, the Madura 
Chamber of Commerce, the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, the Vizagapatam 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Chemists and Druggists Association, the 
Publishers and Booksellers Association, the Cooanada Chamber of Commerce, the 
Northern India Merchants Chamber. Are these or any of these members of your 
Chamber ? — ^Most of them, though not all of them, are members of our Chamber. - 

Q . — ^Have you got a list of your members ? — ^Yes, we have. (A list was 
handed over to the members of the Committee). 

Q . — How are we to find out from this list whether a particular Association, for 
instance, the Indian Millowncrs’ Association, Coimbatore, is a member of your 
Chamber or not ? — No interest is omitted in the Southern India Chamber. All 
the interests are represented. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Rao . — ^Is there any provision by which 
any of these bodies can be affiliated to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce as 
a body ? Are there any bodies affiliated to your Chamber ? — There is the Calicut 
Chamber of Commerce. The list will show also the following bodies which have 
been affiliated : 

The Tridian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin (page 7). 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore. 

(No. 210). The Madura Ramnad Chamber of Commerce. 

(No. 223). The Malabar Chamber of Commerce. 

(No. 290). The Negapatam Chamber of Commerce. 

(No. 379). The Rice and Grain Merchants’ Association, Madras. 


L 
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Q, ^In the matter of voting, do these member-bodies possess only one vote 

each, or, are the votes of each body proportionate to the number of its members 
of the body concerned ?— Each body possesses only one vote. 

Q, — ^You regard the body as an individual for the purpose of voting ?— Yes. 

the Skin and Hide Merchants’ Association a member of your Cham- 
ber ? No. The Triohinopoly District Merchants’ Association also should be 

added to the list of Associations who are members of our Chamber. 

The Chairman, — Is it registered ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — the Negapatam Chamber of Commerce registered ? — ^Yes. 

— ^My information is that it is not registered. 

The Hon*Ue Mr, Justice Venkatasubha Rao. — Now these various bodies have 
one vote each. Take a hypothetical case. An association becomes a member of 
your Chamber. There are 50 members in it none of whom is a member of your 
Chamber. Would it not bo a hardship that such a body should have only one vote 
just like any individual member ? — ^The considered opinion of the Committee is 
that it will not improve matters very much if we give a vote to each of the 
members of these bodies. It may help in the way of disseminating commercial 
news and all that, but as regards efdcient representation the present practice 
will do. 

Q, — ^The Southern India Chamber of Commerce has its location in Madras. 
To allow an influential body in Tinnevelly only one vote in your deliberations 
would really be a hardship. Is it not ? 

The Chair man, — ^There is a still more anomalous state of affairs. Suppose 
you get an association affiliated to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce That 
association will get only one vote. But there may be 4 or 6 members of that 
Association who are also individual members of the Southern India Chamber and each 
of these members will get one vote. So that you may get the Association as a whole 
wanting one thing while the four individual members wanting another thing and 
voting down the Association as a whole. 

The Eon'Ue Mr, Justice Venkatamhla Rao. — Yes. Suppose the Tuticorin 
Chamber of Commerce is a member of your Chamber. It gets only one vote. Eour 
members of the Tuticorin Chamber may be individually members of your Chamber 
and they get in all four votes. So that if the Tuticorin Chamber as a body puts 
forward one view, it cannot prevail as against the view of the four individual 
members. —There is no anomaly hero. For instance while the Coimbatore and 
Tinnevelly Chambers are members of our Chamber, several individual members of 
those two chambers are also members of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce. While these members represent separate interests, we as a chamber 
represent the general intere««t. 

Q, — ^You do not follow the question ? 

The Chairman, — Supposing we took this list of members and said that the 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce was to be the constituency for the pur])Ose 
of electing a member to the Legislative Assembly. Of the members of your Cham- 
ber there are three or four who come from the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, 
They are individuals — individual members of your Chamber. The Tuticorin 
Chamber of Commerce also is a member. Now does that mean that in the election 
of a member to the Tjogislative Assembly, the Tuticorin Chamber as a whole will 
have one vote while the four individual members will have a vote each ? — It is 
open to all the members of the other Associations also to become members of 
our Chamber. 
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The HorChle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Hao.-— Yon do not see the anomalj 
^Mcb is so obvious. Suppose the Tuticorin Chamber has passed a resolution by a 
majority of 46 against 4. These four members who happen to be in the minority are 
individually members of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. When the 
matter is discussed in that Chamber, the views of the minority of four will prevail 
as against the views of the Tuticorin Chamber because it has only vote against 
the four votes of these individual membem. — ^That will not happen so, because il 
will be voted upon at the general body meeting. 

The Chairman. — It is obviously anomalous. We had representations from 
various Chambers of Commerce to the effect that they should be recognised for the 
purpose of the commerce constituency. Take the Andhra Chamber of Commerc(‘. 
Is it a very important body, a large body ? Is that a member of your Chamber ?— 
It is not a very important body. 

Q. — Why not ? — It is not well established. It came into existence only about 
1928. 

The HcrrCble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^That means it has been in existence 
for the last seven years ? — ^Today I inspected the records of the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies and I found the foUowiag statement signed by the President, 
and the Honorary Secretary of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce. This is the 
Auditor’s Report : 

“ From the Minutes Book of the Chamber I find that the Chamber has not 
been functioning from July 1931 to 31st December 1934, that all the 
books and vouchers, etc., for the period ending 31st December 1934 
were missing. In the absence of the account books I have relied on 
the Indian Bank to ascertain the cash to the credit of the Chamber. 
There are no other liabilities.” 

Now this statement that the Chamber has not been working from 1931 to 1934 
has been filed by the President and Secretary of the Chamber on 20th November 
1935. No balance sheet has been filed. They themselves admit they have not been 
working. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^It does not matter. For our 
present purposes we took it only as an illustration. 

The Chairman. — ^Is the Andhra Chamber a member of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce ? — ^The Chamber has not been working at all. I may say 
that a number of Andhras are members of our Chamber. 

The Han^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — Would you like to alter your rules 
so that members of any afl&lialed body can vote as though they are members 
in their own right of your Chamber ? — ^There is no use of giving votes for all the 
members of the mufassal chambers. As far as possible we must confine it to the 
members of the Southern India Chamber. But I have no objection to allocate a 
certain number of votes to each afiiliated body according to the importance of the 
body 

The Chairman. — ^How are you going to allocate the votes ? Is that not very 
dif&cult ? — That is only a suggestion. If you have any objection to it, give the 
votes to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and it will induce other mem* 
bers also to join the Southern India Chamber. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^It is very dif&cult for a man in 
Tinnevelly to become a member of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, at- 
tend its meetings and be in any sense of the word a useful member of the body. 
He naturally wants to be a member of the local body and it in turn wants to be 
a member of your Chamber. As regards voting, every member of the local body 
should have a vote just as any member of the Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce ? — We can also do that. 

am only making a suggestion, not that we are satisfied it is right* If 
you have any better suggestion, make it. 

Ii2 
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The Chairman, — Supposing you have these Associations, 14 or 16 of them, 
and they become affiliated to the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. By 
virtue of such affiliation every member of these affiliated chambers or associatioiia 
becomes a member of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce. But for the pur- 
pose of election, only those members whether of the Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce or of the affiliated associations and chambers, only those members who 
we will say, have been assessed to income-tax on Rs. 10,000 for the past three years, 
and in the case of a firm or a registered company only those whose paid-up capital is 
over a lakh of rupees would be enfranchised. In other words the condition of 
franchise would be two ; first they must be a member either of the Southern India 
Chamber of Commerce or of one of the affiliated chambers, and secondly that they 
have paid or been assessed to so much income-tax or that the paid-up capital is so 
much. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice VenJcaiasubbaJRao. — ^There is a sort of double test. 
First of ail, they must be members either of the parent body or of the affiliated 
body. Secondly, there is the condition applicable to both sets of members, i.e., 
they must have paid an income-tax on a particular income or must have a certain 
amount of paid-up capital ? — We cannot pay income-tax throughout. In some 
years, we do not pay. 

Q. — ^To meet that difficulty, suppose we say that he should have paid income- 
tax on an average over a period of three, four or five years ? — ^That will be 
better. My considered opinion is this : I am against representation on the basis 
of income-tax, because there are very great difficulties regarding that. Even Mr. 
Jamal Muhammad’s name who is a millionaire, was not, on account of economio 
depression, to be found on the register in one year. 

The Chairman. — ^You take the register of the Council of State. One of the quali- 
fications for that franchise is the pajnnent of income-tax. Even those people who 
are temporarily unable to pay income-tax on account of loss in trade, lose the vote. 
So, that cannot be helped ? — ^If on this account the people are not given the vote, 
then the commercial bodies themselves will suffer. 

Q. — ^But if you are going to have financial qualification, it must be based on 
some such principles as that. 

The EorCble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Boo. — Supposing we put it on the basis 
of an average over four or five years’ ; would you agree ? — ^The economic depression 
may also last for five years or more. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Supposing the man is adjudged 
insolvent on account of his loss ? Would you still give bim the vote ? — ^No. 

Q* — ^Then the same thing happens here. He is disfranchised when he incurs 
a disqualification. Apart from that, you say that one seat should go to you. Which 
other body do you think is entitled to the second seat ? — One seat is enough ; we do 
not want another seat. 

The Chairman. — ^But whom would you recommend for the second seat ? — 
will be glad if you give me the two seats. 

Q. — Supposing we give only one seat to the Southern India Chamber ; what is 
the other body you would recommend for the second seat ? — ^There is the Andhra 
chamber ; there is the Hide and Skin Merchants Association. If you like, you can 
give it to either of them. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — What do you th ir>Tr about the 
Hagarathars’ Association ? — They are all money-lenders, not merchants. They want 
a seat, and they have been enjoying it all these years ; they may also be given the 
seat. 

The Chairman. — How many of them roughly are members of the Southern India 
Cham her ? — 182 out of 482. But my view is that if you give one seat to Hagarathars 
they should not stand for election here through the Southern India. Chamber, 
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Do the Nagaratliarsof your Chamber represent merely banking interests or 
do they represent commerce and industry as well ? — They are not doing much of 
commercial business, they arc mostly bankers. 

Q.— When you sent the memorandum on behalf of the hide and skin mer- 
chants, what sort of representation did you expect ? — If you are in a mood to 
give a second seat to any other association, give it to this body. 

Q.— Do you want this association to be clubbed along with others or do you 
want separate representation for this assoeiation ? — never meant that this 
association should be given separate representation. I thought, if you were to 
give representation to other associations, this also might be included. 

-Supposing we exclude this assooiation, will you be satisned ?~I won’t 
be dissatisfied, because most of the members of the association are in the 
Chamber. As regards limited membership, I want to add that formerly the limit 
v/as put at 200, but when that figure was reached, we raised it to 500, and we 
have also written a letter to the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. (Here the 
witness read the letter). 

The Chairman . — How is the admission made ? — ^The committee ballots on the 
applications which are proposed and seconded by two members. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^Not by the whole house ? — ^N’o, by 
the committee which consists of 27 members. One word more : if you can 
increase the number of seats from two to three and give the third to Mussalmans 
I shall he glad. 

Q . — ^That is impossible. 

The Chairman . — ^Thank you. 


88. Evidence of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar, representing the 
Nattukkottai Nagarathars Association. 

Madras, dated the 26th November 1935. 

The Chaimmn. — Raja Sahib, you are of opinion that the Nagarathars 
Association should be given, as it has been given in the past, a seat in the Madras 
Legislative Assembly ? — Yes. 

The Hcm^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^You agree to the restrictions sug- 
gested by Mr. Abdul Hakim that a member of the Nagarathars’ community 
should not be entitled to stand for the Southern India Chamber seat ? — I accept that 
proposal. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubba That no Nagarathar member of 

the Southern India. Chamber should vote at an election by that Chamber, to the 
Assembly ? — ^Yes, but only to the Assembly. 

Q. — ^And also that no Nagarathar member should stand as a candidate, so far 
as the Southern India Chamber of Commerce seat is .concerned ? — I agree to that ; I 
should be satisfied with one seat for the Nagarathars. 

The Chairman. — What is the strength of the Association ? — 340 at present. 

Q. — It is confined strictly to one community ? — ^Yes, to the banking com- 
munity, which is the Nattukottai community. 

Q . — It is confined practically to one caste ? — ^We are all bankers ; no doubt we 
are all of one community. 

The EmCble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Is there any other community 
interested in banking ? — There are the KaUidaikurichi Brahmins, the Multanis and 
ofchers. 
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The Chairman. — Can the Marwaris become members of the Nagarathara’ 
Asso ciation ? — 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^The Nagarathars’ Assooiation h 
an association of Nattukottai Chettis ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Your contention is that the Nattukottai Chettis form the most iaflusntial 
banking community in southern India ? — The most influential indigenous banking 
community in south India. 

The HorJlle Mr. Justice Venlcatasiibba Rao. — But there are others who also 
belong to the indigenous banking community ? — ^May be, but they have no organi- 
sation as we have. 

Q. — The only difficulty we feel about your claim for the present is this : 
supposing we have to find a method by which other communities, or even 
individuals, engaged in banking must vote to represent hanking interest 
can you suggest any ? Tor instance, if you take Madras City, there is a large 
nunctber of bankers in Sowcarpet, is it not so ? — ^Yes, there are some Marwari 
bankers also who carry on business on a large scale ; although it is all hundi 
business. 

Q. — Supposing some method can be devised by which your representation is 
not lost ? — We will lose our importance then. 

The Hon^Ue Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^You may lose your monopoly, 
not your importance ? — ^We will lose our individuality. 

The Chairman. — It has been said in one or two of the representations w© 
received — and we had a lot of representations on this matter — ^that actually, as far 
as the Nagarathars in Madras are concerned, thay are very much on the downward 
grade, that their trade or turnover is getting very much less year by year and 
that their activities are more in Burma, Malaya and Indo-China than in Madras ? — It 
is true that our activities are more in Burma than in India ; but we have not 
ceased to carry on our business here on account of the depression. No doubt 
some firms have been closed or some have gone back, but as the scope increases, 
they will come back. We have also got the funds necessary. The tendency now 
is to bring in more money into this country from the foreign countries, because the 
conditions prevailing in those countries are such that we have to do so. 

Q , — ^You go as far as Siam ? — ^Yes, and to Indo-China too. 

Q . — And to Ceylon ? — Yes. Will you kindly permit me to read out a quota- 
tion from Mr. Jain’s “ Indigenous banking in India ”? He says : — 

“ Of all the indigenous bankers the Nattukottai Chettis are the most per- 
fectly organised. Thurston observes that ‘the methods are a« 
remarkable as the European merchants. Very few of them have 
yet received any English education. They regard education as at 
present given in public schools as worse than useless for professional 
men, as it makes men theoretical, and scarcely helps in practice. 
The simple but strict training which they give their boys, the long 
and tedious apprenticeship wMch even the sons of the richest among 
them have to undergo, make them very efficient in their profession 
and methodical in whatever they undertake to do ”. 

The Bon'hle Mr, J ustice Din Muhammad. — When was this written ? — In 1929. 
J may add that three members of this community were chosen for the Banking 
Enquiry Committee, one in Burma, one in Madras and one for the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, and they represented the indigenous banking interests. 

^^).—And you enrol individuals or associations as members ? — ^Individuals. 

Q. — One of the memorials presented to us says that although there are about 
10,000 individuals in your community, the membership of the Association hardly 
comes up to 400 ? — Many families are represented on the Association, and they axe 
all quite satisfied. We do not shut our doors to any who wants to come in. Any 
adult can become a member of the Association, 
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Q.—-1 really want to linow why this Association is becoming unpopular and 

v/hy out of nearly 10,000 ]xople, the membership comes up to only 400 ? It is not 

unpopular ; on the other Ixancl, 1 must submit that it is the most popular associa- 
tion. Almost every family of ilie Nattuhottai community is represented, although 
there may be one or two exceptions. They encourage the association and help 
it with finance, etc. Up to this moment, we have not had any complaint. 

(J.— Why don’t they become members of the Association then ? If only 400 
out of 10,000 are members of >our association, this would really bespeak unpopu- 
larity ?— It is not at all unpopular ; every village is represented and almost aU the 
leading families in the community are represented. As I said, up to tiiis moment, 
there has been no complaint on this account. 

The Chairman . — It is a fact, I think, Itaja Sahib, that apart from the Nagar- 
athars, there are a good many otliers doing banking business in this province. You 
have got the Multanis in the Madras City for instance ? — But the Multanis are very- 
few. 


Q. — ^You have got the Hindi merchants of Tinnevelly and sowoars in practi- 
cally every village ? — ^There are very few such people. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Bao, — ^And yours is the only organized 
community, I quite realise that. 

The Chairman. — Can you devise some system by which you can give represent- 
ation to aU the bankers ? — Since 1929 when the Statutory Commission came out to 
this country down to a month or two ago, every Commission, every Committtee of 
the Government recognised our claims, and recommended the retention of the seat 
which we have been enjoying for the last 25 years. 

Q. — ^Apart from getting this seat, you are pretty sure of getting one or two other 
seats, is it not ? — Men with extreme views are coming nowadays in large numbers ; 
as a community we are conservative in our outlook, and in the coining elections I 
fear it will be difficult for us to compete with those people who go and say aD 
sorts of things about us, I am afraid it is not possible. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — One of your countrymen put it 
to us that we should allot seats ‘ not for the dead reputation but for the living im- 
portance ’. You might have been very important when you started or when 
representation was given to you, but the question is whether you are really important 
even now ? — I beg to submit that we are continuing in that importance. 

Q, — ^What do you say about the Andhra Chamber of Commerce ? — I do not 
know very much about that Chamber, but I hear it is not functioning properly. 

Q. — ^And so you want that two seats should be distributed between the South- 
ern India Chamber and the Nagarathars’ Association ? — Yes. 

The Chairman.—VifeTi, then ; we had representations from a large number of 
Chambers of Commerce and Associations of varied importance. I shall just read out 
to you their names: The Madras Piecegoods Merchants’ Association, the Sou-th 
Indian Hide and Skin Merchants’ Association, the Rice and Grain Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, the South Indian MiU-owners Association, Coimbatore, the Madura and 
Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, Madura, the Malabar Chamber of Commerce, Calicut, 
the Trichinopoly District Merchants’ Association, the Vizagapalam Chamber of 
Commerce, the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin, the Negapatam Chamber, 
the Chemists and Druggists’ Association, the Publishers and Booksellers Associa- 
tion of South India, the Godavari Chamber of Commerce, Cocanada and the 
North Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Commerce. All those naturally enough 
are interested in cctomerce, industry, and banking to a certain extent. How are 
we to give them representation ? Can you give us any suggestion as to how we can 
bring them into the picture and give them a share or franchise in -the election of n 
member for the commerce seat I may say in this connection that I w^as 
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listening to the question put to and the answer given by the representative of the 
Southern India Chamber who was here just now. It was suggested that about 15 
associations should be affiliated to the Central Association, i.e., the Southern India 
Chamber. If the idea is to develop or encourage all the asociations, the Central 
Association must have the importance. One association may represent a particular 
trade ; other associations may be restricted to a small area. I do not know whether 
it would be possible for *the Committee to give representation to all these 
associations all over the province. I think like the European Chamber, there must 
be a strong central association for the Indian chambers also, and that Central 
Association must be given all the importance we can give to it. 

Q . — ^And the others can come and join it 1 — Yes ; the members of the other 
associations may come in large numbers and join the Central Association. Their sub- 
scriptions may be Bs. 4 or As. 8 or Rs. 2, but I won’t minimise their importance. 
Still, if they join the Central Association, they must pay the prescribed subscrip- 
tion. I think the Southern India Chamber now collects Bs. 24 a year. 

Q. — ^Eor each member ? — ^Yes. In some associations in the mufassal, the 
subscription is Bs. 2 or Bs. 3 a year, and it may be easy for say a town like Tuticorin, 
to collect about 1,000 members and come and compete with Madras people for 
the seat. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venlcatambba Eao. — To get over the difficulty, just 
consider this suggestion. You may be able to give us some help, it is a question 
of all-India importance. Supposing we say that the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce must modify its rules so as to be bound to affiliate all these Asso- 
ciations, but as regards voting it is laid down that only those who pay such and 
such income-tax should he entitled to vote. Do you think this would on the 
whole give a better result ? — Is the same restriction to be applied to the members 
of the Association here too ? 

Q. — Supposing the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce wants affiliation. All right. 
But w'hether a person is a member of the affiliated body or of the central body, 
if he pays income-tax say on an income of Bs. 20,000, he shall have the right to vote, 
otherwise not. So that, all will be on a footing of quality, and membership 
enlarged in this way ? — ^The present number is 500. If the restriction is removed, 
every one from the other associations can come in here provided he pays the prescribed 
subscription. If they are all anxious to have the franchise, they must become 
members of the Central Association. 

Q , — In other. words, your suggestion is that they should directly become mem- 
lyers of this Central Association. — ^That is the right thing to do, in my opinion. 

Q . — ^Let them be members of the local bodies for other purposes; but for exer- 
cising the vote if they think it is right, valuable they can become members of the 
Central Association. That is what you say ? — Let them come here and enrol them- 
selves as members of this Association. Further it is in the Presidency town and if 
Government want to consult them on any commercial matter it will be easy for them 
to do so. But if some Secretary or some member of, say, the Tuticorin Association 
is elected as President, how is he to be consulted ? 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — -Are you a member of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce ?— Yes. 

Q. — Is it true that 182 members of your community are members of that 
Association ? — ^Yes 

Q . — ^And it represents all sorts of interests ? — ^A variety of interests. 

Q» — ^Trade, commerce, industry, everything ? — Yes, everything. 

Q . — You don’t think the interest of trade or industries in the province wilt 
aaffer if the Andhra Chamber of Commerce is not included in the commerce consti- 
tuency ? — T do not think so. 
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The Hon'ble Mr, Justice V enhatasvbha Jiao,— These small bodies may have 
various functions to perform, but if the members think it worth their while to join 
the central body, let them do so and exercise the vote. That is what you 
gay ?— Yes. 


The Chairman,— The members of the Andhra Chamber also can come in as 
members ? — Yes. 


Q. — ^And this Association need not cease to exist ? — ^No, it can continue to 
exist as at present, and at the same time it can bring in as many members as 
possible to the Central Association. 

The Hoti’hle Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Bao, — If there is any local question the 
Andhra Chamber of Commerce can deal with it. If there is any question of 
provincial importance, the Central Association, will consider it ? — Yes. 

Q, — There is nothing to prevent a man from being a member of both the^ 
bodies ? — ^No. As a matter of fact, the Central Association is being consulted by 
the Government of India, by the members of the local Government on important 
questions and they are giving their valuable advice. 

Q, — The whole trouble seems to have arisen as a result of certain personal differ- 
ences of late in regard to this matter; it is rather unfortunate ? — ^Very unfor- 
tunate ; personal, too personal. That is the trouble. It is confined to a very few 
members of the Association. 

Q. — My impression was that the Southern India Chamber of Commerce was a 
respectable body ? — It is a very respectable body. 

Q, — I use in the past tense ? — ^It was and it has been a very respectable 
body and I am sure it will continue to be so. 

Q, — Our endeavour is to recognise one Central Association and we are pro- 
ceeding on those lines ? — It is of course a sacred duty and in the interests of trade 
and commerce the Central Association must be encouraged in all ways possible. 

The Chairman. — ^Also it seems to me it is very important to get as a representa- 
tive a person who is returned by one association and answerable to that body ; the 
committee of that Chamber can give him instructions and if he departs from them, 
the committee can question him and call him to order ? — ^Yes, a mandate is neces- 
sary. 

Q , — Is it impossible in other oases ? — Absolutely impossible in the case of 
other things. 

The HcrrCble Mr. Justice Venhatasubba Bao. — ^As regards separate representation 
of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, I have finished it. The question with 
which you are more intimately concerned is the representation of the IsT agarathais 
Association, You say that any scheme that which combines with it other banking 
interests does not have your approval ? — It will not. It will unnecessarily create 
dissentions, unpleasant rivalry, unhealthy rivalry, etc. 

Q, — Would every banker in the province be satisfied that his interest would 
be adequately represented by your Association ? — ^Yes. In fact we are looking 
after their interests to the best of our ability. 

The Honble Mr. Justice Din AfwAawwod!.— Money-lending interests will not 
suffer ?---No, no. It is going to suffer, because everyday we see the members oi 
the Legislative Council are very active. I mean Debt Conciliation BtII. 
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Debtors’ Protection Bill, Land Alienation Bill, and all sorts of things, and all ot 
them to the benefit of the borrower, none to the benefit of the lender. 

The Hoii'ble Mr. Justice Venlcatasubha Rao . — ^They are questions common to all 
banldng interests. So, you say you are sufficiently protecting them ? — Yes, except 
the European banks. 


Bombay. 

39. Letter dated the Mtb October 1935 from the Secretary, The East India 
Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay. 

I am directed by the Board of Directors of the East India Cotton Association 
Limited, to address the Indian Delimitation Committee regarding this Association’s 
claim to representation in the Bombay Legislative Assembly to one of the seven 
seats reserved for representatives of Commerce, Industry, Mining and Planting and 
to request that this letter and its accompaniments be submitted to the Committee 
for their favourable consideration. 

2. I have the honour to enclose herewith a copy of letter dated the 21st June 
1935 addressed by me to the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee. After 
taking into consideration that representation, the Provincial Delimitation Committee 
was pleased to decide that one of the seven seats under Commerce, Industry, 
Mining and Planting in the Bombay Presidency be allotted to members of the East 
India Cotton Association for election of their representative to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly, 

3. In issuing a Press Communique on the Report of the Bombay Provincial 
Delimitation Committee, the Government of Bombay said that they accepted the 
recommendation of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee, provided it is 
not considered to infringe the provisions of the Communal Award of His Majesty’s 
Government {vide paragraph 11 of the Government of Bombay, Press Note, for- 
warded to this Association on 15th August 1935). On this conditional acceptance 
of the recommendation of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee, by the 
Government of Bombay^, the Directors of this Association addressed to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, as per their letter dated the 19th August 1935, a copy 
of which is enclosed herewith marked ‘ A ’ for the Committee’s ready reference. 
The Government of Bombay have acknowledged receipt of that letter by their 
letter No. R-325, dated the 27th August without giving any reply to the query put 
to them in the said letter of the 19th August. Under these circumstances, my 
Board consider it necessary to make a representation to the Indian Delimitation 
Committee and I beg to summarise in brief the position as it exists to-day. 

4. When the Constituencies for the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms were settled 
in 1919-20, the Cotton Trade of Bombay was under the control of the Government of 
Bombay under the Bombay Cotton Contracts Control Act of 1919, under which 
the Chairman of the Board was a Government Officer (Mr. G. Wiles, I.C.S. and Mr. 
G. Cowan, I.C.S,, were the respective Chairmen during the period of control by 
Government). At that time the then Governor of Bombay, Sir George Lloyd, now 
Lord Lloyd, considered that to give separate representation to the East India 
Cotton Association may amount to giving one more nomination to Government 
and he therefore decided that he would ensure representation of the Cotton Trade 
on the Bombay Council by nominating a suitable person from that trade for that 
purpose, 

5. Under that arrangement the first nominee of the Government of Bombay 
to represent the Cotton Trade on the Bombay Council was Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, C.I.E., who was then the senior member of the Control Board. On 
his resignation of that seat Sir Cusrow Wadia, C.I.E., was nominated to fill the 
vacancy. On Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas’ return after a few months, he was 
nominated to that seat on the resignation of Sir Cusrow Wadia, On Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakuradas going to the Council of State in 1923, the seat was offered to 
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Mr. Mathradas Vissanji but as he was unable to accept nomination owing to his 
other duties. Major W. Ellis Jones was nominated to fill that vacancy. Major 
Ellis Jones continued to be nominated till almost the middle of this year. It is 
unfortunate that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce claim this to be a “ European 
seat ” and contest the decision of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee 
on the erroneous ground that if tlie East India Cotton Association is now made an 
electorate for one scat in the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Communal balance 
may be upset. In this connection, I beg to invite your Committee’s attention to 
the relative discussion in the Bombay Provincial Delimitation Committee which 
took place at their meeting on 24th June 1935, a detailed copy of which is 
enclosed herewith for ready reference of your Committee. 

6. The Directors of the East India Cotton Association submit that it would not 
be right to infer, from the fact that Major Ellis Jones was the nominee of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the Bombay Council for a period of six years and more, that the 
seat for the cotton trade in the Bombay Council must be occupied by a European. 
My Board desire to submit that the position taken up by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce in this connection is based merely on a foot-note which reads as follows : — 

Foot-note, — (a) to the Ta,ble printed at page 4 of “ Material for the Bombay 
Provincial Delimitation Committee ” re Allocation of seats in Provincial 
Legislatures (Lower House only). 

** (a) The composition of the bodies through which election to these seats 
will be conducted, though in most cases either predominantly European 
or predominantly Indian, will not be statutorily fixed. It is, accord- 
ingly, not possible in each Province to state with certainty how many 
Europeans and Indians respectively will be returned. It is, however, 
expected that initially, the numbers will be approximately as follows : — 
Madras, 4 Europeans, 2 Indians ; (Bombay including Sind), 5 Europeans, 
3 Indians ; Bengal, 14 Europeans, 5 Indians ; United Provinces, 2 
Europeans, 1 Indian ; Pfinjab, 1 Indian ; Bihar and Orissa, 2 Europeans, 
2 Indians ; Central Provinces (including Berar), 1 European, 1 Indian ; 
Assam, 8 Europeans, 3 Indians ; Bombay (without Sind), 4 Euro- 
peans, 3 Indians; Sind, 1 European, 1 Indian”. 

7. The Board submit that that footnote to the Table may have been inserted 
only owing to want of detailed information submitted above to His Majesty’s 
Government. Regarding the coincidence of Major W. Ellis Jones occupying the 
seat, by nomination, earmarked for the representation of the cotton trade they 
submit that the same should not act to the prejudice of the cotton trade having 
direct representation on the Bombay Legislative Assembly. They, therefore, 
respectfully beg to urge that the decision of the Bombay Provincial Delimitation 
Committee taken on the 24th June 1935 be confirmed by the Indian Delimitation 
Committee. 

8. There is one further reason which I am directed to mention here why the 
East India Cotton Association should have direct representation on the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly. Besides the importance of the cotton trade of Bombay, 
to the Bombay City and Presidency, it is necessary to bear in mind that the cotton 
trade of Bombay even at present works under legislation passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council and it is only right that the representative of the Bombay Cotton 
Trade (East India Cotton Association) should be directly elected to the !l^gislative 
Assembly of the future by members of the East India Cotton Association. 

9. I have the honour to request on behalf of the Directors of the East In(Ba 
Cotton Association that the Indian Delimitation Committee will hear the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the East India Cotton Association, Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E., with a view to enable him to remove any 
doubts which may exist in the minds of the Committee, before they come to a 
decision. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

FROM THE Secretary, E. I. 0, Association, Ltd., Bombay, to H. T. Lambrick, 
Esq. I. C. S., Secretary, Bombay Provincial Delimitation 
Committee, Connaught Road, Poona, 

No. 3757. datei Bonibay^ the 21st June 1935. 


Str, 

T have tho honour under instructions of the Board of the East India Cotton 
Association, Limited, to request you to lay this letter before the Delimitation 
Committee. 

My Association claim title to representation in the Bombay Legislative Assem- 
bly in one of the seven seats re.served for tho representatives of commerce, industry, 
mining and planting. Their claim is based on the following considerations. 

Under the Cotton Contracts Control (War Provisions) Act, being Bombay Act 
I of 1919, a Control Board was established for the purpose of regulating transac- 
tions in cotton in Bombay. In 1921, my Association was incorporated with the 
object of acquiring the assets and liabilities of the Cotton Contracts Board on the 
determination of the Board’s authority and duly took over these assets and liabi- 
lities. 

By the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act XIV of 1922, my Association was given 
a statutory charter to regulate and control transactions in cotton in Bombay and 
was also given the power to mahe B37e-laws having the force of law for regulating 
and controlling such transactions, not only as regards members of the Association 
but also as regards every person dealing in cotton in Bombay. This regulation 
and control included regulation and control of transactions, provided such tran- 
sactions were to be carried out in whole or in part in Bombay. 

By Bombay Act IV of 1932, an act to provide for the better regulation and 
control of transactions in cotton in Bombay my Association was given further 
statutory recognition with similar powers. 

Accordingly my Association controls and regulates under statutory provision 
the immense trad© which is done in Bombay in the buying and selling of cotton. 

In the Bombay Legislative Council as at present constituted the Governor in 
Council has always nominated one person being a merchant in cotton to that body 
and this person has invariably been a member of my Association. On the system 
of nomination ceasing under the new Act it will only be possible to have a cotton 
representative on the Bombaj’ Legislative Assembly if adequate provision is made 
for representation by the allocation of one seat under clause 10 of the Fifth Schedule 
to the proposed Act. The actual method of representation must be a matter of 
detail, but I am directed to suggest that the Members of this Association should 
form as such an Electoral Panel, for election of one of their number to one seat 
reserved for representation of the cotton trade in Bombay. 

That this trade has a paramount claim to representation, in view of its primarv 
importance to Bombay needs, in the opinion of my Board, no elaboration. 

I have the honour to be, 

Stb, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Sd. D. MEHTA, 
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Minutes of the 4th meetinn of the Bombay Provincial Delimitatim Committee held on 
Monday, the 24th June 1935 at 2 p.m. - 

Present : 

The Hon’blo Mr. Justice JSf. J. Waeia, I.C.S. (Chairman), 

Rao Bahadur R. R. K4 le, M.L.C. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, M.L.C. 

Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahbitoola, M.L.C. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latip Haji Hajeat Khan, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angabt, M.L.C. 

Rao Bahadur N, E. Navi-e, M.L.C. 

Mr. J. H. G.\itRKTT, C.S.I., T.C.S. 

Dr. P. G. SoLANKT, M.L.C. 

Sir PURRHOTAMDAS TeTATCURDAS, Kt. 

Sir J, Abercrombie, Kt., M.L.C. 

Mr. H. T. Lambrice., I.C.S., Secretary, 

Commerce Consiifuenciei, 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by explaining in some detail the present 
system of representation of commercial interests in the Legislature, mentioning the 
allocation of seats and their francliise, and reading a passage from the Indian 
Franchise Committee’s report (pages 128-129) which discusses the present and future 
constituencies. 

He then passed on to the Commissioners’ recommendations original and final 
and drew attention to the note regarding commerce constituencies below the Com- 
munal Award. 

The Chairman next summarised the representations received from various com- 
mercial bodies. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber put in a claim for one more seat, and suggested 
that it should be filled by a representative of cotton interests, elected by the East 
India Cotton Association, which should be af&liated to the Chamber. 

The Chamber also put in a claim to one seat in the provincial Legislative 
Coiincil. 

The E. I. Cotton Association, the Shroff’s Association, and the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce similarly put forward their claims to one seat, failing which 
they asked that they should be included in the constituency which would elect com- 
merce representatives to the Assembly. This latter view was also expressed by the 
Bullion Exchange. 

Bao Bahadur Kale inq[uired whether the enlargement or reconstitution of the 
Commerce electorate foil within the province of the Committee. 

The Chairman replied that the Committee were not debarred from m ak i ng 
recommendations in this behalf. 

He then called upon Sir J. Abercrombie to slate his case for European Com- 
merce. 

Sir J, Abercrombie began by outlining the scope and functions of his Chamber. 

He corrected the figures of membership previously received by the Committee 
the present figures being 192. The Chamber included Banks as well as firms, 
there was no restiicticn es to the nationality cf its members ; many Indian 
belonged to it ; and he claimed that it represented Commerce on the broadest possible 


Members, 
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He asked for three seats for his Chamber (as shown at page 125 of the Materials) 
— observing that the Chamber would be prepared to ear-mark one for representa- 
tion of the cotton interest. In justification of the Chambers’ claim Sh John 
observed : — 

{i) The proposed arrangement would secure to Europeans the same number 
{viz, 7) of representatives in the future Assembly as in the present 
Council which considering the substantial increase in seats given to 
other communities could not be considered excessive. 

(ii) Europeans could not secure representation of Commercial interests 
through territorial seats, as other communities could do. 

(Hi) The Chamber comprised among its members the broadest and most 
detailed knowledge of every branch of trade and commerce. Its 
advice had been useful in the Council in the past, and would be still 
more useful if representation was given as ho proposed. 

In regard to cotton, Sir John emphasised the fact that it could not be considered 
a Federal matter. It was of vast importance to the Bombay Presidency, the 
majority of cotton being shipped from the port of Bombay. In this he expected 
Sir Purshotamdas to bear him out. 

In addition to their commercial experience and advice, the European group 
might well prove a steadjnng influence when communal tension arose. Their 
seven members could not push through legislation without substantial support 
among the 168 other members but they could often help the majorities and show 
the right way. In answer to a question Sir John explained that the Bombay Trades 
Association, he believed, was the only body representing the retail-trade, the 
interests of which were not always the same as those of the whole-sale trade. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Naih asked whether the Cotton Association’s representa 
tion was perforce by a European. 

Sir John replied that it was a nominated seat. Major Ellis Jones had held 
it for about 6 years. His own argument was that having had 7 Europeans in the 
Council for many years he desired to have that figure maintained. 

The Chairman then called upon Sir Purshotamdas Thahurdas, who enumerated 
the commerce seats of the present Council : — 

2 Chamber of Commerce. ^ 

2 Millowners (Bombay and Ahmedabad). 

1 Bombay Trades Association. 

1 Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

1 Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Since the Karachi seat would disappear with the separation of Sind, the Europeans 
had no claim to that seat on the future Assembly. The extra seat which was 
prescribed for the latter should be filled by a representative of the Cotton interest. 

Sir John Ahercromlie declared that he laid no claim to the Karachi seat. He 
wanted four seats — three for the Chamber and one for the Bombay Trades Associa- 
tion. 

Sir Purshotamdas continuing deprecated the mixing up of communal with 
commercial interests. The extra seat should go to the Cotton trade, the seat at 
present being nominated. He recalled that he himself had been the first nominee 
Sir Cusrow Wadia succeeded him whilst he (Sir Purshotamdas) went to Europe 
Major Ellis Jones having been nominated in 1923 or 1924. 

It might be asked if the Cotton Trade was so important, why was it not given 
direct representation under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms ? The answer was, 
that at the end of the War the cotton trade was under Government control, and 
there was no recognised one cotton association. Sir George Lloyd (now Lord 
Lloyd) therefore agreed to earmark one nominated seat for this purpose. Since 
then the Association has grown up. 
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Sir Purshoiamdas continuing observed that the fact that both the European 
ajid Indian Chambers had offered to be God-father to the representation of the 
Cotton interest, by obtaining the extra seat and ear-marking it for cotton showed 
the importance of the latter. But why should the voice of cotton interest be 
heard through either Chamber ? Could not it have its own elected representative, 
when the East India Cotton Association numbered about 400 members ? 

He therefore urged that the Commissioner’s second report should stand. 

Sir J. Abercrombie inquired whether the East India Cotton Association would 
ask for seats in e.g,, the Central Provinces’ Assembly ? 

Sir Purshoiamdas declared that its desire for representation was confined to 
Bombay. The Indian Central Cotton Committee could look after other parts of 
India. 

,8ir J. Abercrombie asked whether Sir Purshotamdas had any objection to 
Major Ellis Jones as their representative. 

Sir Purshotamdas replied no, but that the time for election had arrived. 

Reverting to Sir John’s suggestion that Indian Commerce could get a cert am 
degree of representation through territorial Members, the operation of party 
politics may interfere with such Member’s advocacy of commercial interests. A 
Commerce member must be commercial in outlook in the Assembly. 

Sir John Abercrombie observed that in that case commerce might be considered 
as under-represented. 

Mr. Garrett enquired whether the East India Cotton Association included in 
its membership both Europeans and Indians, 

Sir Purshotamdas, — ^Yes, 

Mr. Garrett. — ^But in practice a European would stand no chance of being 
elected its representative. 

Sir Purshotamdas was doubful of this. The Association had had European 
Vice-Chairman. But in this coimection he observed that no Indian member has 
ever sat on the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, or represented that body 
on any Committee or Commission, etc. This was perfectly understandable, as 
the majority of members were European. 

Sir J. Abercrombie mentioned that Sir Purshotamdas’ partner sat on the 
Cotton Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. But he once more laid stress 
on the fact that the Chamber of Commerce was in the best position to advise on 
every aspect of Commerce and Trade. 

Sir Purshotamdas said they may give better information and advice from the 
British point of view, but the Indian Merchants’ Chamber is better qualified to 
speak about Indian Trade and Commerce from the Indian point of view. Referring 
to the main question of distribution, both the British and Indian Chambers had 
claimed the extra seat ; but that seat should go directly to the East India Cotton 
Association. He pointed out incidentally that the Bombay Trades Association 
was considered in Indian Commercial Circles as undeserving of direct representa- 
tion. It was merely a city trademen’s Association, with no contact with rural 
areas. The Grain and Seeds trade was much more worthy of representation. 

Sardar Bao Bahadur Naik pointed out that Major Ellis Jones was elected 'to 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee by the E. I. Association as the'r represen- 
tative for many years. 

Bao Bahadur Kale inquired whether any Europeans of the Chamber of Com- 
merce were domiciled in the country, having made it their home for themselves and 
their children. 

Sir J. Abercrombie replied that many domiciled Europeans weT*e members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, 
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R(W Bahadur Kale observed that the regrettable conflict of commercial interests 
would cease if more European merchants made India their real home. It was 
difficult for a predominantly Indian body to return as their representative a 
European who was really a bird of passage. 

Rao Bahadur Angadi asked Sir Purshotamdas Whether the E. I. C. Association 
represented the Cotton Growers, 

Sir Purshotamdas said that for the last two years there had been 5 growers on. 
the Board of Directors, consisting of 20 members. Cotton marketing, which is 
the main business of the Association, is the concern of growers. At present the 
Government of Bombay had delimited the powers of the Association and the 
growers’ interests were safeguarded. To a question by Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik 
he observed that Growers and Middlemen and Consumers (MiUowners) were aU 
represented. 

Mr, Rahimtoola asked whether Sir Purshotamdas was satisfied with only one' 
seat for the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Sir Purshotamdas replied that he would like more ; but if only one was avail- 
able it should go to the E. I. C. Association ; but if the Bombay Trades Association 
were deprived of their seat it might go to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Mr. Rahimtoola observed that Cotton Growers were represented in the present 
Council by rural members : The millowners had two seats ; why then did the E. I. C. 
Association need a representative ? Why not give the seat to the Share Bazar ? 

Sir Purshotamdas reiterated the paramount importance of cotton marketing 
having a direct vote in the Bombay Council. The E. I. C. A. worked under a 
statute passed by the Bombay Council. The main export trade of cotton of India 
was through Bombay. The Share Bazar was the concern of investors with money 
to spare. Cotton marketing was a matter of life and death to the Cotton grower. 
This interest must have direct representation. He also added that the represent- 
ation of Indian Trade really deserved to be increased. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif attention to the note underlying the Communal 

Award, and asked whether the Committee was debarred from discussion of it. 

The Chairman said that the note merely indicated the expectation of His 
Majesty’s Government, but though the Committee could not suggest, e.gf., that the 
number of seats should be increased, it was competent to give its opinion as to 
the allocation of the Commerce and Industry seats. 

Mr. Garrett pointed out that the table appended to the Commissioners’ report 
was not part of that report, and was not therefore binding on the Committee, 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif remarked that there did not seem to be much differ- 
ence in opinion between Sir John Abercrombie and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Dr. Solanki inquired from Sir J. Abercrombie whether he desired to strengthen 
the European group largely because the official bloc was being removed. After 
aU, the representative of the Chamber of Commerce had often carried the House 
with him. The desirability of keeping available in the Assembly the experience and 
advice of European Commerce members had been recognised. But Mr. Humphrey, 
one of those members, spoke for Karachi : he would still do so, in the Sind Assembly! 

Sir J, AbercTombie.—^BiQ often spoke for Bombay, and, in fact, on commerce 
interests generally. 

Dr, Solanki drew attention to the way the relative claims of European and Indian 
Commerce were reflected in the present Council. Indian Commerce had one seat 
less. 

Sir Purshotamdas pointed out that the cotton trade were getting a nominated 
seat ; it would now naturally devolve on the E. I. C. Association as no other body 
can represent the trade. 

Sir J, Abercrombie had nothing to add to his views as first expressed. 
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Sardar Rao Bahadur Naih laid stress on the pre-eminent position of the E. 1. C. 
Association in regard to growers as well as the trade. He agreed with the Commis-* 
sioners’ final opinion. The note to the Communal Award did not debar the Com- 
mittee from expressing its views as to the allocation of seats for Commerce. But 
the apprehensions of Sir J . Abercrombie that no European could hope to be elected 
from the E. I. C. Association was unduly pessimistic. He himself thought that the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber had a better claim to a second seat than the Bomba}’" 
Trades Association to its one seat, but was not prepared to go into the matter in 
detail until he knew something more about the Bombay Trades Association. 

Sir J. Abercrombie mentioned the fact that the firms in the Bombay Trades 
Association had an annual turn over of several crores of rupees. 

Rcu) Bahadur A)igadi inquired whether European interests would suffer if the 
number of their seats were reduced by one. 

Sir J. Abercrombie said that the community wanted one more seat, so that 
they could produce several speakers on any issue — ^not only commercial — arising 
in the House, and thereby make themselves still more useful. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalcurdas reiterated his view that it was essential to secure 
direct representation for the cotton interest : not through an electoral college, as 
Rao Bahadur Kale suggested ; for to what section in it would the representative 
be faithful ? 

Rao Bahadur Kale maintained that a broad outlook was necessary among the 
members of the new Legislative bodies. Political parties must take the place of 
special interests : broad principles rather than communalism and commercialism. 

Sir Purshotamdas said that so long as commercial and communal constituencies 
existed, so long must cotton be directly represented. With this view, Rao Bahadur 
Kale concurred, but wondered whether a seat might go to it conjointly with the 
Bombay Trades Association. Sardar Rao Bahadur Naik asked Rao Bahadur Kale to 
say what was common between the East India Cotton Association and the 
Bombay Trades Association the latter being a body of European retail traders. 

The Chairman quoted the Franchise Committee’s report on the evil of mixed 
constituencies. 

Boo Bahadur Kale said that if room is to be made for other bodies that ask for 
representation, a combined electorate would be necessary. 

Sir J. Abercrombie showed how the membership roll of various bodies varied 
not necessarily in direct relation to their importance. The Bombay Trades Aasocia- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce had a small number of very big members, while 
the E. I. C. Association had a larger number of smaller members, who would be able 
to swamp them by their extra votes. 

The Chairman observed that the allocation of commercial seats did appear 
to have a direct bearing on the Communal Award. The number of European genial 
seats (three) seemed to have been arrived at on the assumption^ that a specific 
number of commerce seats would go to Europeans, otherwise it might have been 
increased. He also thought that it was really a fact that Indian Commerce could 
be represented in the Legislature through the territorial members to a much greater 
degree than European Commerce. 

Rao Bahadur Kale put in another plea for recognizing common interests and 
desired that election to Commerce seats should be common. 

Khan Bakadm AIM LaUf asked Sir J. Abercrombie how many members of the 
Chamber of Commerce dealt with cotton. 

Sir J, Abercrombie said about 15, who were also members of the E, I, 0, Asso- 
ciation. 

M 
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Sir Purshotamdas pointed oni that if Sir J. Abercrombie’s suggestion was adopt- 
ed, the Cotton Trades respresentative would be elected by 15 voters, when there were 
about 400 members of the E. I. C. Association. 

Sir J, Abercrombie explained that a number of millowners would also be added, 
as the bulk of the trade was handled by them. 

Sir Purshotamdas continuing said that the two Chamber’s alternative view 
meant that at best about 100 out of about 400 members of the E. I. C. Association 
would vote. Neither plan gave real representation for the cotton trade. 

The Chairman summed up the general discussion. It was found that Messrs. 
Purshotamdas, Angadi, Navle, Naik, Abdul Latif, Garrett and Solanki supported 
the views of the Commissioners as finally expressed. Sir John Abercrombie wanted 
the distribution shown at page 125 of the “ Materials ” to stand : Mr. Hoosenali 
Rahim toola wanted the Indian Merchants’ Chamber to have the extra-seat. It 
was decided by a majority that the Commissioners’ proposals should be accepted. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

To, 

C. W. A. Tueneb, Esq., C.S.I., I.C.S., Chief Secretaey to the Goveeh- 
MEisTT OF Bombay, Political ahd Reforms Department, Council Hall, 
Poona, No. 4864/AI/128, dated the 19th August 1935. 

Sir, 


I have the honour to acknowledge and thank you for your letter No. R-319/in 
of the 15th instant together with its enclosure and to state that your letter with 
its enclosure have been placed before the Board of the East India Cotton Associa- 
tion Limited who have asked me to address you as follows : — 

In this connection I am to refer you to the copy of the Press Note containing 
the views of the Government of Bombay on the recommendations of the Bombay 
Provincial Delimitation Committee and in paiticxdar to paragraph 11 thereof relat- 
ing to Commerce and industry constituencies. 

The paragraph referred to states that Government accept the recommendations 
ot the Committee provided it is not considered to infringe the provisions of the 
Communal Aw^ard of His Majesty’s Government. It would appear that the only 
change made in the recommendations from the arrangements in force hitherto is that 
the East India Cotton Associa.tion Limited has been made a constituency for the 
purpose of returning one member in substitution for the member previously return- 
ed by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

In the circumstances, my Board would be grateful if you could see your way to 
inform them whether in the view of the Government of Bombay, the change suggest- 
ed is considered to infringe the provisions of the Communal Award. In this con- 
nection I am desired to mention that my Board are convinced that no infringemenfc 
of the nature contemplated is created by this change. Should however the Govein- 
ment of Bombay feel any hesitation in accepting the view of the Board of this 
Association, my Board W'ould be happy to submit a representation to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on hearing from you. 

In conclusion I am also directed to state that in resolving to address you in the 
foregoing terms my Board are desirous of having matters clarified at this stage so 
that there may be no room for difficulties later on. 

My Beard will deem it a favour if this letttor may have an early reply so that 
anything required to be done by my Board may have their immediate attention. 
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40. Evidence of Sir Hormusji Mody and and Mr. T. Maloney 
representing the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

Bombay, dated the 10th December 193S, 

The Chairman. — ^Yoxi represent the Bombay Millowners’ Association ? 

(Sir Hormusji Mody) Yes. 

(g._We were told yesterday by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
that they would like to be the sole chamber for representation of Indian commerce, 
and I asked them whether your association would welcome that suggestion. They 
said you would not. I gather that you wish to have separate representation.? — ^ 
far as we are concerned or so far as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber are 
concerned ? 

Q . — So far as you are concerned. — Oh, yes. 

Q. — ^It would not meet your views to be an affiliated association to the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber ? — ^Most definitely not. 

Q. — Why not ? — We represent an entirely different interest, and we are the 
oldest, and I tliink, if I am not exaggerating, the most powerful association, in that 
we represent a very considerable interest in this country. 

Q. — ^Are any of your members also members of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber ? — Oh, yes ; there are some. 

Q. — How many ? — ^About a dozen ; I would not like to say offhand. In 
any case, the two interests are entirely different. The Indian Merhants’ Cham- 
ber represent purely commercial interests and we represent purely industrial in- 
terests. We are not merely a local body ; though we are located in Bombay, we are 
an all-India body ; we have a very wide membership in every conceivable centre of 
mill industry, — Cawnpore, Madras, Bangalore, Nagpur, Sholapur. 

Q. — ^Yi^hat about Ahmedabad ? — They represent the local interest, 

Q. — ^Are they important interests ? — ^They have also a considerable stake in 
the industry, but their membership is confined to Ahmedabad. 

Q. — ^Are any of their members also members o£ your association ? — ^No. Sir 

Q. — They are quite distinct ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Are their interests different from yours ? — would not say that their 
interests are different from ours, but it is quite conceivable that on occasions 
their view point may be different from ours. 

Q. — They are competitive ? — ^As traders, yes. 

Q. — Then, Bombay Millowners Association will have one scat and Ahmedabad 
MilloTOers’ Association one scat ? — “ Millowners’ Association, Bombay ” is the 
more correct title, because “ Bombay Millowners’ Association would moan as if 
this association was confined to Bombay interests alone, which is not a fact. 

Q. — What is the number of yoim membership V — ^It has been ffuctuating, 
but today I think it is 91. 

G. — ^Are they all British interests ? — Yes. 

Q . — What is the method of election to the hlillowners’ Association, Bombay ? 
Bo the committee do it or the members ? — An intending member has got to be 
proposed, seconded and then it has to bo put up before the committee, and then the 
committee decides to admit them to ballot and a regular ballot takes place. 

Q, — ^That is a ballot by all the members ? — ^Yes. 

Q, — Do you have any prescription as to the size of the coneem or number of 
employees or an 37 thing of that sort to justify membership ? — ^No, Sir, I siippo^ tor 
one reason and a very good reason, that it has not been found necessary. Mos 
of our members are largo scale employers. 

m2 
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Q . — ^If a small concern came up, probably it would not be elected ? — It would 
depend upon the view the committee would take. As a matter of fact, barrino 
one gioning factory, aU our members employ some thousands of labourers* 
(Mr, Maloney) We prescribe a minimum subscription of Rs. 100. 

Q, — ^That keeps out the smaller ?— Yes. Originally we had all kiuds of 
subsidiary industries, such as ginning and pressing factories and even flour mills. 
AU those have been cut out. — (Sir Hormusji Mocly) There is only one ginning 
factory now ; aU the rest are either cotton miUs or woollen miUs. 

Q . — This is not as regards your association but generally. We would 
like to have your views. Our committee have noticed that in the different 
provinces there are different kinds of chambers. Some are old established chambers 
but others are of recent growth. In some provinces there are no chambers at alJ, 
and we have to try and form a constituency for them. What we have in contempla- 
tion is to prescribe, where there is a chamber of commerce, as a qualification for the 
franchise, first membership of the chamber, and secondly, in the case of registered 
companies a paid up capital of R.s. 1,00,000, and in the case of an individual, firm or 
partnership, assessment to income tax on the average of the past 3 or 5 years, on 
an income of Rs. 10,000 a year. That would confine the electorate to what you 
would caU a substantial class and avoid the risk of a constituency being flooded by 
a lot of small firms just before an election. We cannot interfere with the memo- 
randum of association ; we cannot say “ Embody that a payment of Rs. 100 subscrip- 
tion is essential It does seem that there is a risk just before an election, especially 
in the case of those chambers which recognise members of affiliated chambers, of the 
electorate being flooded with comparatively smaU people who reaUy are not in a 
position to elect an expert. That is what is wanted — areally an expert. Its function 
is not democratic representation. We should Hke to have your view as to whether 
that suggestion is proper? — ^I regard it as a sound principle but there might be diffi- 
culties in working it in practice in places outside the presidency towns, because the 
qualification which you seek to lay down, namely, assessment to income tax on an 
income of Rs. 10,000, would be satisfied by very few people possibly, and there 
might be a danger of the electorate becoming a very narrow electorate. 

Q . — In particular areas, say Assam or Orissa, we can make it Rs. 50,000 paid up 
capital, or assessment to income tax on an income of Rs. 5,000. But for general 
purposes, where there is a respectable chamber of commerce, would you regard the 
figure which we suggest to be too high ? My own feeling is that even in the 
existing chambers, well established chambers, if you were to apply this minimum 
qualification, a few members would be disenfranchised. 

Q . — ^Take the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, which is a well established 
chamber. They open their doors not only to what you would call captains 
of industry or big commerrdal houses, but to scientists like geologists. Presumably 
most of them may be men of substance, but in certain cases, they may be disquali- 
fied. But stiU, would you not fix a qualification ? — (Mr, Maloney) There is a little 
point. Suppose a firm makes a loss for three years successively. 

Q. — ^It is quite possible. Still you want some sort of limit to safeguard your- 
selves ? — ^Though some are very big, the losses would rule them out. 

Q, — What is the subscription of your members ? — (Sir Hormusji Mody) The 
average is nearly Rs. 1,000 per member ; there are mills which pay up to Rs. 6,000. 

Q. — ^What is it based on ? Turnover ? — ^No ; on spindleage and looms in mills 
and block account in dyeing and bleaching. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice V enkatasubba Rao , — In regard to the members of 
your association, would there be disenfranchisement ? — ^Yes ; most of our mills have 
been making losses for the last few years. 

Q. — ^You think substantial people will fail to fulfil this qualification and 
be unjustly disenfranchised ? — ^Yes ; that is so, supposing you apply that qualifi- 
cation to us. As a matter of fact, we can produce our audited balance sheets fi:om 
year to year. 
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The OtoVmaTi.— Have you not got a paid up capital ? — The capital in the 
block account would run up to 39 crores. 

You can come in as an elector on the strength of your paid up capital. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao.^ltyon are a registered company, 

all your members registered companies ? Some are not, I suppose 
[Mr, Maloney) Yes. {Sir Hormusji Mody) May I suggest to the committee’ if 
they do not mind it that it would be very useful if they could ascertain by an 
enquiry as to how many members of the existing organisations would be disen- 
franchised by a provision of this character. I have an idea— I am speaking 
•Hithout the book I am afraid that a good few in various existing organisations 
would find it difficult to fulfil the requirements laid down. 

Q.— They are substantial businessmen ?— They might turnout to be important 
business people. There are so many petty trades. A man who may be engaged in one 
may be an important person from many points of view but may not be that man 
of substance which you contemplate. 

Q. — Are there any bodies affiliated to your Chamber? — No, 

Q.— In your case, the complication does not arise. Supposing that for the pur- 
pose of forming an electorate, two chambers are combined. It is possible that 
one of them may take in almost all kinds of people as members just to swamp the 
electorate. In such a case what would be your suggestion ? I quite see that in 
the case of a single chamber, we may probably leave it to its good sense to 
admit such members as it chooses. What is the safeguard you suggest in the 
ease of an electorate of two chambers ? — The only real safeguard would be elec- 
tion by rotation. There would be no other safeguard which could be said to 
operate definitely, because each will try to scramble for membership. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — If there are 15 affiliated cham- 
bers, how will you introduce rotation ? 

The Chairman. — Madras has 22 affiliated chambers. Rotation is very unsatis- 
factory ; do you not think so ? I admit it, but I cannot conceive of any other 
safeguard which will be fool-proof. — It would be very difficult to prevent by any 
sort of rule one chamber trying to attract large number of members in order to 
ensure the retention of the seat for itself. 

Q. — You are an expert ; you may give us some idea ? — It is extremely 
difficult. There is another difficulty. You may try to pt over it by laying 
down that there should be a particular qualification, which would mean that 
indiscriminate membership would not be possible. But then you will have to 
consider the local circumstances ; the membership which you lay down for both 
chambers may be all right for one area but not for another area. 

Q . — Supposing we decide not to give you one seat exclusively, but to give 
it to youself and the Ahmedabad Mffilowners* Association. The temptation on 
the part of each of you to increase the membership will be great. Do you not 
think that in such a case it will be desirable tc* have a uniform standard for 
both the chambers ?— You will have to put down the minimum qualification at 
a fairly low figure in order to see that no hardship is inflicted. For instance, 
in the case of the associations you have taken as an example, our mills are largCT 
than the Ahmedabad mills. Supposing you lay down a size which you think is 
quite reasonable for Bombay it will not be reasonable as regards Ahmedabad, 

I am just citing this as an example. 

— ^There are some chambers of commerce which have affihated bodi^. 
In such cases, how would you arrange the electorate ? The difficulty occurs in 
this way. Each member of the parent body get one vote, each affiliated body 
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also get only one vote. Wliat wonld you suggest ? — I certainly would not suggest 
that the affiliated bodies should also have as many votes as they have members. 
That is absolutely unworkable and quite impossible. As a matter of fact, it 
might so happen that ' thf affiliated bodies would swamp the parent body. 

The EorCUe Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — ^That is our apprehension too ? 
— So, I would lay down a maximum number of votes for each of these affiliated 
bodies. 

Q . — How would you fix the number ? Are we to leave it to the parent 
chamber, or are we to make a recommendation as regards this ? — In a matter like 
that you will have to leave it to tho parent chamber, but you will have to lay down 
some safeguards that the parent body does not give an extravagant number of seats 
to any^affiliatcd body. 

The Chairman. — ^That is altering the memorandum of association of the 
chamber? — You only lay down the number of votes that the affiliated body should 
have. 

The Hov^ble Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Bao. — Plow are you to assess the relative 
importance of these affiliated bodies? — Without trenching upon their province too 
much, you cannot do anything except to lay down — this is just a rough idea of mine — 
that no affiliated body shall have, say, more than 10 votes. If there were 20 
bodies, they would have 200 votes, which is just the number that tho parent body 
can stand. 

Q . — In the case of a dispute between an affiliated body and the ])arent 
body, who is to decide that ? — I thought you were dealing with a chamber which 
has got various associations affiliated to it. If that is so, I have nob followed you. 

Q . — Take the Indian Tdorchants’ Chamber of Bombay. They have a number 
of chambers affiliated to them. The membership of the central body is, say, 200. 
There is no uniform system prevailing as regards voting power. Each member 
of the central body has got one vote. What is to be tho position of the affiliated 
bodies ? Should they have one member on tho contra f body, or a number of 
members ? — ^That is a matter in wliich no outside body can prescribe for tho 
affiliated bodies. It should bo for each affiliated body to determine. If you lay 
down the maximum of 10 votes for an affiliated body, it is for that body to de- 
termine how those 10 votes should be cast. I do not third? — ^if I may say so with 
great I’espect— that anybody can determine that with any degree of satisfaction. 
I happen to bo tho president of an all-India body of employers, the Employers’ 
EederaAion of India, and we have got as our members all the loading industrial or- 
gani/ations in the country — millowners, sugar producers, mine owuiers, planters, 
jute millowners — and we have a very large membership. The number of people 
whom our members employ is almost 80 per cent, of the organised labour force in 
this country. We lay down a subscription, and voting depends on the subscription, 
and the subscription depends upon the number of employees of each oraganisatio:.. 
That is how we do it in our own federation. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — For how many employees do you 
give one vote?— We have reduced tho qualification and we have brought it down 
to 2,000 employees for one vote. 

The Ohiirrmn. — 1 suppose the remuneration of the employees varies very much 
too ? — Yes. 

Q . — So that, the wages bill is not a good criterion? — ^No ; it would not be a 
good criterion. 

That is a very great difficulty. You will see that it is quite possible that 
these affiliated chambers might upset an election altogether unless there is some kmd 
of restriction? — ^If it was laid down that each affiliated body had as many votes 
as it had members, yes. 
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at the headquarters. It was suggested that eveiy member of the 

tion should be treated as a member of the parent body’— -Mxr neraniT^^ ^ ^ associa- 

be definitely against it, although it is no^cXea S S ^ 

g.— What would you do against that ? — You Ar^rrr^ • • 

subscription, which would keep away a lot of people. ® y down a minimum 

TheHon’bleMr. Jusiice Venkatasubha. Hao—H o„Tb„„™v+- t i. 

13 Ke. 1 a mwith. The letter will have a large membership and thus swamp the 
electorate, rue membership rules vary so widely for the vaiious afBliatcd bodies 
that it is to attempt any uniform rule— If the minimum subscription of the 

parent body is ^pt sufficient y high, it will prerc-it the affiliated bodies from swamp, 
mg It. In the case of affiliated associations, it is necessary to lav dewn a maximum 
number of votes which an affiliated association can command. Otherwise it will 
be quite impossible to put up a workable scheme for representation of commercial 
intorosts in a particular area. 


The Charman— In one oi those affiliated associations there may bo a difference 
of opinion as bocwocn members with regard to the poliov, tariffs and so on, in which 
case it could not be said that all the members of the Association spoke with one 
voice? They may oe in entirety opposite camps. It may conceivably happen. 

C.~-Yoii soo the advantage of taking an Association like yourselves is 
that whoever represents your association is under the control of your comitiittee. 
He is not there on his own but ho is there to give expression to the views of 
his association and ho comes as an expert with the authority of your association 
behind him. Diroclly wo say that that asscoiatioa may have several affiiiated 
associations or you regard him as representing other associations as well, that 
direct rosj)onsibi 3 ity goes? — Yes. 

^ Q‘ ^That is another trouble. Supposing we were to entertain the idea that the 
Indian jMorchants’ Association would be a fitting amd proper Chamber to represent 
those other associations liko the x\hmedabad Millowners’ Association or other 
associations, you soo that its representative character must cease at once ? — ^Yes, 
it must. It won’t work at ail. • 


Q * — Could you give us any suggestions about how to overcome 
that difficulty ? — If you wore to ask mo a specific question directed to a 
particular problem which is engaging our attention, perhaps 1 may bo able to say 
something. All these years no dififiouity has presented ifcself with regard to the 
working of representation of commercial and industrial interests. The onty thing 
that has happened is that there has been a scramble of the sort which occurs when 
there is a committee for additional representation or for taking av/ay representation 
from somebody olso and taking it for yourself, but no difficulty in actual working up 
to the present day. Take the instance of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay. 
I am a member of that Chamber and was at one time its i^resideiit. I know that 
they have got a large number of afiiiatod associations. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
has enjoyed representation on the Legislative Council and the Legislati\'e Assembly 
and so far as I am aware, there has been no difficulty about its securing the right 
sort of representation. 

Tho Honshu Mr. Justice VanJeatasubba Bao . — ^Take the instance of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber which you quoted just now. It is going to get, say, 
a seat. Who are going to constitute the electorate J — The actual members of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and the affiliated associations which are also members 
and which enjoy the right in their capacity of members, and no more. 

Q . — An association will be equal to one individual member, so far as the votmg 
p ower oonoorned ? — That is the present position. 
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Q , — ^You think it is satisfactory ? — ^It has worked all right, and I am not 
aware of any dissatisfaction. 

Q.— One important affiliated association. We say “No. Yon get merged in the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber and thus get representation.” Merging in the Indian 
Merchants ’ Chamber, it can cast only one vote out of 400. How would you meet 
that difficulty ? — If that particular association you are speaking of represents 
some very important and separate interests which are not adequately represented 
by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, then the obvious course for the Association is 
to see that every member of it gets a vote also by becoming a member in his own right 
in the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Chairman, — But the Indian Merchants’ Chamber may not wish to elect 
them. Take the Marwadi. Of course, we know nothing of this association, and 
there is the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce, Ltd. What about them ? Are they 
affiliated to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ? — I could not definitely say. I think 
they are but I am not sure. 

Q , — ^The Marwadi has Mr. Dixit as Secretary and there is the Marwadi Chamber 
of Commerce. That is in Calcutta ? — ^There are the usual tests namely, the number of 
members, whattheannualsubscriptionis, what amount of work is done during the 
year. These are the tests which may be applied to the association, if any 
claims are made by any particular body, with a view to determine whether that 
body has established a claim for separate representation. 

Q , — Supposing they all say “ Give us separate representation,’* 
there are not enough seats to go round. That is obvious, but can we not say, as we 
had to do in one place, that they must be recognised as affiliated ? — Yes, that they 
are affiliated at the moment. 

Q , — I do not see how, from the point of view of franchise and restrictions 
on the electorate, we can do more than say that what we want is that the 
person who exercises the vote — particularly he who comes in as representing an affiliat- 
ed society or association — ^should be a man of some position and substance. It is 
of course understandable that a man may have lost for two or three years and is 
not quite as big and substantial a firm as when he had a right to be represented. But 
that seems to me to be the only security which you have got against flooding of any 
particular constituency by the members of the affiliated Chambers ? — If a reasonably 
high subscription was fixed, that would be one safeguard. 

Q , — ^We cannot do that. Thatis a matter for the Association’s memorandum 
of agreement. We cannot do that. 

The Hon^Ue Mr. Jvstice V enlcatasiLbha Eao. — Supposing the proposal you now 
suggest is accepted, z.e., the members of the central body and of the affiliated 
body, who satisfy certain requirements, will have the franchise ? — You will have 
to lay down some uniform qualifications for members of the parent body as well 
as for the affiliated bodies. 

Q. — It comes to that ? — That would be impossible. Many of these affiliated bodies 
may be bodies composed of petty traders and the like representing several lines, who 
group themselves together in order to safeguard particular interests which in the 
aggregate may be important but which represented in individual persons would be 
very unimportant. If you were to lay down some way of securing them member- 
ship of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber as well as of any one of its associations which 
represent petty lines of trade, it would be impossible. Some alternative tests would 
also be necessary I think. 

The Chairman. — It is very difficult for us or indeed for any committee to assess 
the weight to be given to a particular Chamber. It is practically impossible ? — I 
afraid that is so. 
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g.— Ido not know any case in this province but in Madras there 
.^Q 22 of them and some of them are of very recent growth. They may expand or 
they iflay become moribund. Who is to say that they ought to be recognised in 
Mature ?— The problem in Bombay is very simple. All those bodies 
flrhioh are now enjoying representation in the local Legislature as well as in the 
•Central Legislature are all of them very important bodies. 

0.— Itis quite different in Madras and in Bengal. There it is well 
established and recognised. The problem does not occur here but in the rest of 
India, it occurs. We come to big centres in the hopes of getting suggestions. It is 
a very troublesome problem ? — You do not regard with faA^our the suggestion I made 
tiiat affiliated bodies should enjoy a certain amount of representation on parent 
body but not exceeding a certain figure ? 

The HorMe Mr. Justice V enlcaiasvhha Jiao. — ^Who is to decide it ? Take the 
.case of any affiliated body ? — Suppose the parent chamber's membership is, say, 1,000 
and there are 20 bodies which are affiliated to the parent chamber. If you were to 
lay down a maximum representation of 10 for each of these, you would secure full 
^,Dd substantial representation of the affiliated bodies. 

The Chairman^ — ^Who is to decide whether those 10 votes are going to the affiliat- 
•ed association ? — That is for the affiliated association. They must frame rules for 
the purpose both of selecting their representatives and of voting. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Rao. — If the parent association has to 
make rules by which the affiliated association must be bound, what will happen 
is that the parent association will say which of the affiliated associations shall 
have one vote or ten votes or five votes. Is it not ? — That is so. 

When the affiliated association comes in, it is supposed to agree to these 
iiules ?— Of course, their only remedy would be the constitutional way of agitating in 
annual meetings for the change of rules. (Mr. Maloney) Surely, it would be very 
easy if the body had its votes allocated according to the subscription, propor- 
tionate subscription paid by the affiliated body — the total income. 

Q.— What is the subscription in regard to affiliated bodies and in regard 
to individual members ? How do you regulate your subscriptions ? 

The Chairman, — thinlc there is a lump sum fixed. They do not pay more than 
Rs. 30. Each one has to pay Rs. 60 I think in the case of the Indian Merchants’ 
Ohamber. 

The Hon lie Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhha Boo. — ^If there is a variation, the 
parent body should have power to say that there should be no such variation in the 
subscriptions of affiliated bodies. (Sir Hormusji Mody) Individual members 
.and' affiliated bodies pay different subscriptions, but I do not know, as between 
affiliated bodies, whether there are varying rates of subscription. I do not th i n k 
so. 

Q, — If the parent body leaves it to the affiliated associations to fix the rates 
of subscription, then the higher the subscription the greater the importance. 
That would be one way of determining the question. If there is not what I may 
oall, a sliding scale, it is impossible to take that as a criterion. 

The Chairman. — ^We have got the question of candidates. 

The Eon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Eao.—The object of^ giving representa- 
tion is that the representative, who is elected, is responsible to his body and repre- 
sents collective opinion as it were in the legislature. If all the affiliated bodies 
and the central body — members of these various bodies — will have a ^ vote on 
■some criterion, then his representative character is taken away. Is it not ? 
if you so arrange matters that the affiliated bodies between themselves have 
ta vote which is larger than that of the rest of the individual members, yea, 
but that I do not regard as a contingency which one may fear for the simple 
reason that under the idea that I am suggesting you first fix down the maximum 
mmber. The parent body would regard that as a recommendation and they would 
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regulate their internal aSairs in such a way that they do not allow their representa- 
tive character to be swamped by those alhliated bodies. If they lay down iO as the 
Tnp.yimnm which an alhliated association may elect for the purpose of various matters, 
to the parent body, that does not mean that the parent body is going to admit all 
the ten. It may lay down a rule to restrict even that number. 

Q, — 'Now the other rule that the right of the members of the affiliated 
body should be equal to that of the memoers of the central body. Supposing a 
certain standard is laid down to regard to payment of income tax, capital, etc.,, 
all will have an equal voice and the representative character of the candidate 
that is returned is gone. 

The Chairman . — ^It is bound to ? — ^That is to say, it would depend on whether 
you allow the tail to w^ag the dog. 

Q. — ^There may be a case where there is no dog there. You may get a repre- 
sentative of commerce and industry and there is no trade in the province, none 
that you recognise? — ^I see the difficulty with regard to it. 

Q. — Take the case of a parent association with these affiliated associations, 
and our suggested prescription which would allow any member of the affiliated 
association to vote in an election. They come on the electoral roll provided 
the firm had paid the income tax or assessment. That would allow those people to 
stand as candidates, those who come on the electoral roll. That would upset the 
whole business of the Chamber ? — ^I would regard that as a fatal detect in the 
scheme. A qualification which would enable one aifiliated chamber to have a much 
larger membership in actual practice than the rest of the affiliated chambers, I would 
regard as a fatal defect. 

Q. — ^There are Chambers A, B, 0 and D. Chamber A has on its roils 35 
people of substance, of which 10 have paid up capital of one lakh or more and. 
25 individuals who have been assessed in the past three years to an income of 
Rs. 10,000. Chamber B has only 7. Chamber C has i^erhaps 9. Do you see nothing, 
very objectionable in that? Those people by vote will be aifiliated to the parent 
chamber and would be placed on the electoral roll and they would be able to have a 
vote just as a member of the parent chamber to have a vote ? — ^Not each member 
of the affiliated association. 

Q. — Only those that fulfil lhat qualification ? — The parent body is in danger of 
losing its orginal character. 

Q, — It is just possible ? — I think the Indian Merchants’ Chamber would be able 
to supply figures you want, but if a minimum qualification was laid down for each 
member, whether he was an individual member of the Chamber or whether he 
belonged to an association which was an affiliated member of the Chamber, then it is 
very conceivable that members of the affiliated chamber would very considerably 
swamp the original parent chamber. 

Q. — They might. About the candidate, the candidate has to be on the elec- 
toral roll in that constituency. If these affiliated chambers thought of coming 
in, the member of those who comply wioh the rules would only be eligible to stand as. 
candidates. I can conceive of a situation arising by which the members of the parent- 
association would be swamped by the members of the affiliated association. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasvbba Rao . — ^Take the Indian Merchants^ 
Chamber of Bombay, 1 do not know what its rules are, but if the rule is that, 
each member of the association has a vote and each affiliated body has got a. 
vote. We do not disturb that arrangement. In regard to candidates what would 
be the qualification vou would prescribe ? — ^Membership of the Chamber. That 
is all. 

Q. — Would you restrict it only to the parent chamber or extend it to every 
member either of the parent chamber or affiliated chamber ? — ^I am afraid I have not- 
applied my mind to that. 

Q. — ^Would it not be just ? — ^Speaking generally, he must be a member of the 
chamber. He cannot by merely possessing the qualification of membership of an. 
affiliated chamber ipso facto become a member of the other for all practical purposes. 
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— ^Ev6Ii if that man is a substantial member of the affiliated body, in which 
case bo can become a member of the central body and thus qualify himself for 
candidature ? — ^That is what I have all along been urging namely, that particular 
chambers or bodies, which regard themselves of sufficient importance and who think 
that their interests require to be particularly taken care of, have this obvioua 
remedy that they can become members themselves. 

TM Chair man , — I think it is only the parent association that can provide an 
opportunity to a candidate. Then if any of those people stand as candidates, it is* 
up to them to join the parent association ? — In the Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, which is the federation of all the various Indian chambers, a 
very anomalous situation has arisen in the last few years. The Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber was really, if I may say so, the parent of commercial representation of 
Indians in this country. It enj oys no more representation on the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers than anybody which may have been constituted overnight which 
can call itself an association under the rules of the Federation. The Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber can only send in 4 representatives just as any other association 
which may have come into existence. 

Q , — ^What is the criterion for deciding who may join the Federation ? — ^Any- 
body can form an association and then go on to apply for membership of the Feder- 
ation. If it is an association which has been registered, the Federation admits it 
as a body, it gets the same representation as any of the important bodies. 

The, Hon'hle Mr. Justice. V enhitasuliba Rxo . — What tho other members of the- 
Federation call “ privileges ” ? — That is what I understand. I would like the Com- 
mittee to find out. 

The Chairman . — ^Suppose the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce applies for admis- 
sion to the Federal Association? — ^If they comply with the rales, they can 
come in. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao , — 'We will stick to the Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber of Bombay ? — I know of some absurdities which have arisen in this 
connection. Very very small bodies which have become members are claiming 
equal representation with much larger and much older bodies. 

The Chairman . — You are having trouble there. What is the reason ? ^ You 
say it may come in future ? — It has nothing to do with the Millowners’ Associationy 
but I mean this is a situation which has arisen in so far as the Federation is con- 
cerned. At least that was the case a few years ago when I interested myself in the 
matter. 

Q. — What is the situation in the Associated Chambers of Commerce ? — ^I suppose 
the situation in the Associated Chambers must be the same, but I am not sure. 
It is certainly a point worth inquiring into, I mean so far as the Federation of 
the Indian Chambers is concerned, as to the rights, of individual members and how 
they admit people to its membership.- 

Q . — -Where are the headquarters ? — ^They are generally with the President. 

Q. — Suppose we want to write and inquire, whom do we address ? ^The pre- 
sent President is Mr. Padampat of Cawnpore. I am quite sure you have not 
got to go as far as that. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay will be 
able to supply you with all the information about the Federated Chambers. 

Q. — ^We can write and inquire what the rules of the Federation oi Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industries are. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.-^We cbji get the information frora- 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 

The Chairman . — ^You see all these difficulties arise and you have 
for each province a certain number of constituencies for the repreeenbation of 
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commerce to provide experts ? — I may venture an opinion, I really think that the 
Committee might look into the matter from another point of view. It is quite 
true that its task is very difficult in the face of so many claimants. What the 
Committee has got to consider is whether it is going to reopen the question of the 
representation of important bodies and if those important bodies are sufficiently 
representative. If there are rival claimants in the field, their remedy is obvious 
and they can soon be members of the parent body and so secure some 
sort of control over its deliberations and over its election procedure. When you 
have satisfied yourselves that you have granted representation to the right bodies, 
if other bodies are left out, the only possible way in which that can be set right is 
for these bodies which are left out to try and secure some sort of influence and 
control. 

Q, — By joining as members ? — ^Yes. After all, in this imperfect world it is 
quite impossible to satisfy all. 

The Hon^hie Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^There may be no difficulty, if one 
chamber gets the seat, but if there are two bodies equally qualified, either this 
must be left out or the other must be left out, but if the two combine the re- 
presentative character of the member is gone ? — Does either of them enjoy re- 
presentation or not ? 

Q, — ^I do not wish to answer that question. How would you solve it ? — 
One element in the consideration of this question definitely is whether a 
particular body has enjoyed representation and if he has, whether any case has 
arisen for taking it away. 

Q , — Suppose there are two bodies equally well or equally ill qualified. The 
body which is enjoying representation manages to exclude members of the other 
body. There the difficulty arises? — ^Representation by rotation would be good 
thing. As a matter of fact, in spite of the new proposals which, are now before 
Oovernment and before the Delimitation Committee, we only enjoy, by turn 
representations with Ahmedabad so far as the Central Legislature is concerned in 
spite of the fact that we represent very very important interests. 

The Ghairrmn. — ^Why not a combined seat as it is today in the Legislative 
Assembly ? — That is the only possible solution. It is not a hypothetical case. 
Two bodies equally important 

The Horible Mr, Justice Venkata^bba Mao. — ^Equally blameworthy — using a 
mild expression. It is difficult for any tribunal to decide whether the one is more 
important than the other 

The Chairman, — It is very unsatisfactory ? — Could you possibly tbintr of 
any other arrangement which will be less unsatisfactory ? After all they are 
equally important bodies. If you decide to give representation to only one you 
will not be giving representation to the other which is more unsatisfactory. 

Q * — ^You say give it by rotation. The man who is elected knows very well 
that he will not be elected for the next session ? — ^It is the sense of responsibi- 
lity to his own constituency because he represents that. 

Q, — ^He is not going to stand again for the election. That is the great criti- 
cism against rotation ? — ^It does not happen in all oases. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Why can you not combine with the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association ? — Because we are an aU-India body while 
they represent only local interests. {Mr, Malcmey) Their association is not any- 
thing like ours. Our subscription is ten times more. 
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The HorChU Mr, Justice Din MuJiammad.-^Do you think that their stake i& 
so large that they should get a representation in the Central Assembly ?-— They 
are an important body in the second city in the presidency and they ought to 
get representation. My criteria are the amount of subscription, the character of 
the work done and the extent of membership, and I would apply these to any 

association. 

The Chairman,-—! am now talking of your three seats in the Pederal Assembly, 
one should go to the Rombay Chamber of Commerce, one to the Indian Merchants, 
Chamber and one to you in rotation. We do not like rotation. Suppose we give 
two seats to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber will it not do ? — ^In that case I am 
afraid whether the interests of the Millowners’ Association will at all be represent- 
ed in the Central legislature. I have always laid insistence on the essential 
difference between commercial and industrial interests. There is substantial 
difference. I cannot conceive of any other arrangement but to allow to us the seat 
which we have enjoyed all these years. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice VenkatoMihha Boo . — ^Yougeta seat in rotation with 
the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association ? — ^I am not satisfied with that. For a 
number of years, personally and as president of the Millowners’ Association which 
I was for a number of years, I have been pressing for a continuous representation 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, on the Central Legislature I have pointed 
out the character of the work done by the Association in the course of its six years’ 
history. We have got the testimony of aU those people who have had occasion 
to judge the work we have done. I have pointed out that we have enormous 
stake in the country. The amount of capital sunk is 39 crores and that industry 
is represented by my association. It has an all-India membership. In view of 
these considerations, we should have a continuous representation. The Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association should enjoy its own representation and we should 
enjoy our representation. It is a great disappointment to us that the authori- 
ties, whoever it may be, have not thought fit to concede that representation to us, 
in spite of the fact that the Legislature has been considerably enlarged. I am 
not at all satisfied. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — Are all members of the Millowners’ 
Association members of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ? — No, Sir. 

Q . — I find the names of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir Chunilal Mehta, and others 
among their members ? — They are there in their personal capacity. There are nine 
members of the Association who are members of that body. Can any other body 
except the Millowners’ Association adequately voice the view point of the 
industry as my Association has done ? We have dealt with tariff question, labour 
legislation and so on. I have to refer you. Sir, to the volumes of our annual re- 
ports. A cursory perusal, a glance at those volumes, will show the extent of interest 
we represent and the multiplicity of work we have done in the past. We have to 
spend a large amount every year for propaganda. 

Q.—Indian Merchants’ Chamber represents commerce and you represent the 
industry ?— Yes. We have got 50 to 60 members in our association, whereas 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber has got a membership of 700 or 800, If they 
decide to afldliate other associations also, can you conceive of controlling 
that body ? I am rather perturbed by the question. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba iiao.— That does not seriously airse. 

The Chairman.— h is stated in the schedule in regard to wlwt they non- 
provincial seats — one for the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, one for the Bombay 
Chamber and so on— the voting should be in ‘ such manner as may be prescribed . 
Can you give us any idea of the manner ? — ^How they should send their repres- 
entatives ? That must be left to the constitution to decide, 

Q, — Jq it open to us to give weightage to put iton the subscription basis 7 ^It 
must be so. 
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Q, — Then, it oomes to this. Then, Tuticorin will have the same vote value as 
your association ? — It is the funeral of the federation. If they choose to arrange 
the matter in such a way that a petty member enjoying no influence and situate 
in a corner of Indiashouldenjoy the same sort of influence as a leading commercial 
body in Bombay, it will be the funeral of the federation. 

Q.— -Can you suggest any other way ? — It is a matter for the individual bodv 
concerned to decide. If you lay down any qualification, then you w’ill really be 
making the constitution. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — We will not be interfering 
with their internal administration. We will merely lay down a qualification as to 
how they will exercise their right to send a member to the Federal Assembly ?— 
I would not like to say anything on the point. I have pointed out the 
anomaly of two bodies which are dissimilar in their status enjoying the same sort 
of influence. 

The Chairman, — Quite apart from interfering with the internal administra- 
tion, could it be possible to prescribe some method of voting ? There will be great- 
difficulty ? — Our own membership is based on relative importance the number 
of spindles, the number of looms and so on. The subscription is based on 
that. There is one point which we have mentioned in the written statement and 
which we have not mentioned before you. We feel very strongly that the present 
system of voting is not sufficiently representative and it does not give every 
member an opportunity to exercise his vote. At any rate, so far as the Central 
Legislature is concerned voting by post must be allowed. What happens now is 
that members outside the Presidency, say like Cawnpore, are not able to come to 
Bombay in order to vote. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enhatasuhha Rao, — It may be argued that it is 
not necessary for members outside the Bombay Presidency to come to Bombay 
to voting for the provincial legislature ? — My submission is that both for the 
provincial as well as the Central Legislature each member must find it possible to 
vote. 


The Chairman. — That will be provided by Government rules. Our recommenda- 
tion will be the subject matter of Order in Council which will have the force of an 
Act of Parliament ? — Then you would not make a recommendation. 

Q. — In all these commercial constituencies, it will bo the Government returning 
officer, Government presiding officer and Government registering officer. It will 
be for all. As regards Provincial Legislative Assembly, your headquarters are in 
Bombay. So, they will have to vote in person. — Even in Bombay, there are 
members outside the city like Sholapur 

The Honshu Mr, Justice VenJeatambha Rao, — You said your membership was 
all over India. What difference does it make whether it is Provincial Legislature 
or Centrctl Legislature ? — ^lilatfcors should bo so adjusted that every member gets 
an opportunity to vote. 

The Chairman, — We will make a recommendation. In some provinces, they 
have stated that the procedure of postal voting is unsatisl^actory ?-— Our asso- 
ciation is not a big electorate. Many of our members have entered the asso- 
ciation in that capacity in entire appreciation of the work we have put 
in. They are scattered over Calcutta, Madura, Cawnpure and other places. 
They should not be deprived of this little opportunity of exercising their vote for 
returning a representative. 


Q, — We will mention that point. 
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i]. Evidence of Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., representing the East 
India Cotton Association. 

Bombay^ dated the 10th December 1935, 

The Chairman,— You represent the East India Cotton Association ?— Yes, 

Q , — At present you have a seat in the Bombay Legislative Council by nomi- 
nation. On account of the abolition of nomination, you claim the right of a seat 
io the Bombay Legislative Assembly by election ? — ^Yes. 

What is your membership ?— 393 at the end of September last. 

Q. — Is it confined to Bombay Presidency ? — ^It is confined to Bombay Presi- 
dency but there is nothing to prevent people from Madras and other provinces 
from becoming members. 

The Hon^hle Mr. J ustice Din Muhammad. — Have you any European mem- 
bers ?— Yes : Europeans, both British and non-British, Japanese. But so far as 
the election to the Board is concerned, it is restricted ' to members of British 
jiationality. For instance, if Ralli Bros, sends a member who is not a Britisher, 
he cannot act on the board. 

The Chairman . — Is not Ralli Bros, a British firm ? — ^Yes : they have become 
naturalised. 

Q. — Suppose the representative of a Japanese firm is a British Indian. Can 
he stand as a candidate ? — Y es : if he is a Britisher : not if he is a Japanese. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice VenJcatasubba Boo. — ^Forthe membership of the Asso- 
ciation ? — ^For the directorship on the Board. 

Q. — ^The Board of Directors is the executive body of the Association ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^As it were a non-Britisher gets a say in the decision of problems 
that arise in connection with your association ? — ^We are concerned with better 
administration of cotton trade. So long as a firm has got vested interest 
in cotton trade, it is hard on them if we keep them out because of nation- 
ality. This is a remnant of the war period. Immediately the War broke out 
every non-Britisher was tabooed from any office in any place. It is still kept 
on and we feel we should not disturb it. 

Q. — W e are trying to find an electorate for the East India Cotton Association. 
We say that the returning officer will prepare the roll in regard to the voters of the 
East India Cotton Association. Would you like that that list should contain all 
the firms who are represented in your association by a Britisher or a British 
Indian ? — I have not discussed this point with the Board, because I did not expect 
this question. If jou want my personal opinion I shall give it. It should not be 
taken as the view of my association. My personal opinion is that they should be 
allowed to vote. They are paying tax. They have an interest. I am restricting 
my view only to the cotton trade. 

TheHon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Yhe po^sion here is: “No 
person shall be included in the electoral roU for any territorial constituency unless 
he is a British subject.” — It is not a territorial constituency. 

Q . — A British subject alone can be brought on the electoral roll to exercise 
his vote and to be able to stand as a candidate. — This is only^ a special electorate 
and not a territorial electorate. My personal opinion is that^ if they are 
allowed, they will do no harm, because the votes will be few. Otherwise they will 
feel that they are cut out. 

Q.—Vnder the existing constitution, can you say that any chamber or 
commercial body is sending ,a non-Britisher as their representative ? ^I 
cannot tell jou now definitely. Before the War, some of these European 
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firms were as their representative non-Bntishers to the public bodies. 1 

know there was one in the Port Trust. The distinction came after the outbreak 
of the War. Before that, there was no distinction. 

The Ohairman.—Ts not RaUi Bros, a Greek firm ?— They are naturalised British. 

The Hon’lle Mr. Jvstice Din Muharrmad . — Siemens is German. There are 
many foreign firms working here ? — ^As far as the East India Cotton Association 

is oonoem^, I wonder ii there are any non-British European firms in that. But 

I xmderstand you are not concerned about its members hip ? 

The Chairman.— We say, for instance, this is a special constituency, not a 
territorial one. Then foreigners can have a vote, but they cannot stand as ^di- 
dates Is that it i— Yes. They can just exercise their choice as regards the 
man to be returned. They can say whether a particular man is the fittest person 
to be returned. 

The Honble Mr. Ju^ice Venkata^Ma Boo.— You would allow him to vote, 
but not to stand as a candidate ? 


The CAaWii.-Now, take the case of Rallis. They are a British firm. 
They put forward their nominee. Would you accept hirn ?— Take a Japanese 
firm. Do I understand the question to be as regards candidature . 


Q,— Yes. 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice Venlcatasubha Mao.— A Japanese firm nominates an 
Indian or a Britisher as a representative. YToifid you allow him to stand as a 
Sdate say from your own Association, for the provmcial or amy legislature ?- 
iSSSly, again, I may say, no. I would not allow their representative to be re- 
turn^ to the Assembly. But I would allow them to exercise their vote for the pur- 
pose of olioosing the fittest man. 

Q ^Yon say that by the exercise of that vote the result is not going to be 

afleoted much, but if you put him up as a candidate, his responsibihty is 
L ?— Yes. 


0— The point may be put this way: suppose we plaM no disquaMoation 
,+ SoloMas he is a British subject, he can stand as a candi^te. It 

fe fo^our body to determine whether such a man should be ^^ned. We pUce 
no Wal restriction on a person who happens to be a Bntoh In^ or a 
British subject, merely on the ground that he represents a foreign firm. Sup- 
place no legal restriction, in practice it is for you to say that he shall 
S^present the cotton interests-the East India Cotton ^ociation. I persoi^- 
Iv d^Lt think that a man like that would be elected ; and if you do not pre?®te 
« Wl bar I do not think it wiU matter much. But if you did choose to prescribe a 
leg^^ restriction, I do not think anybody could say that it was unfair. 

The. Ohammn.— The question arises in Burma: they have got a lot of ChiMse 
firms Am I right in assuming that you would not feel that you got sa^actory 
™ntS^ontf ^Jave, as wlwere iked to d6 yesterday, the seate to the 
MMchants’ Chamber ! The Indian Merchants’ Chamber represmtati-re smd yM^ 
terdaTthat it would be a very fitting body to reoeiw aB_ the seate, ^id ^t yw 
neople could obtain representation through them. What is your view about it . 
Did^thev make that suggestion ? I wish they had coMulted _ oim ^ooiafaon. I 
am sorry they made that suggestion without counti^ their hosts, so to say. 
I ttiT-nlr it was very unfortunate for them to make that suggestion. 

TheHm'hleMr.JvMice Venkatamhha Boo.— lives not fair on their part to 
makersu^tion which they had not put in in -their written represent- 

^on. W^ven pointed that out to them?— Much less did they give us an mdication 

of it. 
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e.— As a matter of fact, you would not support that view ?— For neither 
Chamber— neither the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, nor the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber. I had suggested at the Delimitation Committee in Bombay and in 
the minutes which I sent you that I saw no reason why any of these bodies should 
propose to stand as godfather to the cotton trade. Why should we speak through 
them ? They have got about 40 or 50 cotton firms, at the most, and we 
have 390 — 393, to be exact. Why should Government expect us to send a 
representative elected by 40 or 50 members, or, say, even 100, of the other 
body ? It is rather cutting u}) the privileges of the cotton trade. 

The Chairman. — What about the Federal Assembly ? Have you anything 
to say ?— I do not thinlt we have a-spired so far. Personally, I think that if 
anybody is going to be asked to send representative ro the Federal Assembly, it 
should be the Indian Central Cotton Committee. It is an all-India cotton body . 

ij.— Where is their headquarters ? — ^Bombay. But then it is not run from 
Bombay ; it is run by 36 people elected from all over India. The head office happens 
to be here because Bombay is the place where they have information and have all 
the details. It is a statutory body. Government of India have levied a cess on 
cotton through legislation — ^it brings in 6 lakhs of rupees a year. 

Q . — ^Yes ,* lac has been taken up in the same way, because of the successfiil 
working of the principle in the case of cotton ? — Yes We do not aspire for the 
Central Legislature. If, however, cotton trade is to be represented there, it 
should be by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enJeatamhha Bao. — ^In the Federal Assembly, one 
seat has been given to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and another to the 
Bombay and the Ahmedabad Miilowners’ Associations in rotation. The 
Chairman wants to know if you can suggesjt any method by which this 
rotation can be dropped. — I am afraid I have not given any thought to that question. 
I really could not suggest anything satisfactory offhand. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Are you a member of the Bombay 
Miilowners’ Association ? — No. 

Q , — Are you a member of the Ahmedabad Miilowners*' Association ? — ^No. 

The Chairman. — ^The two cannot be combined ? — ^I have not been able to look 
at it from that point of view That is aU I can say. 

Q. — ^Have you any affiliated chambers in the cotton trade ? — There is no body 
which is affiliated to our Association. All cotton merchants. The subscription 
is Es. 200. 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice VenJeatasMa Bao.— Yon are a member of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. Suppose we put a question which occurs again and again, 
not only in Bombay, but in every province. Now, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
has a number of bodies affiliated to it. What is the relative importance which you 
would attach to the various affiliated bodies in regard to the franchise ? Is each 
member-body to have the same vote, the same privilege, as an individual member 
of the central body ? — Of course, this has nothing to do with my Board or my 
Association ? 

Q.— No, no. We only take advantage of your presence here to get some kind 
of information on this difficult point. 

Here is the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. There are 300 individual members. 
There are about 30 affiliated bodies. Each affiliated body, in its turn, has about 100 
or 200 members. We understand that, for the purpose of electing a representative 
to one of the legislatures, each individual member and each body member one 
vote. We thought there was some kind of inequality in that method— an affiliated 

IS 
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body consisting of 100 or 200 members to be able to cast one vote only with an in- 
dividual member. Naturally, we thought there was some kind of inequality. We 
want to know whether you can suggest any method by which a better system can be 
devised *? — ^No ; I do not know whether you have, in your examination of the various 
similar interests all over India, come across another body, and then several bodies 
affiliated to it. 

Q . — Yes ; that is our trouble, and we are trying to find a solution for it. There 

is an association called the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, where 
the members are only commercial bodies, not individuals. That is a clear cut 
division. 

The Chairman . — One body may be an old established one ; another may be 
one of mushroom growth. Does each get one vote ? — They do not admit bodies 
of mushroom growth. They insist on their members being of 5 or 10 years’ stand- 
ing. 


The Honshu Mr. Justice V enhatasuhha Rao. — A recently established firm would 
get the same privileges as an old one ? — Yes ; you cannot differentiate there. Has 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber suggested anything about it ? 

Q . — We asked Sir Hormusji, but we are not satisfied with his solution ; so we 
thought we might ask you ? — The idea is to equalise the weight of the individual 
vis-a-vis the commercial body so far as their voting strength goes ? 

Q. — ^That is all. 

The Chairman. — I can give you an instance. Down in Madras, I think I am right 
in sa 3 dng that there are 22 chambers and associations of varying importance. You 
have here the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. We can take one chamber and say that 
it is the parent body. Now, there are other bodies affiliated to it. There are, say, 
100 individual members of the parent body. What is to be done about the affiliated 
associations ? Are all the members of the Association to come in ipso facto for the 
purpose of the electorate, with equal power of voting ? 

The Honshu Mr, Justice V enhatasuhha Rao. — ^I will give you one or two alter- 
natives. There are 25 affiliated bodies. If all the members of the affiliated 
bodies should enjoy equal privileges with the members of the parent body, 
the affiliated bodies may swamp the parent body. That is one extreme view. 
If each body should have only one vote, then important associations may not 
get proper recognition. That is the other extreme view. Between these two 
extremes, we want to find out if you can suggest any method. Some people 
suggested : let some system be devised by which each affiliated body is assessed 
and is allowed a particffiar number of votes. Who is to assess and how ? That 
is the question. — ^It would be extraordinarily complicated, because a body 
may today command weight and considerable membership, and within a few 
years another body may develop. There will have to be somebody to check this 
from time to time and change the order of importance. 

The Chairman. — Or we should have to put another load on the Governor’s 
back and say that the Governor should have discretion to decide it. I think that is 
not satisfactory. As you know, the Whitley Commission suggested that there 
should be a tribunal to assess the weightage of trade unions. It might be something 
like^ that — May I ask you if the witnesses who appeared before you on behalf of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber indicated, either orally or in writing, their mind as 
regards this ? 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice V enhatasuhha Rao. — I do not think so ; I do not think 
anybody was able to give a satisfactory answer. 

The Chairman. — They were all too much occupied claiming another seat for 
themselves. 

The Honhle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Rao. — ^The danger of concentrating 
on one chamber is that it will create a sort of monopoly. The central body 
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nay not treat the affiliated bodies generously. The difficnslty arises in this case 
because they are not all well organised?— I am afraid I myseU want time to 
consider the question. I do not know, but if the Chamber has written to you 
on the subject, perhaps we may discuss it together. I am one of the past presid^ts 
of it, and am on the committee of the Chamber. 

Tie Ohairrmn,--We shall be glad to get any suggestions from you It is more 
for them to suggest something feasible and which may satisfy you. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice V enJcatasuhha i?ao.-~Take the South Indian Chamber, 
Madras. There are not 20 bodies in Madras which may get affiliated ?■— It 

is a little different here— I mean those bodies which are members of the Chamber. 
They are bodies dealing with particular trades, which are small compared to the 
bigger trades, but are important enough. Take for instance bodies dealing 
with groceries, gum, bangles, matches, and so on — ^they are comparatively 
small, but important by themselves. When this system was first introduced 
the idea was that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber should be representative 
of all the various small trades which go to make up the trade of Bombay. It has now 
raised this question : is each association equal to an individual member as far as 
voting goes? I can understand that giving a considerable amount of trouble to the 
Committee. I think, however, that it is for the Chamber to put up something 
feasible. 

Q. — Suppose we ask you to consider the matter and send us — a sort of 
memorandum which will be of use not only for this province, but all over India ? — 
I shall be very glad to give all my thought to the question. But what I suggest 
further is, if you like, you may authorise me to speak to the President of the 
Chamber and ask him what his committe has to say about it. 

Q . — I do not know the view of the Chairman, but I should ask you to consult 
a number of friends and give us your final view. 

The Chairman, — ^We can have the conclusions of the body as well. — As it would 
affect the Chamber also, it would be courtesy to them if they also were requested 
to send in their views. I am quite agreeable to convey that message. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enJcatasuhha Eao. — ^There is another matter. It arose 
in some places. Wefind that it has become necessary to recognise two rival cham- 
bers of commerce for one seat. That is to say, we are not able to say which is 
predominantly superior to the other. In such a case, we find it necessary to give repre- 
sentation to both bodies. Supposing rotation is out of the question, what other system 
can you suggest ? If we combine the two -bodies, it may so happen that one body, 
in order to its membership, may admit all kinds of people. As a safeguard, we are 
going to suggest ; let the members of the two bodies satisfy a particular qualifica- 
tion ; they alone will be recognised as voters. For instance, those who have a 
certain amount of paid up capital, in the case of registered companies, and those 
that pay income-tax on a certain amount, in the case of individuals or firms. The 
difficulty in regard to that system is that the representative character is lost. When 
the two bodies are combined, the representative is not responsible either to the one 
or to the other. Can you give us your views on this point ? — The advantage in 
combining is that it may ultimately lead to the two bodies being fused. That by 
itself is a good step. They will come together, although we may allow for a 
certain amount of local rivalry, and so on. This system will act as an agent 
bringing the two bodies together. In the beginning it may handicap them, but 
after, say, four or five years, they might say : let us put our heads together and act 
together. But I wiU think this over and let you know. 

The Chairman. — ^It is rather a difficult question. It does not apply so 
Bombay or Calcutta as to other provinces. We had a case in the U. P., for 
instance, 

n2 
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TheHon'bU Mr. Justice Lhn Muhammad . — I want to know whether you know 

anything about the Maratha Chamber of industries, Poona? — ^No. There is a 
Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce. It is in Bombay. 

Q . — ^Marwari Chamber of Commerce ? — ^Yes : I know of that. 

Q . — It has been represented to us that none of the seven seats has been allotted 
to commerce and industry outside the city of Bombay, and that that would, seriously 
affect the interests of commerce. Is it tme ? — ^The allotment made till now has 
not included anybody outside Bombay except the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association. That is correct. 

Q.— WiU it seriously affect commerce and industry ? — ^The interests in Bombay 
are so representative of interests in the Presidency as a whole that, as soon as you 
take a seat away from Bombay and give it to one place outside it, you oiily 
minimise the representation and not increase it. Suppose you give one seat to 
Sholapur or Jalgaon or some other place ; you will not increase the representation * 
you will decrease it. 

The Chairman. — Can you not get into the Indian Merchants’ Chamber organi- 
sations which have their headquarters outside the city ? — Take the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce. The very name suggests that it relates to Maharashtra, 
Deccan, that is the South. But that Association has ^und it necessary to hawe 
its headquarters in Bombay and not in Maharashtra. 

The Hon^Ue Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — ^How is that Chamber represented 
now ? — ^They have no representation ; but they are affiliated to the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Chairman. — And get one vote, the same as everybody else — the same as 
an individual member or any other affiliated body ? — Yes. 

The HorJUe Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Most of these mofussil chambers 
are affiliated to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber ? — ^Not most ; but some. 

The Chairrmn. — If you would make your suggestions on the points we have 
explained, we should be grateful, because it is a very difficult question. — ^I will do my 
best. But I am leaving Bombay today for Delhi, and I may not be able to take it 
in hand until the week-end. 

Q . — Some time within ten days ? — ^I wonder whether I am to infer, now that 
I have not been called upon to say anything further, that, as far as the Com- 
mittee is concerned, our prayer is not in doubt in your mind. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much. 


Bengal. 

42, Letter dated 2nd August 1935 from the Secretary, Indian Chamber of 

Commerce., Calcutta. 

I beg to refer to the memorandum containing the provisional proposals of the 
Government of Bengal on the Delimitation of Constituencies in the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Bengal Legislative Council under the Reformed Constitution. 
The Commitee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce have learnt with great regret that 
in the provisional proposals made by the Government of Bengal for allocation of 
five Indian Commerce seats iu the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce has not been given the right of returning even one representative. The 
Committee feel strongly that a very grave injustice has been done to the Indian 
Chamber in this matter by the Provincial Advisory Committee, as also by the Go- 
vernment of Bengal. 

2. The Committee find fromVolume II of the evidence tendered before the 
Provincial Advisory Committee that the chief considerations which have led the 
Provincial Advisory Committee to ignore the claims of the Tn difl. n Chamber of Com- 
merce for the purposes of representation on the Bengal Legislative Assembly are (1) 
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that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is an aU-India body, (2) that it consists large- 
ly of non-Bengalees and (3) that its opinion on a question hlie the additional import 
^uty on salt, has been against representative opinion of Bengal on the subject. 
They therefore desire to make a few observations in respect thereof. 

3, With regard to the hvst point about this Chamber being an all-India body 
considering only questions of an all-India character, I am to point out that such an 
impression is entirely erroneous. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, who represented the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, in reply to a question put by Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Mumin, viz,^ “ As regards the Indian Chamber, are they more interested in all- 
hiflia commerce than in any particular resources of Bengal ? ” also replied, “ No 
both Chambers, inz., tlie Indian Chamber of Commerce and our Chamber are doing 
the same kind of work.” It is true that the Indian Chamber has as its members 
several firms and companies which have their head offices outside Bengal, but this is 
inc’^dtable in tlie nature of some trades like banking, insurance, shipping, etc. These 
firms have all the same a very large stake in the province, e.g., the Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., the Punjab National Bank, Ltd., various insurance companies like 
Oriental, Empire of India, etc. vSimilariy several Bengalee firms have their branch 
offices in other parts of the country, e.g., National Insurance Co., or their agents 
e.g., the Bengal Chemical anri Pharmaceutical V/orks, Ltd. Owing to the rami- 
fications of the trade of several members of the Chamber, it has become possible for 
the CommiLiee to get first-hand information about various matters and to 
consider several questions from the viewpoint of the country as a whole. We might 
point out, however, that the Bengal Government will also bear us out that we have 
discussed all questions pertaining to this province with the same zeal, earnestness 
and sincerity as many other Chambers, because the interests of our members are in- 
extricably bound up with the interests of the province in which they trade and carry 
on their business. For instance, the representations of the Chamber on such ques- 
tions as economic development of Bengal, jute industry, waterways, etc., have 
received wide publicity and been greatly appreciated by the public in Calcutta and 
all over Bengal. The Committee have been informed several times by high official'^ 
in the Bengal Government thst their opinion on various matters affecting the com- 
mercial community were highly appreciated and found valuable by them, as the 
Chamber includes in its memlDersMp the most active industrial and commercial 
interests of the province and its representations are carefully thought out and cons- 
tructive. 

4. With regard to the second point that the Chambers’ membership consists 
largely of non-Bengalees, the Committee would lilce to point out that mthin the 
Indian Chamber’s membership which comprises over 200 commercial and industrial 
firms, there are no less than 40 Bengalee firms. Of the other members, several are 
domiciled in Bengal and have a very large stake in the province. In fact, several 
members have made Bengal their home. But the Committee do not wish to enter 
here into the question as to who can be considered as Bengalees and who as non- 
Bengalees, for as stated above there are several Marwari, Gujrati, Parsi and Punjabi 
members who are domiciled in Bengal and for aU practical purposes are Bengalees. 
At the time of the examination of representatives of the Mushm Chamber of Com- 
merce by the Provincial Advisory Committee, the question was raised in regard to 
the proportion of the membership of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce between 
Bengalee and non-Bengalee Muhammadans. In that connection, Mr. R. N. G-ilchrmt, 
Member and Secretary of the Provincial Advisory Committee, clarified the situation 
considerably when he stated “ I tliink that those who are bom in Bengal can be 
said to be Bengalee Muhammadans.” Judged by this criterion, the number of 

’ “ Bengalee ” members in the Chamber would be a very substantial proportion 
’of the total membership. The Committee would reiterate that they have 
the Chamber’s membership, a large number of Bengalee firms, engaged in hona 
trade and industries, and indeed some of them, besides being members of the 
Coromittee, have also been elected as office-bearers of the Chamber on several ocoa^ 
eions, and are also representing the Chamber on various public bodies. 

In regard to the non-Bengalee membership of commercial associations, the 
Chamber would also like to point out that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce consis s 
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largely of non-Bengalee Muslim members and even then in the Provinoial Legislative 
Assembly of Bengal, a seat has been offered to them by the Government of Benc^al 
But the Committee do not wish to pursue this point further. The Committee '"do 
trust that the Government of Bengal will be pleased to reconsider the question care- 
fully and to be good enough to allot one seat to Indian Chamber of Commerce on 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly, in consideration of their representative character 
and the stake the members have in the province of Bengal. 

5. With regard to the third point that the Chamber’s opinion on a question 
like the additional import duty on salt has been against representative Bengalee 
opinion, I am to point out that although the opinion expressed by them was at 
times different from the views expressed by some other commercial bodies, they ex- 
pressed their concurrence, with the proposal of the imposition of additional import 
duty on salt in consideration of the interests of the whole coimtry and at the same 
time emphasised that a portion of the proceeds of the duty should be spent on devel- 
opment of the salt industry in Bengal, and have also urged upon the Government 
that they should be prepared to give a subsidy to Bengal salt industry in the initial 
stages. Besides, the Committee would like to point out that last year, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, a representative of Bengal, in the Legislative Assembly, also supported the 
imposition of additional duty on salt in his speech in the Assembly on 28th March 
1934 (vide Assembly Debates, page 2891, Volume III, No. 13, dated the 28th March 
1934), while this year, Pandit Laxmi Kanta Maitra, another representative from 
Bengal in the Assembly, also supported this measure (vide Assembly Debates, Volume 
IV, No. 9, page 3920, dated the 8th April 1935). In this connection it is noteworthy 
that although the question of imposition of additional import duty on salt was left 
open by Sir James Grigg, in Ms Budget Speech of 1935, members from Bengal support- 
ed such imposition out of consideration for the interests of the country as a whole 
and urged that definite sums should he allocated to the province of Bengal for develop- 
ing the salt industry. The opinion expressed by the Committee of the Chamber is 
exactly on these lines and the attitude taken up by members of the Assembly re- 
presenting Bengal goes only to vindicate the position of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce on the question. 

6. I have also to point out that the Lothian Committee supported special re- 
presentation for commerce and industry on the ground that “ special provision 
should be made for the presence in legislative bodies of businessmen and economic 
experts.” They also made it clear that in making that recommendation their 
“ object is essentially to make expert knowledge available in the legislatures and 
not to give any particular voting strength to individual interests.” It is, therefore, 
clear that in the opinion of the LotMan Committee, any other consideration, e,g,y 
communal considerations, should have nothing to do with the allocation of commer- 
cial seats. 

7. The Committee also wish to refer to the following remarks made by Mr. S. M. 
Bose, a member of the Provincial Advisory Committee, in Ms Minute of Dissent 

“ The second point I want to raise is the question of allocating a seat to the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. This Chamber is one combining very 
pow’erful branches of Indian trade and commerce and is a very in- 
fluential body. It is entirely non- communal in character as proved 
by the fact that Muslims have been elected President of the body. 
The Indian Chamber has been of great assistance to the Government 
in giving its opinion and suggestions on all important matters affecting 
trade and commerce, and I believe their help is appreciated by the 
Government. It is a Chamber in touch with all-India commercial 
problems, and in conjunction with the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce will represent all aspects of Indian trade and commerce. In 
my opinion, the Lidian Chamber has a much better claim to a seat than 
the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. The Indian Chamber consists of 
persons with expert knowledge who will be of material assistance to 
the new Legislatures and who fulfil the recommendations of the Indiar 
Franchise Committee in paragraph 320 of their report. The Indian 
Chamber is perhaps the only body here representing various firms 
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engaged in trade and commerce, the actmties of which extend to 
several provinces. The provinces are interdependent in trade and 
commerce, and so matters have often to be considered from a broad 
interprovincial point of view. The Indian Chamber has several Muslim 
firms as members, and Muslim trade interests, if they require 
special protection, can be represented through this Chamber.” 

8. I am attaching herewith a memorandum showing the method of working of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, and a hst of trades and industries re- 
presented by the members and the views of the Committee on the question of re- 
presentation of the Indian Chamber in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, and the 
Chamber’s claim for being given at least one seat therein. I am also to point out 
that no less than 11 hona fide, commercial associations, representing different trades 
and industries and having a large stake in this province, are afffliated to this Chamber 
and are working in close co-operation with it. The Committee feel that the neces- 
sity of representation of their large interests constitutes another additional and 
cogent reason for allocation of at least one seat to the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
A list of the affiliated bodies is given below : — 

(1) The Indian Sugar MUla Association. 

(2) Jute Balers’ Association. 

(3) Indian Produce Association. 

(4) East India Jute Association. 

(5) Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Association. 

(6) Calcutta Kirana Association. 

(7) Gunny Trades Association. 

(8) Indian Colliery Owners’ Association. 

(9) Indian Coal Merchants’ Association. 

(10) Indian Tea Merchants’ Association. 

(11) Marwari Rice Mills Association. 

(12) Bengal Jute Dealers’ Associataon- 

9. The Committee have nothing further to add to their representation as they 
feel that if the Government of Bengal were to reconsider their case dispassionately, 
they would not but be convinced about the necessity of giving representation to the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. The Com- 
mittee would also point out that as the Indian Commerce seat for Bengal in the 
Federal Assembly will be filled through an electoral college consisting of, according 
to the present proposals of the Government, only such Indian Commerce constituen- 
cies as are enf-itled to return representatives to the Provincial Lower House in Bengal, 
they would not be entitled even to participate in the elections to the Federal Assem- 
bly, if they do not get the right to elect representatives to the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

10. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce have tried to assist 
the Government of Bengal throughout the period of their existence by formulating 
their considered opinion on commercial and industrial matters and they have no 
doubt that the various departments of the Government of Bengal fully appreciate 
the views expressed by the Chamber, on various questions referred to them and en- 
gaging the attention of the commercial community and the public from time to 
time. It is hardly necessary for the Committee to add that in the past, on practically 
all occasions, the Government of Bengal have acknowledged the status and work 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and given it due recognition by inviting their 
representatives to serve on various committees and conferences convened by them 
on various occasions. The Committee earnestly hope that the Government ^ of 
Bengal will consider sympathetically their request of allotting one seat to the Indian 
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Chamber of Commerce, in the Bengal Provincial Legislative Assembly under the 
reformed Constitution, revise their provisional proposals in this behalf, and 
be pleased to recognise the importance and status of this Chamber in the trade and 
commerce of this province, by allotting one seat to it in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, and by giving to it the right of participation in the election of a represen- 
tative of Indian Commerce in the Federal Assembly. 

Memorandum^ dated the 2nd August 1935, hy the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 

Calcutta. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, does not enjoy the right of re- 
presentation in the existing Bengal Legislative Council merely for the reason that 
it was founded a few years later than the introduction of the reforms. Although in 
consideration of its representative character of Indian Trade and Commerce, and the 
assistance it has rendered to the Government by formulating the views of the Indian 
commercial and industrial community on various questions of commercial, indus- 
trial and public importance, e.g.. Currency, Exchange, Banking, Transport, In- 
dustries and Labour, General Finance, Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, Law and 
Legislation, Public Afiairs, etc., the Indian Chamber of Commerce should have been 
entitled to send representatives of Indian Commerce, it has been debarred from 
functioning as a constituency'' for this purpose due to the reason that it came into 
existence in 1925 after the allocation of the existing four seats in the Legislative 
Council amongst public bodies was determined. 

2. Chamber's representation on several bodies since 1925. — Since the establish- 
ment of this Chamber in 1925, it has been granted representation on the following 
bodies, on the recommendation of the Government of Bengal and/or the Govern- 
ment of India : — 

(1) The Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

(2) The Eastern Bengal Eailway Advisory Committee. 

(3) The East Indian Railway Advisory Committee. 

(4) The Bengal-Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee. 

(5) The Railway Rates Advisory Committee (Commercial Panel) (5 seats). 

(6) Informal Quarterly Meetings between the Presidents of the various 

Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, and the Agents of the Railways 
in Calcutta. 

(7) The Board of Control for Apprenticesliip Training, Bengal. 

(8) Government Commercial Institute. 

(9 ) Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. 

(10) Bengal Board of Referees to hear Income-tax Appeals. 

This Chamber was also invited by the Government of Bengal to various con- 
ferences convened by the Government of Bengal, for considering questions of interest 
to Indian Trade, Commerce and Industries, e.g., Howrah Improvement Trust, the 
Jute Mills working hours controversy and Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee. A 
representative of the Chamber has also been appointed on the Advisory Pilotage 
Committee of the Bengal Pilot Service. 

The Secretary of this Chamber like the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, has been granted exemption since 1934 from serving on the Jury in the 
Criminal Sessions of the Calcutta High Court. 

The Secretary of this Chamber, has also been included by the Governor- General 
in Council in the list of assessors for serving on any Marine Court of Enquiry for the 
year 1936 for the Port of Calcutta, under section 254 (8) of the Indian Merchants 
Shipping Act, 1923. 

3. Bepreseniathe character of the Chamber. — If the representative character of a 
body is the true criterion for a claim to representation on public bodies, the 
Committee think that the Indian Chamber of Commerce has an undisputed claim for 
representation for allocation of at least one out of the five seats allotted to Indian 
Commerce for representation on the Bengal Legislative Council. The reports of the 
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Indian Chamber of Commerce have been supplied to the Government of Bengalin the 
past and a perusal of these reports will no doubt convince the Government as to 
liowthe Chamber has discharged its functions in regard to all matters of interest to 
the public in general and the industrial and commercial community iu particular. 

4. The Executive Committee and its functions . — ^The Committee of the Chamber 
consists of 21 members who are elected at every annual meeting by the members. 
There is one President, two Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinary members. No person 
can be elected as President for more than two consecutive years. Ten out of these 
ordinaiy members are elected as representatives of particular interests, e.g., Finance, 
Insurance, Produce, Jute and Jute Manufactures, Cotton and Cotton Manufactures, 
Coal, Transport, Hardware and Engineerings Drugs and Chemicals, and Rice. The 
provision in the rules for the election of 10 members in this manner ensures the 
representation of variotis trades and industries in the Committee of the Chamber. 
The Committee of the Chamber appoint annual^ 13 expert Standing Sub-Com- 
mittees to deal wdth matterr' falling within their purview. These 13 Standing Sub- 
committees are appointed for consideration of matters pertaining to the following 
subjects : Finance, Transport, Produce, Insurance. Coal, Piecegoods, and Yarn, 
CottonMills, Hardware and Engineering, Rice, Jute, Gunny, Drugs, and Chemicals, 
and Hides and Skins, 

With a view to ensure careful consideration of several matters of importance 
vrhich require closer and detailed investigation, the Committee appoint Special 
Sub-Oommittecs from time to time. 

The Committee meetings are held weeldy for transacting the business of the 
Chamber. 

5. Chamber rejjrcsents the various communities engaged in Trade and Industries . — 
The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, is thoroughly representative of the 
various communities employed in trade, commerce and industries. It has, as its 
members several Muhammadan firms, Ma.rwari firms, Gujarati firms, Parsee firms, 
Bengalee firms, Madrasi firms, Punjabi firms, etc. 

6. List of bodies affiliated to the ChaTuber . — ^The Chamber has affiliated to itself 
the follo*ving 12 bona fide aud active Associations dealing with their respective trade 
and industries : — 


(1) Indian Sugar Mills Association. 

(2) Jute Balers’ Association. 

(3) Indian Produce Association. 

(4) East India Jute Association. 

(5) Indian Colliery Owners’ Association. 

(6) Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Association. 

(7) Calcutta Kirana Association. 

(8) Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association. 

(9) Gunny Trades Association. 

(10) Indian Coal Merchants’ Association, 

(11) Indian Tea Merchants’ Association. 


(12) Marwari Rice Mills’ Association. 

This will be enough to show the influence exerted and the prestige enjoyed by 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce amongst the members of the Indian commercial 
and industrial communit 3 ^ 

7. List of members classified according to various trades and industnes.--lheg to 

enclose a list' of members (not printed) classified according to the various trades and 
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industries which will show that the Chamber has on its roll of members, Railways, 
leading Indian Banks, Insurance Companies, Cotton Mills and Hosiery Manu- 
factui’ers, Jute Mills, Metal Manufacturers, Hardware Merchants, Accountants 
and Auditors, Produce Merchants, Glass Manufacturers, Match Manufacturers, 
Tobacco Manufacturers, Leather and Belting Manufacturers, Hides and Skins Mer- 
chants, Salt Manufacturers and Traders, Soap Manufacturers Coal Mining interests, 
Jute and Gunny Agencies, Kirana Merchants, Jewellers and Diamond Merchants, 
Printing Presses, Sugar Mills, Paint and Varnish Works, Mills Stores Suppliers, Im- 
port and Export Merchants, etc. A perusal of the list will give a good idea of the 
various important trades and industries represented by the Chamber, and also the 
firms which represent them. 

I also beg to enclose herewith a list of members (not printed) of the Chamber 
with their addresses. Messrs. G. D. Birla, D. P. Khaitan and A. L. Ojha, 
ex-Presidents of the Chamber, were nominated by the Government of India on the 
recommendation of the organisations representing Indian employers as representa- 
tives of Indian employers at the International Labour Conferences at Geneva. 

Several office-bearers of this Chamber have also served on several committees 
and commissions appointed by the Government, e.g., Mr. G. D. Birla, an ex-President 
of the Chamber on the Royal Commission on Labour, and Mr. S. K. Bhatter, an ex- 
President of the Chamber, as an Assistant Commissioner on the Royal Commission 
on Labour, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, an ex-President of the Chamber, on the Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, and on the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, Mr. G. D. 
Birla, an ex-President of the Chamber, also attended the Round Table Conference 
held in 1931 in London. 

8. Tribunal of Arbitration . — In the year 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration was 
established by the Chamber for the determination, settlement and adjustment of 
disputes, and differences between parties who refer to it matters in dispute for arbi- 
tration. With a view to cover the varying nature of disputes arising in different 
trades and in order that the work may be placed in the hands of gentlemen selected 
for their expert knowledge of the branch of trade and industry with which the dis- 
pute is concerned, separate panels have been appointed for each of the following 
trades on the Tribunal of Arbitration, viz.^ (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piecegoods, and 
yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and Mineral and (6) General. The arbitrations are 
conducted at a minimum charge for the facility of the commercial community, no 
distinction being made in the charges in respect of arbitrations between the Chamber 
members, or a member and non-member. The Tribunal of Arbitration of the Cham- 
ber has disposed of a large number of cases since its establishment and its awards 
are enforced by the High Court. 

A copy of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Chamber is als 
appended (not printed). 


43. Letter dated 5tb August 1985, tcom the Secretary, Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
to refer to the Memorandum containing the proposals of the Government of Bengal 
on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the 
Bengal Legislative Council under the reformed constitution and copies of Volumes 
I and II of the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the delimitation 
of constituencies, and to submit the following observations of the Committee in 
connection with the proposals of- the Government regarding the allocation of Indian 
Commerce seats. 

2. In paragraph 20 of the Memorandum, it is stated that with regard to the five 
Indian Commerce seats, as provided for in the White Paper which constituted the 
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basis of the Government of India Bill, the Government of Bengal propose the follow- 
ing constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly (Lower House ) 


Seats. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha . . . . , , ^ ^ 1 

The Marwari Association . . . . . . . . ^ ^ i 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . . . . , . . l 


The Committee of the Chamber note that in proposing these constituencies the 
Government of Bengal have practically adopted the recommendation of the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Committee, the only exception being made in respect of the seat 
proposed to be allotted to the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. The Provincial Advisory 
Committee recommended this seat to be assigned to the Bengal Mahajan Sabha 
and the Indian Mining Federation in alternate councils, while the Government now 
propose the same to be ear- marked exclusively for the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 
Making allowance for this exception of rather minor significance, the constituencies 
proposed b^^ the Government of Bengal are virtually the same as those recommend- 
ed by the Provincial Advisory Committee, with identical number of seats allotted 
to each of them. The decision of the Government adhering almost entirely to the 
recommendations of the Provincial Advisory Committee has been the cause of a 
great disappointment to the Committee of this Chamber. The Committee of the 
Chamber have noted with regret that in making their recommendations the Provin- 
cial Advisory Committee have not given sufficient weight to the many important 
considerations contained in the memorandum submitted by this Chamber to that 
Committee. For the same reason the Committee of this Chamber cannot acquiesce 
in the decision arrived at by the Government and in this connection they should like 
to stress that the allocation proposed in the Memorandum in regard to the seats 
reserved for Indian Commerce in the new provincial legislature will militate against 
the best interests of the indigenous commercial elements in the province. 

3. The Committee do not think it necessary, while the memorandum submitted 
by this Chamber is available to the Government, to reiterate the many considera- 
tions contained therein in detail. They should however, like to draw particular 
attention of the Government to certain fundamental considerations on which the 
entire question of commercial franchise in this ^ rovince should be based. The fore- 
most among these which was most emphatically urged by this Chamber in its memo- 
randum is that the Indian Commercial seats should be reserved exclusively to Indian 
commercial interest indigenous to the province, which, however, does ^ not 
connote a disregard for non-indigenous commercal interests. This, the Committee 
consider, should be accepted as the very basic condition of the allocation of com- 
mercial seats. The Committee regret that this most important principle has been 
breached by allotting seats to some bodies, whose membership is predominantly 
non-indigenous to the province. It gives ground for the apprehension that the 
indigenous commercial interests of Bengal will have continually to cope with for- 
midable interests which are not of this province. The Committee have in this 
connection in mind the Muslim Chamber of Commerce that has been allotted one 
of the five Indian Commercial seats. The Muslim Chamber consists for the most 
part of non-Bengal Mahomedans ; it has been in existence for barely a year and 
during that time it could hardly have been said to have established itself as a body 
of commercial opinion carrying the weight and authority entitling it to the alloca- 
tion of one seat. It would not be unreasonable to entertain similar apprehensions 
about the Marwari Association. It was an anomaly that this Association should have 
been given separate representation even under the existing system. In this respect, 
therefore, the allocation of seats proposed by the Government violates the principle 
of indigenous representation, which the Co mm ittee re-affirm to be one of supreme 
importance. 

4. A second feature to which the Committee have strong objection is the 
Communal complexion given to the allocation of the seats in question. Commercial 
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interests are fundamentally common to all communities in the province and there- 
fore the commercial seats per se do not lend themselves to division on a communal 
basis. So far as communal representation is concerned this is provided for under 
the Communal Award and the Committee of the Chamber regard the five Indian 
commercial seats as outside its scope and dissociated from the communal question 
entirely. Yet in allotting one seat to the Mahomedan Chamber of Commerce and 
one seat to the Marwari Association the Government decision is calculated to create 
an unwholesome precedent which is not to be found in any other province where 
similar conditions exist. The principle is unwholesome because it takes official 
cognisance of and encourages communalism in the commercial sphere, a sphere in 
which communalism need not enter and in which every effort ought to be made to 
discourage it. 

5. Again, it is a matter of extreme regret that Government should have ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the AdvisoiY Committee in deciding upon a sectional allo- 
cation of the commercial seats. Together with the communal division introduced, 
this decision amounts to a severe disintegration of the Indian commercial vote, 
which not only weakens the position of the Indian commercial interests represented 
in the legislature but also threatens to retard the development of Indian commerce 
and industry/ in the province. In this connection, the Committee have in mind 
the seat allotted to tlie Bengal Mahajan Sabha, which admittedly is a sectioual 
commercial organization restricted in scope, to the exclusion of other such organi- 
zations with similar claims, e.g., the Chittagong Merchants’ Association and some 
Associations affiliated to the Chamber, which have even a stronger case for represen- 
tation than the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, as playing a more important role in the 
commercial life of Bengal than the latter. 

6. Briefly, the main contentions of this Chamber, are — 

(A) that representation should be given exclusively to institutions com- 
prising members of indigenous commercia] interests, 

(B) that the Indian commercial seats should not be split up on a sectional 
basis, but allocated en bloc through a suitable organization compre- 
hending all sections and classes of Indian commerce and industry indi- 
genous to Bengal, and 

(C) that allocation should not be made on a communal basis. 

The Committee should like to point out that these considerations were most 
emphatically urged by them upon the Advisory Committee, with elaborate and 
adequate explanation of the nature of certain defects which any schem.e of alloca- 
tion in contrav^ention of these principles should entail. They cannot, therefore, 
too much regret that the Government have not appraised the seriousness of the 
defects in making their decision on this question and have on the contrary provided 
the fullest scope for both communal and sectional representation of commercial 
interests. 

7. In inviting the attention of the Government of Bengal again to these potent 
drawbacks in the allocation proposed by them, the Committee of the Chamber 
would like to stress that on no account should the Govermnent allow the new legis- 
lative structure of this province to be saddled with features having potentialities 
for future conflict to the prejudice of commercial interests indigenous to the province. 
At the sam.e time the Committee would like to impress upon the Government, as they 
sought to do upon the Advisory Committee, that the problem in this regard which 
arises inevitably from the extremely limited number of seats provided for Indian 
Commerce, can be satisfactorily solved only through a scheme of allotting the 
Indian Commercial seats en bloc to a single, large and all-comprehending indigenous 
commercial organization embracing all the important sections and communities of the 
indigenous trades and industries of the province, with every scope provided for new 
comers to join it. The merits of such a scheme have been fully explained by the 
Committee in the memoranda submitted by them to the Advisory Committee as 
being conducive to the enhancement of the prestige and influence of the compre- 
hensive organization and consequently of the value of the expert assistance which 
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the special representation of Indian Commerce is expected to secure to the legisla- 
tures. While emphasising the distinctive merits of such concentrated representation, 
the Committee of tlio Chamber also stressed the feasibility of giving immediate 
effect to such a scheme by pointing out that the purpose would be effectively served 
if all the 5 Indian Commerce seats were allocated to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, membership of which is open to an}^ businessman or institution having 
their chief centre of business in Bengal, irrespective of their communal complesion. 
With its numerous affiliations this Chamber might well claim to function as a com- 
prehensive and representative organisation of the type suggested. The Com- 
mittee feel that they need make no apology for drawing particular attention to the 
number and character of the various sectional commercial organizations affiliated 
with the Chamber comprising such trades and industries of importance as Jute, 
Tea Coal, Shellac and the small industries of the province, and also to the fact that 
the ^Bengal National Chamber of Commerce represents a comprehensive organiza- 
tion not only of the businessmen of this province but also of numerous districts of 
Assam. And in this connection the Committee would emphatically assert that 
none of the commercial bodies to whom the Provincial Advisory Committee and the 
Government have recommended separate allocation of seats can claim to stand for 
any particular commercial interests not already represented through the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

8. A perusal of Volume II of the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee 
leads the Committee of the Chamber to believe that the recommendations of the 
said Committee are formulated not only against the large volume of evidence sup- 
porting the claim of this Chamber but also on a glaring under-estimation of the re- 
presentative character of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. To no mean 
extent the recommendations of the Advisory Committee have been influenced by 
an extremely conservative attitude towards the question. They have for all prac- 
tical purposes supported the siatua quo as inaugurated by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms the onlv new feature being that the fifth seat has now been allocated to the 
newly formed Muslim Chamber of Commerce. The Committee regret that the 
Provincial Advisory Committee and the Government should have failed to make 
a bolder approach to the problem. In the opinion of the Committee, it is of supreme 
importance in the present juncture to exercise the greatest care in determining 
the principles on which the allocation of the seats should be made. On no account 
should their judgment have been so much influenced by the consideration of rights 
and privileges hitherto allowed. Even while the Committee admit that any par- 
ticular body to which franchise has been granted in the past may with some force 
press a claim for special consideration, they should at the same time like to point out 
that such claims cannot outweigh the dangers involved in a disintegration of the 
commercial vote which must need be retarded at any cost and at this very mo- 
ment in the economic interest of the province as a whole. The Committee of the 
Chamber are of opinion that the whole question should be considered afresh in the 
light of changed circumstances since the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
iSforms. The Committee feel that any concession now granted on the principle 
of least resistance with a view to avoid temporary difficulties would in view of altered 
conditions not only be inadvisable, but may also prejudicially affect the larger 
interests of the province. 


9 Taking this view of the problem the Committee venture to hope that the 
aovemment of Bengal vdll be persuaded to revise their decision m regard to the 
allocation of commercial seats. And in this oonneotion the Committee would take 
the opportunity of pointing ont that any revision made by the Gover^ent at this 
stage would be quite in fitness of things and in due reco^tion of the tractions 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce as being the most important com- 
prehensive organization of the indigenous oonmerml mterests of the province. 
Even more than seventeen years ago the activities of this Ch^ber gained the most 
appreciative recognition from the Government of Bengal who were tlwn Phased 
to record their opinion about this chamber m the memormdum submitted to the 
Southborough CoLnittee in the foBowing words : The Bengal Ivationai Chamber 
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ot Commerce is undoubtedly the foremost Indian commercial body in the presidency. 
The list of its members includes all the more important Indian businessmen, as they 
have interests throughout Bengal”. While recalling with gratitude these apprecia- 
tive remarks of the Government of Bengal, the Committee now feel particularly 
gratified to invite the attention of the Government to the fact that the activities 
of the Chamber during subsequent years have considerably enhanced the represen- 
tative character of the Chamber ; a fact to which the remarkable increase in the 
number of sectional or minor commercial bodies affiliated with the Chamber bears 
ample testimony. The pre-eminence and representative character of Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce have gained recognition oven very recently at the 
hands of the Lothian Committee who recommended that out of 4 seats to be al- 
lotted to Indian Commerce in the Lower House of the Federal Legislature one should 
]>e specifically reserved in favour of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
{vide page 169 of the Poeport). In the circumstances, the Committee do not think 
that in revising their decision and in allotting all the Indian commercial seats in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly en bloc to the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
the Government would bo making any extraordinary or undesirable commitment. 
The Committee hope, that in view of the serious consequences involved in any alter- 
native scheme of allocating the seats to communal or sectional organization as here- 
inbefore stated, the Government of Bengal will not be found wanting in the further- 
ance of the true commercial interests indigenous to the province by the adoption 
of a bold scheme as recommended by this Chamber, and thereby give a timely lead 
in finding a satisfactory solution of this intricate problem, which the Committee 
understand, awaits further investigation by the Delimitation Commission appointed 
by Parliament. 


44. Letter dated 5th August 1935 from the Secretary, Muslim Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 

I am directed to forward to you the enclosed note embodying the views of my 
Committee on the subject of delimitation of constituencies for Bengal Legislative 
Assembly (Lower House) and request you to place the same before the Committee 
for Delimitation of Constituencies announced by the Government. The represen- 
tation contains (a) the claim of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce for 2 seats 
in Bengal Legislative Assembly (Lower House), and (6) also the views of my Com- 
mittee on the report and the evidence before the Provincial Advisory Committee 
on the Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34 (Bengal). 

I may again emphasise that my Committee feels strongly on the subject of 
allocation of one seat to this Chamber in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and is 
much aggrieved at the injustice done to them. 

Note by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce m the Memorandum containing the proposals 
of the Government of Bengal on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and the Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the 
Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce regrets to have to state that it has been 
forced, on reading the Memorandum containing the proposals of the Government 
of Bengal on the Delimitation of Constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
and the Bengal Legislative Council under the Reformed Constitution, to the con- 
clusion that a grave injustice has been done by the Government of Bengal in ailo- 
oating only one seat to this Chamber in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. It is 
further of the opinion that the whole question of the delimitation of constituencies, 
so far as the Commerce and Industry seats are concerned, has been dealt with in a 
manner that does not inspire confidence but, on the contrary, gives rise to doubts 
and misgivings. The recommendations of the Committee, on which the present 
Memorandum is based seem to be in the nature of compromises. No reasons have 
been assigned for the allocations they have made and the “ unanimous decision ” 
appears to be a makeshift, neither equitable nor judicious and not in keeping with 
the mass of evidence led before the Committee. The Chamber, despite a careful 
study of the Memorandum, finds it diflScult to discern the principle on the basis of 
which the Government has divided the 19 seats allocated to commerce and industry. 
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pifferent and various standards have been used and no regard has been paid to the 
merits and demerits of any particular case and the Chamber is afraid that if the 
mistakes now committed are not rectified the whole object of the coming consti- 
tutional changes and the opportunities likely to open out for those who have been 
silent till now or been debarred from representation, will be nullified. 

In paragraph 19 of the Memorandum it is said “ of the 19 Commerce and In- 
dustry seats, it is anticipated that 14 will be assigned to European interests and 5 
to Indian interests. With regard to the European seats, in agreement with the 
representative European commercial bodies and the Provincial Advisory Committee, 


Government propose the following constituencies : — 

Seats. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce , . . . . . , . 7 

The Calcutta Trades Association . . . . . . , . 2 

The Indian Jute Mills Association . . . . . . . . 2 

The Indian Tea Association . . . . . . . . 2 

The Indian Mining Association . . . . . , . . 1 


Total .. 14” 


and in paragraph 20 it is further said “ With regard to the five Indian Commerce 
seats, the following constituencies are proposed : — 


j Seats. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . 2 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha . . . . . . . . 1 

The Marwari Association . . . . . . . . . . 1 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . . . 1 


Total . . 5 ” 


The silence of the Delimitation Committee with the subject matter of paragraph 
19 appears to be unintelligible while the giving away of 7 seats to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and a further 7 seats to its affiliated bodies whose interests the Chamber 
can safeguard “ in agreement with the representative European Commercial bodies 
and the Provincial Advisory Committee ” does not appear to the Chamber to be 
just or reasonable. If volume of business or vested interests can be considered 
as a justification for this allotment, it is submitted that the same principle be applied 
to other interests and commercial bodies in an equal degree. 

The allocation of the 5 seats to the Indian section of the proposed constituency 
has also been made in an arbitrary manner without attention to the observation 
of the Tnr^ia.n Erauchise Committee which laid down that “ the object of special 
representation of commerce is essential to make expert knowledge ^ available to the 
legislatures and not to give any particular voting strength to individual interests 
The Muslim Chamber of Commerce is anxious that the above observation be given 
effect to when firtfll decisions are taken on the subject. 

This Chamber regrets to note that the facts aud figures submitted to the Com- 
mittee have not received the consideration they deserve and, therefore, a reiteration 
of the salient features of its case for better representation has become imperative. 
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The Muslim Chamber of Commerce occupies a unique and definite position 
on the commercial community. There is practically not a single item in the export 
and import trade of the province, in which the members of this Chamber are not 
interested. They hold the first position in the export of the principle commoditieB 
of Bengal, such as, raw and manufactured jute, rice, lac, shellac, tea, hides and 
skins, etc., among Indian merchants while they are no less conspicuous in the import 
of salt, sugar, white oils, vegetable product, hosie:^, glassware, fancy goods, fruity 
etc., etc. They are interested in tanning extensively and as industrialists manufac- 
ture jute fabrics, matches, shoes, soap, sugar, buttons and cigarettes and a variety 
of other goods. The following figures of exports for the year 1934, collected from 
“ The detailed List of Manifest of Vessels cleared at the Calcutta Customs House 
for foreign ports ” establish the above statements conclusively : — 

Exports, 


Commodities. 

Total 
shipments 
of Muslim 
Merchants. 

Total 
shipments 
of other 
Indian 
Merchants. 

f Rercentage 
of the 
Muslim 
Merchants 
of total 
Shipment 
of the 
Indian 
Merchants. 

Shellac and lac, seeds, etc. (Cases) . . 

142,189 

100,492 

Over 58^ per 
cent. 

Jute cloths (yards) 

269,071,946 

137,620,643 

Over 66 per 
cent. 

Jute bags (pieces) 

101,288,265 

40,534,950 

Over 714 per 
cent. 

Cow and buffalo hides (pieces) 

1,172,033 

Nil 

100 per cent. 

Skins (calf and goats including kid) . . 

3,359,197 

31,700 

99 per cent. 

Reptile skins 

1,260,436 

128,673 

Over87f per 
cent. 

Rice (tons) 

53,186 

21,651 

71 per cent. 

■“Tea (lbs.) 

4,678,168 

18,449,246 

Over 21J per 
cent. 


Salt 
Sugar 

Vegetable product . 

White Oils 
Hosiery . . 

Fruits 

Chemicals and Drugs 

Glassware, woollen cloth, and fancy 
goods. 


Imports, 

Per 

cent. 

33 of the total Imports. 


60 

Ditto. 

90 

Ditto. 

90 

Ditto. 

60 

Ditto. 

95 

Ditto. 

45 

D'tto. 


♦The figures for tea are for the season May 1934 to April 1935 hut they should 
also include exports by land. In that case the percentage would go up to 35 per cent. 
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Members of this Chamber control about 75 per cent, of the coastal trad© of 
Bengal and India, in which connection commitments for freight to the extent of over 
1,600,000 tons are made by them annually with the shipping companies, principally 
British, operating in Bengal. 

In view of the foregoing, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce desires to empha- 
sise the fact that the allocation of seats as suggested by the Government of Bengal' 
gives inadequate representation to MusHm commercial interests in the Bengali 
Legislative Assembly. The claim of the Mushm Chamber of Commerce for proper' 
representation is based on the well-known constitutional principle of adequate 
representation, in consonance with their importance, of all sections and interests, 
in the administration and governance of the country. Having regard to the domi- 
nating position the Mussalmans occupy in the population of the province and in its 
agricrdtural, industrial and commercial activities which pervade its entire economic 
life, if there is any commercial organisation that can be called “ National it is 
submitted that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce alone deserves that name and 
consequently its claim to representation in proportion to its importance is emi- 
nently reasonable and fuUy justified. 

The Report of the Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of the 
Constituencies and the evidence adduced before it disclose the fact that the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce has come in for considerable criticism which is mainly based 
on the following presumptions : — 

(1) That it is non-Bengah in character. 

(2) That it is a communal organization brought into being with the main 

object of securing seats in the legislature and, therefore, not a hcym fide 

Chamber of Commerce. 

(3) That it is not sufficiently well-established and is not a representative 

institution. 

It is difficult to accept these objections against the Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce either as sound or convincing. There is not a single Chamber of Commerce 
in Bengal which can to be wholly Bengali in its character and constitution. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has refused to allow itself to be bracketed with 
the other Indian organisations for the purposes of the Commerce and Industry 
Constituency. The Franchise Committee Report says, “ We have considered the 
possibility of amalgamating the representation of European and Indian commerce 
in joint electorates, but we are assured that this step would not meet with the ap- 
proval of the European commercial bodies The Provincial Delimitation Com- 
mittee endorsed the above view of the Franchise Committee without comment and 
it is mainly on this account that the Commerce and Industry Constituency has been 
divided into two groups. The Bengal National Chamber, the most uncompromising 
opponent of the interests of the other Indian Chambers, has made an invidious 
exception in the case of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, setting asi de considera- 
tions of provincial patriotism and predominant national interests ahho igh it is "well- 
known that non- British members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce cannot 
become members of its governing body, nor can they represent the Chamber on 
any public body. It is interesting to note that the same Chamber adopts a different 
attitude towards the Marwari Association, another organisation of a non-Bengah 
trading community. If this attitude is allowed with regard to the European group 
in Bengal and the Marwaris, there is no reason why the same spirit of accom- 
modation should not be shown towards the Muslims who occupy the foremost 
position in the Indian commercial commumty. 

Bengal is predominantly a Muslim province. The peasantry and labour, wlw 
form the chief factor of production in the economic life of the prcvdnce and the basis 
of all trade and commerce are overwhelmingly Muslim. Muslim merchants, by 

■virtue of their affinity with the population as well as the large amount of trade which 

they handle and control, are thus the natural leaders and representatives of the trade 
and commerce of Bengal. The non-Bengali members of the M usli m Cumber of 
Commerce, if a distinction of Bengali and non-Bengali can at aJl be possible among 

o 
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the Mussalmans, are domiciled in the province even if some of them hail from other 
parts of India. They have their business, their property and their families in Bengal 
where they have lived for generations. Some of them are tied down to the soil 
through marriage and family relationship but the supreme interest of all for them 
is the trade and commerce to which they belong. There are no distinctions of 
language, domicile, race and religion where trade and commerce are concerned. 
A businessman from Kathiawar who has been engaged in trade operations in Bencral* 
has sunk his capital in the province and is handling men, material and finance here 
in Bengal, is not in any way different from a Bengali who is engaged in similar 
operations in his own province. The differences, if any, are not racial, they are 
mainly economic and that is v/hy there are so many groups in the constituency which 
goes under the one name of commerce and industry. The objection against the 
non-Bengal: character of the Chamber is only an ingenious device of putting 
obstacles in the way of the legitimate interests of the Muslim Chamber because the 
Muslim commercial community has so far been disorganised or not able to look 
after its own interests in the face of keen economic compct tion. 

It has also been suggested that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce has come 
into existence with the sole object to secure additional seats for the Mussalmans in 
the Legislatures and that it is not a boiia fide institution to promote the commercial 
interests of the community. Nothing could be a greater misrepresentation of a 
simple fact. The Chamber has come into existence, undoubtedly, only few years 
ago but it is weU-knowm that attempts were made to form such an institution more 
than once and long before the question of reforms and the new constitution were 
before the public mind. Since its inauguration the Chamber has shown a clean 
record of progressive ideas. It has always been actuated by a spirit of co-operation 
with other bodies and it has applied itself closely to questions of trade and commerce 
with a view to safeguard and promote the interests of trade in the province, in 
which Muslims hold a predominant position among the Indian community and where 
their interests had till its establishment suffered greatly through neglect and lack of 
sympathy on the part of others. 

Great stress has been laid in the lengthy memorandum as well as the oral evi- 
dence of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce on the point that all interests 
of trade and commerce in Bengal sliould be represented by and through the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce alone. The position is prima facie, untenable for 
the reason that a large amount of the trade and commerce of the province is con- 
trolled by Europeans who do nofc agree with such a proposition. Again, the exist- 
ence of the Mahajan Sabha, the Marwari Association, the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Indian Mining Federation, the Indian Merchants’ Association and several 
other organisations, is a negation of the claim and a proof that it is as inconceivable 
in theory as it is impossible in practice. Further, as its membership is not restricted 
to commercial classes exclusively there is a considerable element which is not con- 
nected directly with any trade or commerce and, therefore, the character of the 
Chamber is a mixed one. It might even be questioned whether its interests are 
mainly commercial. There are, besides, important sections of commercial classes 
in the province who have no desire to work through the Bengal National Chamber, 
nor has the Chamber, by its activities, inspired any confidence or offered suflficient 
inducement to other commercial bodies to be associated with it. The establishment 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce some years ago, and the important position it 
has now reached, is an instance in point of the dissatisfaction felt by those who tried 
to realise their aspirations through the Bengal National Chamber. 

If the principles of representation laid down by the Bengal National Chamber 
are accepted as they are, in a sense, accepted by the Provincial Delimitation Com* 
mittee then it is doubtful whether the Marwari Association should at aU find a place 
in the Legislative Assembly of Bengal. It has no locus standi. Its activities are 
not purely commercial and its character and composition are essentially non-Bengali. 

“ Q * — put it to you that the Marwari Association, apart from the membership 
of its firms, is a body which is solely engaged in piecegoods and import trade ? 

A . — The Marwari Association has got some wealthy members ; they are all in- 
terested in commerce ; hut it is a social body. They do not take active interest 
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in trade as the Indian Cliambei* of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce do.” iPago 7). 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha is not interested in export or import trade at 
^1. It has nothing to do with the coastal trade either. The chief activities of the 
Sabha consist in money-lending. It is doubtful if they should enter the legislature 
through the constituencj" of Commerce and Industry. Their position is analogous 
to the mahajan class all over India and the vague expression rural trade ”, to 
which they lay claim, is an appanage of money-lending and has no connection 
with real commerce. Mahajans are retxirned to the legislatures b}" general lural 
constituencies and this could as well be done in Bengal. 

To recapitulate, the Muslim Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that in 
the distribution of seats consideration should first be given to the commercial im- 
portance of the organisations called upon to send representatives. Volume of trade 
and commerce controlled by them, their experience and knowledge of special branches 
of commerce and the influence they can wield in the improvement and expansion 
of the economic life of the province should not be ignored. Production of raw 
material, and Bengal is mainly agricultural, is of the greatest importance to the 
commerce and industry of the province. Export and import and coastal trade are 
the sources on which the prosperity of the masses of the country depend. 

Regard being had to these considerations the Muslim Chamber, which is so 
closel}^ and mtimately connected with every aspect of the life of the province, claims 
better representation than what it has beeii given. 

One more seat for the Chamber must be found and it be granted a chance to 
play its proper legitimate and natural role in the province. 


Bengal. 

45. Evidence of Messrs. D. P. Khaitau, A. L. Ojha and M. P. Grandhi, 
representing the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Calcutta, dated the 16th No'i^ember 1935, 


The Chairman . — Have you anything to add to your written answer ? 
{Mr. Khaitan) Sir, we would like to add just a few matters. On reading the 
evidence that was given before the provincial Committee we find that through ignor- 
ance great stress was laid on their pointing out that the membership of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce was greatly in respect of persons and firms which had their 
business outside Bengal. Such a representation could only have been made through 
•absolute ignorance. If I may be permitted, I may submit that out of the 238 
members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 38 are Bengalees, 21 are Muhamma- 
dans— both Bengali Muhammadans and those coming from other provinces, 
57 Gu jaraties, 101 Marwaris from all over India. These are domiciled in Beng^ 
although they originally came from Rajputana. They are all in Bengal although 
they come from Rajputa,na. As regards the number of firms that have got their 
head offices, I may sta.te that 8 are Parsis : 8 are Punjabis and 5 are Madrasis, thus 
giving a total of 238 : out of this total number only 18 have their head omces 
outside Bengal. Of these 18, 11 are insurance companies, e.(/. the Oriental 
Government Security Life Insurance Company, Empire Life Insurance Compai^, 
the New India Insurance Company, and the Luxmi Insurance Company who do 
a large amount of business in Bengal. 

Q . — Are the Railway Companies your members ? ^Yes : Those railways 
which have their head offices in Bengal are our members. 


e.—What about the Bengal and North Western Railway ’—They are not our 

members. The East Indian Railway, the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway are our members ; and in fact the Indian Chamber is • e on y 
Indian mercantile body throughout India of which these Railways are mem e 

o2 
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Q , — What do you mean when you say that the Indian Chamber is the onlr 
body which have railways as their members ? — These rail ways are members of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but that is a European body. What I mean is that 
the Indian Chamber is the only Indian mercantile body throughout India of which 
these railways are members. : 

The Honshu Mr, Justice V enhatasvhha Rao, — What have you to say 
as to the criticism that most of the members of your Chamber are 
non-Bengalis ? Do you accept it ? — I am just coming to that point. I 
have already stated that out of these 18, 11 are insurance companies. 
Three are banks, namely, the Bengal Bank of India, the Central Bank 
and the Punjab National Bank, which have very large operations in Bengal 
and the Soindhia Steamship Company which have large operations in Bengal., 
Their steamers ply from Calcutta to Rangoon, Karachi and Bombay : and thia 
company is one of the 18. Two are steel companies ; one is the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company who sell a large amount of their products in Bengal. Although 
this company have their head office nominally in Bombay, but they do their, 
selling operations in Calcutta. Their Sales Manager has his office in Calcutta. 
The managing director, Mr. Dalai, has his head office in Calcutta. The other 
company is the Iron and Nail Products Company which is not a subsdiary 
company but an independent one. They get assistance from the Tatas in the 
shape of raw materials. This completes the number of 17 and the remainiug 
one is the Norottum Company Limited which is a company like other companies. 

Q. — Do you mean to say that the 18 you have mentioned have their head 
offices only outside Bengal ? — Yes, the remaining 220 have their head offices m 
Bengal. 1 am trying to show that the statement which was made before the 
Provincial Committee was made through absolute ignorance. 

The Chairman, — What statement are you referring to ? — I am referring to 
page 4, Volume II. There is that impression from the questions put to Mr. Ojha. 

Q. — I suggest that your Chamber is largely represented in Calcutta by 
branches of Bombay firms which operate to a great extent in Bengal ? — That is an 
absolute mistake and that is the reason why I am placing these facts before you. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad. — In your previous statement you said 
that 25 firms had their head offices outside Bengal ; now you are saying that only 
18 offices are located outside Bengal ? — The answer had to be given on the spot on 
the previous occasion. Now we are giving the answer after obtaining definite 
information. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — Do you say that on the- 
previous occasion you were not prepared and that the present answer is 
accurate. — (Mr. Ojha) We are now prepared with facts and figures. 

The Chairman. — You have 101 Marwaris on your Chamber : how many of 
them belong to the Marwari Association ? — (Mr. Khaitan) There are some who are 
common to the Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari Association. I do 
not think they would be more than — it is only a guess work — about 30. In this 
connection I may point out that so far as trade questions are concerned, they 
are dealt with by the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice V enlcatasubba Rao. — What does the Marwari 
Association then deal with ? — ^The Marwari Association deals principally with 
social matters. Its members are all merchants — you will hardly find any Marwari 
who is not a merchant — ^and the Association deals principally with social matters 
like the Sarda Act. The trade portion is dealt with by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce. I may point out that all the different Trade Associations dealing 
with bona Jide trade are all affiliated to the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The HovJble Mr. Justice Bin MuJvammad. — ^Have you a list of all these 
bodies ? — Yes, Sir. The Indian Sugar Mills* Association ; the Jute Balers’’ 
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^ooiation ; the Indian Produce Association ; the East India Jute Association ; 
the Indian Colliery Owners Association ; the Calcutta Rice Merchants’ Association ; 
the Calcutta Kirana Association ; the Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association ; the Gunny 
Trades Association ; the Indian Tea Merchants’ Association and the MArwari Rice 
j01s Association. You will see that all the bodies which deal with individual 
trade and industry are all affiliated to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, and that 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce is the only body which is in a position to deal 
^th all trade, commerce and industry matters that come up for consideration. 

The Hoh^Mb JM[t, Justice V BTiJcutcisitbha Rao. — All these 18 having head 
offices outside Bengal have got large interests within Bengal ? — ^Yes, Sir, and the 
remaining 220 have got almost all their interest centered in Bengal; their head 
offices located in Bengal, they belong to Bengal, they carry on their business in 
Bengal and their outlook, if I may say so, is Bengal. 

Q » — ^Is it correct to say that although these 220 concerns have their interest in 
Bengal they are owned by non-Bengalis ? — ^The point is that they cannot be 
said to be non-Bengali concerns. I will give you some examples. Take the 
example of Marwaris. I am known to be a Marwari, but my family have been 
three generations in Bengal and under the law I cannot be called a non-Bengali. 

The Chairman , — ^Are you a member of the Marwari Association ? — ^I am not 
now; but I happened to be the Secretary of that Association. My ancestors 
came from Rajputana ; but for three generations we have been in Bengal. 
According to law I cannot be called a Marwari. 

Q . — ^In fact you mean to say that you have thrown your lot with the Bengali 
people ? — Yes, Sir. 

Q , — ^Did you lead the deputation to Lord Reading ? — Yes, Sir, as Secretary 
of the Marwari Association. 

The Han^hle Mr, Jtistice Venkatasuhba Rao, — ^Do these 220 firms more or less 
identify themselves with Bengal although their ancestors came from other provinces ? 
Can you give us some other instances ? 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad . — ^Although you say that your 
outlook is Bengali, the gentlemen who represented you before the Provincial Com- 
mittee clearly admitted that there was a conflict as regards the outlook of things. 
Will you explain by concrete instances where your interests differ from those of 
Bengal ? — ^As regards the outlook of things what was particularly in mind was 
about the salt protection duty. What happened exactly was this 

The KorChle Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Rao , — ^These platitudes are difficult 
to define in precise terms. Confine yourself to concrete facts. — ^What 
happened about salt is this : the Indian Chamber of Commerce was the first 
mercantile body to take up the question that protection should be given 
to the manufacturers of salt in India and upon that the Government of 
India made a proposal for levying a protective duty on salt ; the Indian Chambw 
of Commerce said that the protective duty should be imposed. At that time some 
other bodies said that it would affect Bengal consumers ; therefore protective duty 
should not be imposed upon salt. The Indian Chamber of Commerce would not 
agree with that view because they were always in favour of the development of in- 
dustries and they could not also forget what happened during the time of the War 
when it became difficult to import salt and the price went up to a great extent. 
Therefore in the circumstances the Indian Chamber of Commerce stuck to the view 
that protection was needed for the manufacture of salt and it was thus we did come 
into clash with a large volume of opinion in Bengal. 
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^.—Wliy was the Bengal view against the protective salt duty ?—The consu- 
mers said that many articles would thus r^uire protection. It is an old old story'. 
{Mr. OjJia) In one word, they took the view that Bengal consumers were goi^ 
to be affected. That was their immediate loss. We in the Indian Chamber lool^ 
at it from the industrial point of view ; we wanted the salt industry to develop 
and we could only do that by the imposition of a protective duty. ^ 

The Chairman. — What happened to salt *? — (Mr. Khaitan) I am coming 
to that, Sir. Having taken that view we stuck to it and I think it was in March 
last when the question as to whether the salt duty, should again be imposed or not 
came up before the Legislative Assembly, all the members from Bengal in that 
Assembly voted in favour of the protective duty. That is the position we took 
on that question, and that is how so much was made by the newspapers. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Venkatas ubba Rao. — Gan you show why 
protection was needed for salt ? — In paragraph 5 of Mr. Gandhi’s letter 
of the 2nd August 1935 it is stated “Mr. S. C. Mitra, a representative of 
Bengal in the Legislative Assembly, also supported the imposition of additional duty 
on salt in his speech in the Assembly on 28th March 1934, while this year, Pandit 
Laxmi Kanta Maitra, another representative from Bengal in the Assembly also 
supported this measure. In this connection it is noteworthy that although the 
question of the imposition of additional import duty on salt was left open by 
Sir James Grigg, in his budget speech of 1935, members from Bengal supported 
such imposition out of consideration for the interests of the country as a whole and 
urged that definite sums should be allocated to the province of Bengal for develop- 
ing the salt industry”. This was exactly the position which the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce took up from the very beginning, although the Bengal members had 
to change their attitude and theii’ present view is not at all different from ours. 

Q . — Salt is an Imperial subject. Therefore it was not a matter to be 
agitated in the Bengal Legislative Council ? — The Indian Chamber of Commerce 
did not support the interest of Bengal on that point only, and that is why so much 
was made of the salt question. 

t 

Q. — When you took up this attitude did you have any salt merchants on your 
body who stood to gain by the course you adopted ? — ^That is not so. I under- 
stand the implication of your question Although we have some members who 
are interested in the selling of salt still the y did not stand to gain in any way by 
the imposition of protective duty on salt. 

The Chairman. — Have you any members taking salt from Aden ? — Some 
merchants do get salt from Aden, and that was the reason why, rightly or wrongly 
the idea was prevalent that the people of Bombay side and Karachi who import 
salt from Aden would benefit from this duty as the salt from Aden came in duty 
free. On this side of India Liverpool salt is used and it has to pay duty. Owing to> 
that impression not only the Bengal Government but the Bengal Legislative Council 
put in a strong protest against the imposition of salt duty. 

Q , — So far as the other provinces are concerned I think the Bihar 
Government also did the same. But it appears that as a matter of fact your Chamber 
took a broad statesman-like view and the representatives from Bengal on the Legis- 
lative Assembly later came into line and supported your point of view ? — Yes, Sir, 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. — I still want to know whether there- 
were any members on your Chamber who stood to gain by the course you then pursued 
i.c., was self-interest the motive ? — ^That is not so : nobody stood to gain. This view 
was put forward not by any salt merchant but by 'a Bengali merchant who had nothing 
to do with salt, namely Mr. N. C. Sarcar, a partner of Messrs. Kerr Tarruck and Co. 
which firm is now unfortunately defunct. I believe the Chairman remembers the- 
late Nalin Behari Barcar who was the principal member of the firm. It was at the 
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instance of Mr. N. C. Sarcar that the matter was first taken up by the Indian Cham- 
ber. He was a member of the Committee. We had nothing to do with salt. We 
have had always Bengali members on our Committee and even now we have got 
three Bengali members on our Committee. Of the remaining 220 members at 
least 90 per cent, have no business outside Bengal. Of the remaining 10 per 
cent, of the 220 firms who have business outside Bengal, their business com^c- 
tions outside Bengal centre round and are focussed in Calcutta and I shall just 
explain the meaning of what I am saying. Take for instance a firm dealing in 
linseed 

Q . — Are we to understand from your statement that 10 per cf nt. of the members 
of your Chamber have their head offices in Bengal and that 90 per cent, do 
no business outside Bengal? Now 90 per cent, of 220 would be 198 or 
thereabouts. Take the entire capital represented by your Chamber what does 
this 90 per cent., viz., those having no business outside Eenga represent in 
terms of capital ? — The total capital represented by the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce is 345 crores from which I think we can reasonably deduct the capital of 
the Railways. Deducting the capital of the Railways, that is Rs. 266 crores, the re- 
maining capital of the members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce is Rs. 79 crores. 

TAe Ghairwmi . — ^This is all paid-up capital ? — ^Yes, Sir. They are all paid 
up. But those firms are not all limited companies. 

Q. — How do you get at this capital ? — ^From market information. 

The, Honshu Mr. Justice Venhatasvhba Rao . — Of the 79 crores what is the 
paid up capital of the limited liability companies who are members of your 
Chamber ? — have not calculated that separately. We have given you the 
joint capital from market information. 

Q. — ^You must be in a position to teU us how much of this 79 crores represents 
the capital of the incorporated companies. That would be a certain figure, 
whereas, in other oases the matter would be one of guess work ? — We can give you 
the figures for these companies. If you deduct 38 crores from 79 crores the balance, 
viz., 41 crores is the paid up capital of thes<^ companies. 

<2. — ^Excluding of firms and individuals, whose capital be only a matter of 
estimate, the paid-up capital of registered companies is 41 crores. Is it not so ? 
You also said that 90 per cent, of the 220 members have no business outside 
Bengal :• now can you tell us roughly how much capital this 90 per cent, 
represents ? — ^It would be about 80 per cent, of the 80 crores. Out of this 80 
cibres you have got to deduct the capital of the 18 firms mentioned in our 
memorandum. 

The Chairman.— 1 find on reading the list of registered firms, railways and 
banks that it includes the Benares Bank ? — {Mr. Qartdhi) It was originally a 
member of our Chamber but now it has ceased to be one. 

— It also includes the Punjab National Bank as well as the Central Bank of 
India : where Is the head office of the latter bank ? — In Bombay. Sir. 

— I find that two banks from Bombay have a capital of about 6 crores 
(Mr, K haitan) We are deducting oUl that. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Venkalasitbha Boo.— How much is the capital of the 
purely Bengali concerns — concerns owned bv Bengalis, capital being that employed 
in Bengal ?-~The capital of such firms will be about 60 crores ; certainly above 
50 crores. 

The Honhle Mr. Justice Din Muhamrnad-.—'BLo^ have you calculated this ?— 
We have taken into account the capital of the 18 firms and companies that 
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have got their head offices outside Bengal. Then of the remaining, 90 per cent, are f 
such that they have business wholly in Bengal and about 10 per cent, are such that 
have also business outside Bengal but have extensive business interest in Bengal. 
Now the question is what is the capital of 90 per cent, of these. We have just 
formed an estimate of the capital of the 10 per cent, that have business outside 
Bengal. Eliminating the capital for these latter firms the capital would be over 
50 crores but nearer 60 crores. What I was further going to submit was that 
these 220 members whose head offices as I have already said are in Bengal they 
may to all intents and purposes be taken as domiciled in Bengal. They have 
settled here for generations ; their whole interest is in Bengal and their whole out- 
look is of Bengal and their interests are absolutely identified with Bengal. I can 
give you cases in which firms have 

The EorCHle Mr, Justice VenJcatasuhba Rao, — How do these people differ from 
who belong to the Marwari Association ? There is absolutely no difference. There 
is no difference between a Marwari who is a member of the Marwari Association, 
and a Marwari who is a member of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Q, — ^It has been suggested that members of the Marwari Association are 
for all practical purposes Bengalis whereas the members of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce are non-Bengalis, How they do differ ? — ^There is absolutely no 
difference. There is no doubt of it and Sir Laurie Hammond has personal knowledge 
of this. For instance Ram Deo Chokany does not become less a Marwari because 
he is a member of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman, — ^In your report for 1934 you have not given that list. — ^That 
list was supplied when we submitted our first representation. 

Q, — I gather that the capital of the registered companies who are members of 
your Chamber is all paid up capital. — Yes, Sir, that is so, but the Government of 
Bengal have not printed that. In any case it is contained in our report. 

Q. — ^Have you a classified list of members of your Chamber according to the 
nature of business done by them ? — Yes. a classified list of members according to 
the nature of their business together with another list showing the capital of these 
firms was forwarded to the Government of Bengal. You will find them, Sir, at page 
XXXV of our Report for 1934. A similar list was also given in our Report for 1932 
which we sent to the Government of Bengal when we made our first representation 
for a seat. 

' Q, — ^You can perhaps let us have a copy of the earlier report. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice VenJcatasiihba Rao, — ^Under your classification registered 
companies, etc, (90 per cent, of 220 would be one classification and the second 
classification would be the 18 firms having business outside Bengal. Now can you 
give us a list showing the capital against each of these registered companies, or 
bodies or individuals doing business in Bengal ? If you can do that we shall be in 
a better position to appreciate your argument. — ^We shall do that. 

Q, — ^The question is whether the 90 per cent, are as much Bengalis as the 
Marwari members of the Marwari Association. — ^Absolutely so. I wish some 
member of the Marwari Association could come and tell me that he is a different 
kind of Marwari from the Marwari members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

" TheChairmnn, — One thing that T feel after reading all the papers and going 
through all the representations which animadverted upon your claim that there is a 
lot of overlapping, and that possibly members of your Chamber might be members of 
three Chambers. I rather feel that a good many of the firms mentioned in your 
list belong probably either to the Marwari Association or to the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha or to the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, or possibly some of them to 
the Muslim Chamber of Commerce. I quite realise that it is difficult for you to b0 
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able to toll us exactly how many of your members do belong to other bodies. You 
juay know oj‘ may not know. If you could give us a list we could check it off. If we 
could get some idea it would help us. If you are in a position to say that very few 
of your members are actually members of other Chambers then you will establish 
and strengthen y^our claim. Are you in a position to give us a list of your members 
and say that these members or so many of them have no representation in any other 
commercial chambers or commercial associations ? 

Th^ H enable Mt. Ju'ihce Dm Muhamiimd , — ^That is, a statement showing the 
members of your Chamber and also, whether they are members of the Marwari 
Chamber, the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce or the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce — just to show how many of your members are represented in other cham- 
ibers. — {Mr. Ojha) It is difficult to answer that question off-hand, without having 
4 list of membership of these bodies. Generally we do not find a list of members of 
those associations in their printed reports. But we can say at once that none of our 
members are members of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha and only about half a dozen are 
members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman . — You wore asked all about this in January 1933. So you had 
plenty of time to make it absolutely clear. — {Mr. Khaitan) It was rather difficult, 
Sir, to get this information. Take for instance the case of the Bengal Mahajan 
Sabha. We do not get their list of members ; of course wo do not want to speak 
againsfc anybody but I think I should be failing in my duty if I did not draw your 
attention to a confidential letter by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence. 
(He handed over a copy of the letter to the Chairman). It is impossible to get a list 
of their members but I can say that none of the members of the Indian Chamber 
is a member of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. Then coming to the question of the 
Marwari Association there are some common members, but here, again, it is diffi- 
cult to get a list of their members and we could not get any although we asked 
for it. (Mr. Ojha) If we got a list, we could find out correctly the number of 
common members. 

Q. — I have here a list from the Muslim Chamber of Commerce which gives the 
numbers and names of members who are also members of other Chambers of 
Commerce. There appear to be 60 such members. — {Mr. Khaitan) It is easy for 
them to do so, because the only other Chamber in which they have members is the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce which publishes their full list of members every year 
not only in the ordinary way but also classified ; so it is easy for them to check it. 
Some members of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce are members of the Indian 
Chamber and the Indian Chamber of Commerce is the only body on which there 
are Muslim members. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din M^jJimmnad . — ^To the Report of the Bengal 
Mahajan vSabha for 1034-35 is appended a list of members which shows that their 
membership is now about 301. Their addresses are also given there. They have 
also given foitr additional names in an other appendix. — So far as the Indian 
Chamber is concerned there is no common member between that Chamber and the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, But there are some common members between the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Bao . — ^Then you cannot say that yoi^ 
members none of them are in the Bengal Mahajan Sabha ? — Yes, we Imow defini- 
tely and absolutely that none of our members are members of the Bengal 
Mahajan Sabha. 

Q . — ^Some of your members are members of the Muslim Chamber of Com- 
merce only — {Mr. Ojha) Big Muhammadan merchants and important members 
of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce are our members. 

Q , — I find that there are 29 members comruon to the Bengal National Chamber 
«Qd your chamber and 35 Muslims common to the Mifslim Chamber and your 
Chamber.— (Mr. Khaitan) That is quite possible, because big Muhammadan 
merchants are members of the Indian Chamber of Commerce also* 
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Q, — Yoxz said that there are no Muslim members in the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce? Are you positive? — Yea, Sir. There may be some in 
Gawnx)ore but I am talking of Calcutta. 

Q.— Some doubt was raised that you are represented in the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and you say you are not. — Yes, Sir, unless there 
has been qiute recently one or two admissions. 

The Chairman. — Is the Central Bank of India one of your constituents ?— Yes.- 
That Bank is also a member of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce * 
but owing to the introduction of a rule it cannot now become a member of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. — ^Now no concern whose interests 
are not solely confined to Bengal can become a member of the Bengal National 
Chamber. — ^Yes. These concerns had become members before that rule was 
changed. — {Mr. Ojha) Many of our members were previously members of the 
Bengal National Chamber but they are not now. 

Q. — Owing to the rule having been modified all concerns not having their 
head offices in Bengal are precluded from becoming members of the Bengal National 
Chamber ? — {Mr. Khaitan) Yes. {Mr. Ojha) They cannot now become 
members. The year this resolution was adopted and their constitution was 
revised I was one of their Vice-Presidents. Those of us who o^oposed the revision 
of the rule were in a minority but those who were already members were 
allowed to continue as such, 

Q. — ^You say that the rule has no retrospective effect. — Yes. it became 
operative in the future. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — The rule is that a firm's usual 
place Of business must be situated in Bengal and Assam ? — ^Yes. {Mr. Khaitan) 
That the rule adopted is a very inequitous one is apparent from the fact that their 
own members do not observe it in respect of themselves. Tor instance some of 
their own members have become members of Chambers of other provinces. The 
President of the Bengal National Chamber, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, has a 
branch of his own company, viz., the Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance Com- 
pany at Bombay. He is a member of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and his 
Bombay office Manager, Mr. Mazumdar, is a member of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber of Bombay, although his head office is in Calcutta. Similar is the case in 
Madras. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^Do you say that although 
these persons have Chambers in Bombay and Madras, they prevent firms which 
have head offices in other provinces from becoming members of their Chamber ? — 
Yes, Sir. I may add that no other Chamber, except the Bengal National Chamber, 
has such a rule. 

Q . — ^You say you have been recognised by Government in matters where 
recognition is not given to other Chambers. Briefly mention those matters ?— May 
I just draw your attention to page 10 of the representation we sent in yesterday. 
Prom the summary it will appear that the Indian Chamber of Commerce is the only 
Indian commercial body which is invited by the Government of Bengal to nominate 
a representative on the committee appointed by the Government of Bengal to 
report on the method of levying pilotage fees on the port, of Calcutta. The Royal 
Commission on Labour asked them to appoint Assistant Commissioners for 
Bengal. 

Q. — ^Briefly mention the instances, where special representation not accorded 
to any other Chamber, fias been accorded to you. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — I suggest that at that time Govern- 
ment agreed to the recognition of your body because other Chambers were not 
then in existence. — ^No. that is not the case. 
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TU Mr. Justice Venicatasubba Bao.-At that time them was no Muslim 

Ctober of Commerce mexmtenoe.-That Chamber only came into e^te“ 

• ,Q 9 ^'»fr!n® ^“^aw^ud—Your Chamber came intoe^nce 

in 1926 and your Articles of Association are dated 1926.— Yes, Sir TheMarwari 
Association came into existence in 1898. * 

(3 -How many members of the Bengal National Chamber came on to your 
body ’-Very few-half a dozen or at the most a dozen. This recognition was 
given to us only because as a matter of fact our Oiamber was the only body that 
could properly have dealt witli these matters. ^ ^ 

The Ohairrran.- When Government wanted expert opinion irrespective of any 
Chamber they knew where to turn to and they asked you only because you hap- 
pened to have the best expert advice available.—That is so, Sir. 

. Mr. Birla was nominated to represent the em- 

ployers at Geneva at the Geneva International Labour Conference not because 
of your association or chamber but because of his own outstanding abilities — hi » 
bemg m the position of an expert. You claim that simply because these people 
happen to be members of your association you have got the best expert advice 
available, bir, the real position is that our Chamber is important because we 
Sir Onkar Mall Jatia, Sir Sainip Chand Hukum Chand 
and Mr. Ojha, and then the banks and all the important firms and companies. We 
as a Chamber work through standing sub-committees and to these sub-committees 
all questions that come up for consideration are referred by our Chamber, because 
the standing sub-committee can deal with the matter from the point of view of 
experts and they have persons who are closely acquainted with the subjects and 
who can bring a practical mind to bear upon that subject. After the matter has 
been reviewed by a special sub-committee, it comes up before a committee which is 
constituted of a certain number of persons who are taken in because of their special 
interest in specific trade and industries ; for example matters relating to jute mills, 
cotton mills, salt and chemicals come up. 21 members of the committee are allotted 
to special trades and industries ; the other's represent general trade and commerce 
interests. Therefore, we have got expert opinion available not only through the 
sub -committee of experts but also through general committee which sit round the 
table and bring their point of view to bear upon it so that we are in a position to 
submit the soundest opinion. I am not saying this of my own accord but I am 
conveying to you the opinion expressed by the Commerce Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 


Q * — You mean to say that the Government turn to you as they knew that 
you have the best experts available. — ^Yes, Sir. I may add that our reputation 
has gone so far as to reach the ears of the Judges of the High Couit, I have got 
here a list of the persons who are exempted from serving on the jury. The Secretary 
of thi:^ Indian Chamber of Commerce is exempted. That is the only Indian body in 
Bengal whose Secretary has been exempted from serving as a juror. 

Q . — Perhaps the other bodies did not apply for exemption and they fiid not 
get it, — The fact remains that the other bodies are not exempted. It may be 
that they did approach for exemption. 

The EorChU Mr, Justice Y enkatasubha Uao . — Does your Chamber issue certi- 
ficates of origin ? Are there other Chambers that are authorised to issue certi- 
ficates of origin ? — The Bengal National Chamber and the Indian Chamber are 
the only two Indian bodies which can issue such certificates. i8o far as survey 
certificates are concerned ours is the only body which can issue such certificates 
and these certificates are recognised in foreign countries 

Q . — What are these certificates ? — The certificates I have been referring to 
must accompany the goods exported to certain countries ; and these cannot be ab- 
solutely challenged in regard to their correctness. 
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Q , — What is the other matter you wanted to refer to ? — That is the tribunal of 
arbitration. Ours is the only Chamber which can issue survey certificates. 
These certificates accompany goods exported from India and state the measure- 
ments and weights and they are analogous to certificates of origin. These certi- 
ficates ensure the specification of goods, which is certainly a more responsible work. 
And as I have already said the Indian Chamber is the only body which has got that 
light. 

The Chairmcm, — How did you "get that right ? Did you have to apply for 
it ? — ^It happened in this way. Our members approached us to give survey certi- 
ficates and the certificates we gave have been recognised in foreign coimtries. 

Q , — ^Did you get it through the Government of India ? — ^No. We got recogni- 
tion from foreign countries. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Bao, — ^Which foreign countries ?—I can 
cite the example of the London Oil Seed and Cattlef ood Association which is a very 
important concern, controlling the whole trade in linseed, groundnuts and other 
things. We are the only Indian body which holds arbitration in regard to mer- 
chants’ disputes and contracts. We have held a large numer of arbitrations. 

The Chairman, — ^Do I take it that the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
cannot do that. — Yes. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venkatasuhba Boo, — ^Perhaps the Bengal National 
Chamber has not taken the steps necessary to get it constituted in that way. 
Yours is the only Chamber that in mercantile contracts is invested with power to 
arbitrate. — Yes. I may add that every Chamber is very keen to have a 
tribunal of arbitration, because it adds to the prestige and dignity of the Chamber. 
It is not every Chamber that can succeed in having a tribunal of arbitration. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — Are you represented on the 
Federated Chamber of Commerce ? — ^Yes, Sir. I happened to be the Vice-President 
of that body. 

The Hoh^hle Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Bao, — Will you let me know in how many 
cases your tribunal has arbitrated ? — ^Hundreds of cases ; even one case was 
referred to us by the High Court for arbitration. Although there was no such pro* 
vision in the contract, the High Court referred the case to us for arbitration. 
(Mr, Ojha) In one word, I may submit we do not mean that other Chambers 
have not done it ; perhaps they did not feel the necessity for it and our members 
feeling the necessity have been encouraged to do these things. 

The Chairman, — ^You are a member of the Federated Chamber and as such you 
get your vote to the Bengal Council. (Mr, Khaitan) The Bengal National 
Chamber is as much a member of the Federated Indian Chamber as we are. 
Mr. Sarkar, the present President of the Bengal National Chamber, has been the 
President of the Federated Indian Chamber and a member of the Committee of 
the Federation. 

Q, — ^This year you are Vice-President pf the Indian Chamber and you 
are just as much a member of the Federation as the Bengal National Chamber is. — 
Yes, Sir. It is certainly a prestige to be a member of the Federation of the Indian 
Chamber, The Indian Merchants’ Chamber is a member of the Federation and 
they have got the right to* return members both to the Provincial Council and 
the Legislative Assembly. The Ahmedabad Mills’ Association have also got the 
right to send representatives to the Provincial Legislature as also to the Le^ative 
Assembly, and they are members of the Federation of the Indian Chambers. 

Q , — ^Have they got the right under present conditions ? — Yes, Sir. I hope 
this should not go against us. 


Q. — Oh no ! 
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Th€> Hon^hle Mr. Ju6tice Din MuhamTncuit — Is it your considered opinion that if 
the Mahajan Sabha or the Marwari Association be deprived of their seats in the Com- 
merce Constituency, the Indian Commerce will not suffer ?— Yes. May I submit 
one point in this connection ? In fact these seats are given for the representation 
of trade, commerce and industry and it is most surprising that the Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce which should justly have been given three seats out of the five — 
five representatives on the Bengal Legislative Assembly, has not been given even 
one seat. We always thought that the Indian Chamber of Commerce would at least 
be given three seats and the remaining two seats to the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce because they belong to this province. To our utter disappointment 
and keen regret we find that not only that we have not been given three seats but 
even one seat has not been given to us. In our desperation we approach you 
for one seat at least, although we feel that, in justice, we are entitled to three. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enhatasuhba Eao. — That is not our function. If we 
ask you for an alternative suggestion what would you propose ? — We have to 
consider whether the other bodies represent trade and commerce for which the 
seats are necessary. Although it is an unpleasant thing I would submit that 
although the Bengal Mahajan Sabha claim to represent the interests of indigenous 
banking, they did not give evidence before the Provincial B ankin g Committee and 
the Central Banking Committee. Though they pretend to represent the rural 
interests, they did not give evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Yom point is they do not repre- 
sent the interests of trade and commerce for which representation is required in 
the provincial Legislative Council ? — From the beginning on principle we have 
not said anything against anybody. {Mr. Ojha) We (£d not want to say any- 
thing against any one. I think the local Government will also bear us out in 
this matter. We only put what these bodies are. (Mr. Khaitan) We were con- 
gratulated by some members of Government that we are the only body which did 
not speak one word against anybody. 

Q. — But indirectly you ignore their existence ? — It is because we think, and 
honestly think, that if these seats are distributed between the Indian Chamber 
and the National Chamber, trade, com merce and industry will not only be ade- 
quately represented, but will also be more properly represented on the provincial 
council. Unless we are given three seats it not be possible for us to send 
representatives representing the different sections of trade, commerce and industry. 
If I may say by way of illustration, take the case of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce, they have been given so many seats in order that they may adequately be 
able to represent the different sections of the trade, commerce and industry. 
Now, if you give us one, we will have to be satisfied : if you do not give us any 
we will have to remain satisfied. But we need it. 

The Chairman. — ^We quite understand your position and appreciate the fact 
that you have been very careful in avoiding speaking against others ? — Yes, Sir. 
We have tried our best. At the same time on behalf of the Chamber I beg to thank 
you for the patient hearing you have given us. 

46. Evidence of Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Sir Hari Sankar Paul and Mr. 
D. N. Sen, representing the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Calcutta, dated the ISih November 19B5. 

The Chairman. — ^You appear on behalf of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce and vour claim is that you want the five seats reserved for Indian 
commerce and that if these seats are allotted to your Chamber, the other Chambers 
srhich are affiliated to yoxir Chamber will be represented ?— (ifr. Sarhar) Yes. 

Q.— One of the difficulties is that in the Memorandum of the Articles of 
Association you do not, as far as I can gather, allow any non-Bengali firm which 
might have a big interest in the province to become member of yoiir Chamber.— 
Those firms which have their main centres of activity in Bengal can become 
members of our Chamber. 
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Q. — Supposing you go to Bombay, although the headquarters of your firm is 
in Calcutta, and open an important branch in Bombay, the Bombay Chamber allows 
you to become a member there ? — Yes. In one particular instance they have 
allowed one of our branches to become members of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

I would like to place before you the fact that the condition of things in Bombay is 
quite difierent from that of Bengal. There the entire business in commerce and 
industry is pract^ally in the hands of Indians belonging to the Bombay province. 
Here in Calcutta most of the business is in the hands of Europeans, Bhatias, and 
Marwaris who are all non-Bengalis. So if the other provinces, Bombay or Delhi 
get more representation in our comm'^^rcial organisations in Bengal we think 
iii the future provincial aut^momy of the province oar interest will be jeopardised. 

The Hon'hUMr, V enkatasubha Rao , — Would yon shutout all those who 

are non-Bengalis even though they may have large vested interests in Bengal. — 
AccordinL' to the evidence of the Indian Chamber as reported in the newspaper we 
find that a few firms, 18. are debarred from comino: to our Chamber, It is only 
IS out of 2^8. E\"en 32 firms are now members of onr Chamber. 

The Chair ^unn —They became members perhaps before the lesolution was 
passed.— Yes. Of the IS members the Tata Steel and Iron Compeny the one 
and some of the Indian Insurance Companies. 

The Eon'hle Mr. Justice Venhatcbsubha Rao . — These Insurance Companies do 
a large amount of business in Bengal. Take for ixistance the Oriental Assurance 
Company which has its headquarters in Bombay but which carries on large operations 
in Bengal. — ^Yes. IVe, the Hindusthan Insurance Company, also operate in 
Bengal; the Oriental insurance Companyoporates in the shape of taking premia. 
But they take it all to Bombay. 

Q. — So, it means that the person insuring his life gets the money back in 
Bengal. — Yes, that is true, but there are other insurance companies, e.n., the Sun Life 
of Canada, the Manufacturers Insurance Company, the German Insurance Company, 
which are doing business extending to orores and crores of rupees in Bengal ; yet we 
do not give them representation. I submit it is not necessary for that purpose 
to have any representation in the provincial council. 

Q. — ^iH'or instance take a company like the Oriental Insurance Co. It is a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Madras, of the Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, 
should it not have a say in Bengal? The point is whether they have a suffichnt 
stake in the province. The reason which led us not to allow any seat or represen- 
tation to the Japanese and Czechoslovian concerns which have got extensive stakes 
in the country will apply to the case of the Oriental Insurance Co. 

Q . — ^The gist of your statement is that even those concerns having a large 
financial sta,ke in the countrv which have tlieir head office outside Bengal should 
not be allowed representation ? — Yes, that is so. 

Q.— -What about the Sindhia Steamship Co. ?— That company is a member 
of our Chamber, I might make my position clear. I do not want that on the 
provincial council concerns of other provinces should be given representation even 
though they .may have a large stake in the country. In the same way as you 
are not giving any representation to the Japanese, the Czechoslavs or Canadians. 

0.— You would not pve representation to Europeans as they are non-Bengalis ? 
— Yes, we are forced to give it and we have no control over it. May I complete my 
statement that whether we like or not we have perforce to give seats to Europeans. 
If that analogy which you suggest is to be repeated, we shall have to give represen- 
tation to the Bombay people, to the Punjabis, to the Gujratis, as aU of them 
carry on a large amount of business in Bengal, but each one of them has got a 
separate organisation. 
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Q.— Tlierelore the principle upon which representation should be given should 
not be based on whetlier a firm is a European or non-Bengali or Bengali, but on 
whether they have a large business stake in Bengal.— I do not admit it. It has 
been done by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, frt spit-<. of our protest these people have 
been given seats. 

Q. — Bengal has got more seats than other provinces.— I am speaking of Bengal 
and I do not know anything of Madras or Bombay. 

Q.— 19 seats hav* been given owing to the magnitude of the business or on 
<jommunal grounds— T do not agree. li you accept that primdple then you will have 
to give the Japanese and others repro-^entat ion. 

The Eon'bfe Mr. J‘ii<{tice Din Muhammad.— You must remember the fact that 
the Japanese and others have been excluded because they are aliens and not on 
the ground of not having a large stake in the country. They do not possess the 
nationality which is fiine qua non for representation.— Then it is for [lolitical con- 
sideration and not for business interest that these seats are allowed. 

The Chairman . — The idea of giving seats to the chambers of commerce is to 
obtain expert advice for legislature. Tt ought not to be a matter ol race, community, 
religion or domicile. What you really want is to get the best men on a legislature 
who can deliberate on questions affecting trade and commerce and to give the legis- 
lature expert advice. Now, your point is that you are the oldest and premier orga- 
nisation in Indian commrjrce in the jirovince of Bengal. Your Chamber was started 
in 1887 and you say that the Bengal National Chamber has been recognised as the 
premier organisation run on ))anking and commercial lines with a long list of asso- 
ciated chambers and organisation and a large membership. I think the Mining 
Federation was also your member ; but it broke away for some reason or other. 
Your fear is that, as you have a very big stake in the courxtry (the British 
enterprise hr.vo built u]) their share of the business), you as the head of the Indian 
ommercial organization, are in danger of being squeezed by the British with 
their \'ery large interests and very large ro[)resenfcation, the Marwaris, the 
non-Bengalis and the Muslim Chamber ol Commerce. So } ou are afraid of the 
future? — As regards the Muslim Chamber of Commerce, we would not object if it 
is composed of Bengali Muslims. On the same analogy for instance in Bombay 
the Marwaris have :rot a \'ast stake in the bullion market which is called the 
Marwari Bazar. The Marwari Chamber of Commerce is affiliated as it has got a 
larae stake in the country ; but it does not seek representation. It seeks representa- 
tion on the Indian Merchants’ Chamber — I mean the organization which was initiated 
by the peojile of the province. 

Q. — Are the Marwaris in Bombay members of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber ? — Yes. 

Q. — Would you accept them here ? — Certainly. They were members — at least 
most of them — of our Chamber. In the case of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
except the 18 stated by them out of the 238, 220 have got the requisite qualification 
to become members of our National Chamber. As a matter of fact up till 1926 
they were members of our Chamber. Then on the passing of the Port Act they 
started their Indian Chamber in order to get representation on the Port Trust. 
Mr. Birla w^as our Vice-President. Some of them wore our prominent members. 
Mr. Khaitan was our member ; he represented us on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The HouHe Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Ran . — It seems unfortunate that there are 
these separate organisations. — ^Those who come to Bengal for business warit to be 
separate entities. They do not want to mix with us. Some of the^ Marwaris have 
got “ Orthodox Marwari Association ” and others have got Marwari liberal Asso- 
ciation. 

e.— Now that they have seceded it is impossible for them to get back to your 
Chamber. — I do not think so. Mr. Birla was our member up till 1928, when he 
resigned. I sure in another two months time he will come back to us if we 
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aptoaoli ^ There is no difficulty about Mr. Khaitan or '?.v <J 

chand or Mr. Jatia, because they haw all got their head office Hakam. 

have got a stahe in Bengal. ^ Bengal, and they 

o^r >SbiSTbSS,“7^'~J^ 7 ; ■’« tt*!* •« 

Bengal. I do not know what they do but they sav thev Jnterests in 

Wedonotinclude petty traders^ But as I hl^S 

our members. As a matter of fact their present Present o 

Nandr, has been returned to the Bengal ^uneil as oui r^eS^S 

^ become members o/^oTm^^Cha:^er Mahajan Sabha 

When we claim five seats yT TZt them ?_C 

ourselves. We made it clear to His BxceEcv^tht P® ^®®P ^ ®®atg‘ 
seats in order to have a strong organisation in Benval ,'^’e wanted the 

for an the interests. Our point\“Z^ ^Ae^ 
does not entirely represent V petty tZZs becafse f W® ®®bha 

mtions. e.g., the Tippera Merohante’ Association tb^ri^ ^ l°tofasso- 

tion which are all affiliated to us. If we had all Merchants’ Assoda- 

seat for the petty traders, but as I have said, tht^Beneal T 

the petty traders cannot directly become ou^memtem^^^ "^P^seating 

^ad^-5^^S;o^:^^^ t-ethat they are y.tty 

They claim to represent indigenous trades “ever stood for anything. 
But they have not discharged their duty because both “ahajans. 

Enquiry Committee or the Central Baffidng Enouirv^p*’^ Provmcial Banking 
any mterest to protect the interests of mahafans. ^ ^ ®o“«“ittee they did not take 

Q , — ^Did they give evidence ? — ^No. 

The Honhle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad Tn rafi, j 

Q * — What interests does the MarwaW • ..• 
dew idea, but I think they represent seotio^^f “h^tradT ^^* ’“m 
evidence before this committee and fiomeLuilf^ V Khaitan’s 

association is mainly a social body. I cannot hXve?vLcSr 

merl^tfS^o^'ijSrea^-r^^^^^^ Marwad, 

bers ?— Very few of them, Marwaris your mem- 

gone over to the Indian Chamber, their 

Q. ^May I know how many members nf ™ 7 ,-ni, i. 
port, export and coastal trade ?— As regards coast^+^l™^"^ in the im- 

NavigationCo.and the Eivers Steam®NaW«o,f p^^® tbe Scindhia Steam 

have not many engaged in the export tra^ R?,t ^ 

.. »P»«« b, *. g 
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international trade Indiana have got very little share. As regards the coastal trade, 
there is only one, namely the Somdhia Steam Navigation Co. which is envaved in 
coastal trade and it is a member of both the Chambers ° ° 


g.-We are informed that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce occupies a definite 

position in the import, export and coastal trade and that is one of the reasons they 
advanced for separate representation — Separate representation is necessary, and I 
think the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce represent a larger share of the 

import trade than the Muslim Chamber; as I have not got the figures j oaimot chal. 

lenge their statement. 


0* ^Their allegation is that out of the total shipments the Muslim merchants 
represent over 71 per cent, in regard to jute bags, over 66 per cent, in regard to jute 
cloths, about 100 per cent, in cow and buffaloe hides and over 87 per cent, in reptiles 
skins and 71 per cent. rice. Can you challenge these figures ?— As I have not got 
the figures I caimot scmtinise them. But as regards rice I can challenge it. The 
oldest and the biggest rice merchants association are engaged in the export trade and 
they are of more than 40 years standing but these percentages I cannot understand. 
As I have said, of the total international trade only about 15 per cent, is repre- 
sented by Indians. 


Q- — ^Muslim Chamber claims its share with reference to the Indian export alone. 
— As I have not verified the figures I cannot say whether they are correct. 

The ChairTYian . — The Indian Mining Federation was at one time a member of 
the Bengal National Chamber. — ^Yes. When the first Delimitation Committee was 
sitting they were our members. Then they seceded from us with the object of getting 
one seat aUoted to them. 


Q . — I understand that the Indian Coal Owner’s Association is affiliated to 
your Chamber as well as to the Indian Chamber. There seems to be great deal of 
over-lapping. — Sir, I can explain this matter in this way. So far as the Indian 
Mining Federation is concerned it is after all a section only of the coal trade. 
There is the great European interest represented by the Indian Mining Association. 
Then as regards Indian Colliery owners one section of them is composed of Bengalis 
and the other section is composed of Bhatias and Gujratis. The latter — ^the Indian 
Collieries Association — is affiliated to us and the Bengali section is running as a sepa- 
rate organization — the Indian Mining Federation. About the Indian Mining 
Federation I may state that some prominent members of that body are still our 
members — I think 18 of them are our members still. Their president is a member 
of our committee and their present president was returned to the Bengal Legislative 
Council with our Franchise. Some of the prominent members represent us on the 
port trust, on the coal grading board, the railway conference and many other institu- 
tions. So long as they were on our chamber we gave them every opportimity for 
representation if we find any body to be fit we send him to the council, port trust or 
railways. 

Q . — ^These people used to be returned as they were members of a big body 
but since then they have split up and I think you want to stop disintegration. 
Suppose I am rightly saying that if your ambitions were realised and you got four or 
five seats placed at your disposal those associations which had seceded from you 
would come back and join you. — ^Yes, quite so. 

Q . — ^Then when matters concerning trade or industry came up before the 
Council you would be able to speak with much stronger voice for the Indian side as 
against the European side and there would be more chance of amalgamating the 
interests instead of working in two separate bodies. — ^Yes, Sir, that is our point. 
About the Muhammadans I do not want to say anything as I feel corffi- 
dent that they are sure to get one seat. What I object to is that Sir Halim 
Ghuznavi in giving his evidence said something which is not accurate. He said 
that they went out of the Bengal National Chamber because Muslim interests 
were not protected and they were not given opportunities. I want to place before 
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you the fact that from the earliest date in 1887 when this Chamber was first estab- 
lished the Muhammadan members when available were given places of honour and 
great opportunities ; for instance our Vice-President in 1887 was Hadji 
Noor Muhammad Zachriah ; there were 3 or 4 Muhammadans also on the Committee 
of the Chamber ; and inspite of that he was made Vice-President of our Chamber • 
at that time the Committee member was Hadji Ismail Khan Muhammad and he 
continued to be on it for four or five years : Khan Bahadur Mirza Sujjait Ali Beg 
was also our Vice President. In the mid-period Hossain Manoojee was our 
Committee member, and recently Muhammad Ali Manoojee was our Committee 
member. 

Q. — For all these years you had Muhammadans always as your Vice- 
President ? — ^Not always, but occasionally, when best men were available. 
But until the Muslim chamber w^as started no Muhammadan firm ever approached 
us to become a member of the Bengal National Chamber. I can assure you that 
Sir Halim will never be able to prove that we ever rejected any application made 
by any bona fide Muhammadan merchant. Even now as our auditors we have 
appointed Messrs. S. Zaman and Co., Chartered Accountants and this will show that 
we have no bias against Muhammadans. And Sir Halim ought to know ^jiimself 
how in his business connections and interests he has associated with Hindus. 
When he was a jute merchant he was financed by Hindus and he is carrying on his 
present business in association with Hindus ; in business matters between Hindus 
and Muslims we have never made any distinction. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muham'rmd. — In your supplementary memorandum 
dealing with the Federal Assembly seat you ask that the seat should be allotted 
to the Bengal National Chamber alone ? — ^That is also what the Lothian Committee 
said and this is our contention also. 

Q. — ^You say that even if an electoral college is formed it should be confined 
to those individuals who are domiciled in Bengal and those firms which have their 
business concerns in Bengal. That is what you contend ? — This is in pursuance 
of the same policy. In the Federal Assembly there is bound to be provincial 
jealousy ; if by our votes some non Bengali goes to the Federal Assembly our 
interests might be jeopardised as was don(‘. in a former occasion. 

The Chairman. — Y ou go back a few' years before that. I remember i bat there was 
a very keen debate regarding the Meston Award. It went entirely on provincial 
lines. Madras said one thing and Bombay another and Bengal yet another too? — 
So we Want that every province should be represented. 

Q, — ^You arc afraid that you might get an element in the Federal 
legislature from Bengal whose real interest may not be with Bengal but with 
Bombay, w'hich might be detrimental to the interests of Bengal ? — ^Yes. Since we 
submitted our memorandum to the Provincial Committee and to your 
Committee some evidence has been given about the status and expert know- 
ledge of our Chamber. So far as status is concerned we claim that our 
Chamber being the oldest not only in Bengal but even in the whole of 
India should be given a special seat. We claim that our association represents 
indigenous interests more than any other Chamber. It is said that the Com- 
merce Member of the Government of Bengal blessed a certain Chamber ; in that 
connection I may also say that not only he but also the Finance Member of the 
Government of India not only blessed this Chamber on more than one occasion but 
mentioned it in his Budget speech. Not only Hon’ble Members of Government, 
but also two or three Viceroys very kindly said that our Chamber fully re- 
presented Bengal’s interests. Sir John Anderson in unveiling the portrait of one 
of the prominent deceased members of our Chamber said that we had a very good 
status. If you want to determine status by work, then I take the privilege of 
presenting to you the last three years’ working reports of our Chamber that will 
show that we have done very good work so far as this province is concerned. 

Q.-' -You have nominated experts to assist and advise Government ? — 
Whenever the local Government as well as the Government of India wanted our 
advice, we gave our advice and we initiated discussion on the commercial as 
well as on the financial problems of the country. 
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Q.— But I think the Bengal Chamber of Commerce has a monopoly of 
arbitration in the matter of Indian trade and commerce?— Yes. Our arbitration 
is in the hands of our Solicitors now. It will be complete in two or three months. 

Q, — ^That line is justified because you have not yet got any arbitration court ? 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V anhatasuyba Bao —The Indian Chamber has made 
another claim ; They state that they issue certificates of origin? — We also dothat^ 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Din MuJianimad . — ^What about Survey certificates ?-^ 
They give survey certificates but we do not, because in the matter of exports 
they do more business. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Vanhatasvbba Rao.—l quite follow you.— So far as the 
indigenous industries are concerned I do not think they represent them more 
than We. Many associations have submitted memoranda supporting our claim ; 
for instance, the Planters’ Association of Jalpaiguri. 

am not going into that. I find that there are only two bodies that can 
issue certificates of origin? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^And so far as the Indian association is concerned it is only the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce that can issue survey certificates ? Dismiss from 
your mind all questions of Bengali and non-Bengali and communal 
considerations, and say which is the association purely from a commercial 
point of view that in your opinion deserves one seat or more along 
with you in the whole of Bengal? — So far as Bengal is concerned we must give the 
Bengalis a predominant position they being the children of the soil ; they must 
have at least three seats in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and of course one 
seat will go to the Muslim Chamber ; there remains only 

Q. — ^Why do you say ‘ of course ’? — Having regard to the present condition 
of things I use that word. 

Q, — ^I expressly asked you to disregard all communal considerations and say 
purely from the business point of view to whom should the other two seats go. So 
why do you assume that the Muslim Chamber will get one ? — ^I was analysing as I 
thought that the Chairman asked me to make a constructive suggestion. 

Q. — ^What is your frank opinion ? — ^If you give representation 
to any non-Bengali association I think it should go to the Indian 
Chamber. I must have for the Bengalis at least three and two between the 
Muhammadan Chamber and the Indian Chamber. So far as the Indian Chamber 
is concerned by themselves they are nothing. Under your suggested arrangement 
of things out of 238 Bengalis 38 are Bengalis so that they get only 10 per cent, 
representation but most of them are members of the Bengal Nation^. Supposing 
the Muslim Chamber is given a seat 21 go out because there are 21 Muham- 
madan members in the Indian Chamber of Commerce. When communal 
claims are recognised they ought to get their representation through the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Q . — ^Your question presupposes that communal claims are being recognised. — 

I said two of the three. 

Q . — Supposing we are so minded, what is your suggestion ? — My suggestion 
is that two should go to the Indian Chamber and three to the Bengal National. 
That is all that we want. 

The Chairman . — Supposing we recognise that you are the premier Chambe • 
and that you have a claim to one or more seats. The Government of Bengal have 
given you two — and perhaps you might be given three — of course that is a hypo- 
thetical case — ^where would you take that seat from either from the Mahajan 
Sabha or the Marwari Association ? — ^From the Mahajan Sabha. The Sabha 
consists of petty traders and retail dealers ; and their representative may get 
through the Bengal National Chamber, We can allow one seat to be reserved 
for the petty traders, 
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^Yon say that they can get satisfactory ropresentation in that way ?~ 

I the requirements of commerce will be satLshed by this means. 

The Hon'Ue Mr, Justice Din Miihammxjid. — Of those three bodies, tlie Marwari 
Association, the Mahajan Sabha and the Muslim Chamber, which one of them 
represents commercial interests better? — in matters of tinance, trade and 
commerce of course the Muslim Chamber. What I want to explain is that as 
a practical solution, now that there is great overlapping as the Chairman 
has suggested the Indian Chamber is practically compostMl of 4 interests : 
Bengalis 38, 121 Marwaris, 21 Muhammadans and 57 Guzratis. If seats 
are allotted on sectional basis of course the Muhammaflans will go on 
to the Muhammadan Chamber. The Bengal Mahajans can get their representa- 
tion through our Chamber (as most of them are members of our Chamber). Then 
there only remain now the Marwari and the Guzrati members of the Indian 
Chamber. It would seem that the Marwaris would be getting representation m 
two ways : so what I say is that the Indian Chamber minus the Bengalis and 
Marwaris combined can represent all the Hindu non-Bengali interests. The 
activities of the Indian Chamber are much more brisk and scientific than those 
of the Marwari Association. 

The Chairman. — I think you put your case very clearly and 1 appr*eciate your 
point of view. — want to place before you now a certain frank statement of 
facts. I do not know whether there is justification for it in every case but it 
is a fact nonetheless that there is a great feeling in Bengal due to various causes against 
non- Bengali business men. But personally I do not believe in these things because 
I am working in quite good spirit with Mr. Birla and Mr. Daoodi and Mr. Rajabali, 
but the fact remains that there is an estrangement of feeling between Bengalis and 
non-Bengalis. If your committee — I hope your committee will pardon my imper- 
tinence — shift Bengalis to the background then this bitterness would be perpetu- 
ated and accentuated. 

The Eonhle Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhha Bao. — We avoided asking questions 
on communal lines. I understand from your evidence that you want 
predominance of the Bengali representation, marking a difference between Bengali 
and non-Bengali : It is you yourself who introduce this unfortunate distinc- 
tions — ^That antagonism cannot be stopped by taking everything from 
the Bengalis and giving it to the non-Bengalis. That is what I want to place 
before the Committee. Considering all these circumstances I hope your Committee 
will put the Bengalis in a better position. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Your point is simply this that 
while dealing with Bengal, the Bengali interests must not be sacrificed at the 
altar of non- Bengali interests ? — ^Yes, we must have a predominant position in 
our own province. 

The Ghairrmn. — ^The Marwari Association as I understand it was in the days 
of Sir John Woodburn a great deal more influential than it is today ; they did a lot 
of philanthrophic work. — ^Yes, Sir. I have heard of that. But now they base their 
claim on the fact that they are Marwaris and that they do good business in trade 
and commerce all over India. But what I say is that let that claim bo divided 
between the two ; let them jointly claim a seat along with the Indian Chamber. 
Because if representation is given to them under the auspices of the Indian Chamber 
they will be able to put in more work than what they could as a separate Marwari 
organisation. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Your point is that Marwari 
interests would be better and more effectively served through the Indian Chamber 
than through the Marwari Association ? — ^Yes, that is what I think. 
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47. Evidence of Babu Ananda Mohan Poddar and Babu Aswini Knmar Ghose 
representing the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Calcutta. 

Calcutta f dated the 19th November 1935 » 

The Chair m(m.~~~\Xe have got your statement and we have got your evidence 
before the proMJicial Committeo. I gather the Bengal Mahajan Sabha represents 
indigenous banking interests in the mofussaL-~( Afr. Poddar) I beg to submit that 
my Sabha is thci only association representing the purely Bengali internal traders 
and indigenous bankers. 

Q. Leaving aside the question of purely indigenous banking in the 
mofussal lik<j Dacca, Rajshahi and Chittagong, etc., would you say that you do more 
banking ti’ade than the Marwari Chamber of Commerce ? — Ours is a body 
of indigenous bankers and traders ; we represent what are called the chalani 
merchant who purchase their goods in the prominent ports like Chittagong and 
Calcutta and distribute them amongst the actual dealers through their different 
selling depots in different districts and mofussal towns and market places on a 
wholesale basis. Tlius we do more banking and trade than the Marwaris. In tbia 
connection I would like to refer to our memorandum at page 9 of the Advisory 
Committee’s report. 

Q, — Lid your Sabha give evidence before the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committeo 'i Or did you send any memorandum ? — {Mr. Ohose) We were not 
invited to gi\'e evidence but we fully co-operated with that committee. 

The HorCble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao. — Did you submit any memorandum 
to tiie C’eiitral lianking Enquiry Committee ? — {Mr. Ghose) We understood 
from our former 8ec;rt>tary that here too we fully co-operated with the Committee. 

Q. — 8o you did not submit any memorandum to the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee. — {Mr. Poddar) Wc enquired from our former Secretary and he 
said that as lie fell seriously ill it was impossible for him at the time to submit the 
memorandum. 

The Ohairynan. — Tn your statement you say that “ though there are different loan 
agencies such as zamindars, rent receivers, Co-operative Societies, Government, etc., 
and loan oflicijs, the rural population of Bengal mainly depend on the indigenous 
bankers or mahajans for all sorts of loan and finance. It may be safely asserted that 
75 per cent, of the agricultural loan is due to the village money-lenders and if the agri- 
cultural indefitcdness of Bengal be estimated at Rs. 100 crores the value of the 
Mahajan’s investment therein comes to Rs. 75 crores.” If that is so, I cannot 
understand why your Sabha which must have been extensively connected with the 
indebtedness of the peasantry of this province was not asked to give evidence or to 
submit a memorandum to that Committee. 

The HorCble Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhha Rao. — ^It appears that you submitted 
memoranda neither to the Central nor to the Provincial Banking Enquiry^ Com- 
mittee. — (Mr. Poddar) The fact is that we are not bankers pure and simple : 
we are tradc^rs mainly, and as a matter of fact we are more concerned with 
inland trade than in indigenous banking. 

Q. — I am not finding fault with you but am trying to understand facts. There is 
nothing in the official record to show that any memorandum was sent. So fear as 
I could ascertain we w^ere not invited to do so. 

<?.— What about the Agricultural Commission ? Here too you did not give 
any evidence ? — {Mr. Ghose) We understand from our past Secretary that 
we did submit a memorandum but did not give evidence. 

Q _We are now concerned with the interest you possess in the banking in 
Bengal and therefore the question becomes relevant relating to the Banking Enquiry 
Committees. Again the Bengal National Chamber strongly urges that you do not 
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deserve a seat because you represent indigenous interests and they too 
tbe £same interests. So would that be duplication ? — ^Any scrutiny of the 
members’ list of the Bengal National Chamber will show that their mofussal 
members are almost non-existent and they base their claim on the inclusion of 
two merchant Associations from the mofussal, one from Chittagong and one 
from Faridpur. 

Q. — Mr. Sarkar in his evidence described you as petty traders and petty money- 
lenders. — {Mr, Poddar) Mr. Sarkar has mentioned two of the affiliated trades associa- 
tions at Faridpur and at Tippera. I beg to be excused if I claim an intimate knowledge 
of the rural traders of Bengal. I can say that I was not so long aware of the existence 
of these two associations. Their latest report shows that they were affiliated to 
their Chamber only a few months ago. In this connection I beg to submit that 
Mr. Sarkar has in view of the impending constitutional reforms devised a scheme to 
capture all the 6 seats available for Indian commerce and probably that is why he 
has set up these associations and got them affiliated to his Chamber. As regards his 
remark that we are petty traders and retail dealers, I would submit that we claim to 
represent the prominent and wealthy merchants of Bengal and any scrutiny of the 
membership list will show that. Our interests are in no way identical and that is 
why we have been recognised as a separate entity under the Reforms. 

Q, — Have you published your annual reports ? — Yes, we publish our reports 
every year and copies thereof have been duly supplied to the Reforms 
Commissioner. 

Q , — ^Your President is a member of the Bengal National Chamber ? — Yes. 

The Chairman, — Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, who is a member of your 
Sabha, is also a member of the Bengal National ? — Yes. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venhatasubha Rao. — Your past President Maharaja Sris 
Chandra Nandy was returned to the " Council by the constituency of the Bengal 
National Chamber ? — Yes. But in this connection I would say that there are only 
three or four common members. Mr. Sarkar, Pi’esident of the Bengal National also 
happens to be a member of my Sabha. With regard to his uncharitable remark 
that we represent petty shopkeepers and retail dealers I may say that the mem- 
bers of the oldest and most noted Bengali merchant families are almost all of them 
members of our Sabha, and that Mr. Sarkar’s Chamber represents mostly the limited 
companies including banks and loan offices and some industrial concerns but I am 
constrained to mention that his Chamber also represents some sections that are no 
business men at all but we are all bona fide merchants of long standing, doing 
business from generation to generation, and almost all the prominent merchants 
of mofussal towns are members of our Sabha. 

The Chairman, — I find that out of 38 Executive members of your Sabha about 
9 or 10 are lawyers and not traders ? — Their designation is given. They are 
not actual practitioners but are educated sons of big merchants who after 
receiving education are engaged in trade. 

Q, — ^They are actually engaged in trade ? — Yes, 

The RorCble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — How do you contend that your 
interests differ from those of the Bengal National ? — We are inland traders and 
indigenous bankers and these two interests are not represented in any of 
the existing associations, not to speak of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, 

The Chairman, — ^What does the Bengal National Chamber represent ? — 
Mainly some limited companies including banks and loan offices and some 
industrial concems. But with regard to the other aspect of Commerce 
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which includes the export and import business, it is very little represented in the 
Bengal National Chamber. Not more than 6 per cent, of the Indian export and 
import trade is represented by the Bengal National Chamber and the rest by the 
Marwari Association and the J\Toslem Chamber of Commerce. 

T/iC Hou ble Mt. Justice Dhi MuhaniTnad . — ^According to you the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce is not entitled to the 2 seats attached to 
them ? — I think it should be allotted one seat for I must say that the re- 
presentative chavacter of the Chamber has deteriorated to a great extent. Even 
the members of the Roy family of Bhagyakul the founders of the Chamber have 
ceased to be members of this Chamber. I may mention that there are some petty 
shop keepers included in the list to swell the number of membership and in 
\iew of the im})('nding reforms it has exaggerated its importance. One other 
point I would like to mention is that although we had not submitted any 
memorandum to the Central or Provincial Banking Committees, we participated 
in almost all the commissions and committees that were set up by the Provincial and 
Central Governiiients, such as the Lothian Committee, The Jute Enquiry Committee, 
Board of Economic Enquiry, etc. 

The Ohairrnan . — ^Wo have got your memorandum. Your claim for separate 
representation is ])ased on your position as indigenous bankers and traders. In fact 
you claim to control 75 per cent, of the money-lending business of the Province. 
That being so what struck us was the fact — which stopped you from coming to the 
forefront with your evidence before the Central and Provincial Banking Committees. 
Of all the associations jmu were certainly in a position to give expert 
advice. — JMay I explain the position in this way ? The then Secretary of this 
Sabha, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy, was attacked with appoplexy suddenly ; 
the papers were enti-usted to him for necessary action. The Committee thought 
that the matter would be dealt with properly by the Secretary but owing 
to the latter’s sudden illness nothing was done. {3Ir, Ghosh) I may add 
that out of deference to the Congress mandate the Bengal National 
and The Indian Chamber of Commerce boycotted and did not appear before 
the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Committee. In fact a 
resolution was passed by the Indian National Congress to vacate seats on all public 
bodies and in obedience to that mandate the representative of the Bengal National 
Chamber came out of the Provincial Council. But we have never adopted that 
policy and have always co-operated with the Government. (Mr. Poddar) 
Sir, i might explain tbte reason of their political importance. They have 
got some political leaders as members in their Chamber who have created 
a great influence there. But I must say that the members of our association are 
bona iide merchants free from politics who have been carrying on business as inland 
traders from generation to generation for more than a century, 

Q. — As there were one or two gaps in your memorandum which we 
thought needed explanation we have asked you about them. You have now filled 
up those gaps and we have got all the facts and figures on the points on which we 
wanted information ? — I would ask you, Sir, to refer to page 143 of the report of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce where you will find the names of the Faridpur 
District’s Merchants’ Association (No. 3) and the Tippera Chamber of Commerce 
(No. 18). These two bodies came into existence very recently. These bodies have 
been induced to set up the claim tha.t they represent inland trade. The Chetla 
Paddy Merchants’ Association is also of recent growth. As to Mr. Sarkar s claim 
that his Chamber can represent our interest my reply is that it does not represent 
our interest. There is hardly any member in his Chamber who can be called a promi- 
nent trader. There are some petty shop-keepers and some fiower-staU keepers 
whom they describe as mofussal traders. As to the coteries in this chamber 
enough publicity has been given in the press and if I am allowed I can submt an tne 
press cuttings to the Committee. Everybody knows what one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Chamhei^Kumar Surendra Nath Law, son of late Raja Rishi Case Law 
wrote to the press regarding the coteries of this Chamber. The swelling number of 
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the Membership of the Chamber is due to the inclusion of some insurance agents of 
Mr. Sarkar’s Company— the Hindusthan Insurance Co. I have no objection to 
Insurance Companies being taken in as members but I fail to see how the employees 
of an Insurance Company can be said to represent Trade and Commerce specialy 
how flower- stall keepers of Jhajah and Madhupur ? Mr. Jadunath Roy nephew of 
Raja Janaki Nath Roy of Bhagyakul, was for many years the Honorary Secretary 
of the Chamber. He said to me that it was a matter of surprise to him that although 
he had resigned his membership his name was shown on the roU of members. There 
were about 30 members of the Roy family who were previously members but have 
since ceased to be members. 

The, BoifCUe Mr. Justice Venkatasuliba Bao . — ^Canyou send us a supplementary 
memorandum incorporating the facts you have stated, with cuttings and references, 

Mr. Poddar promised to do so. 


Punjab. 

48. Memorandum of the Joint Committee of the Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

The Joint Committee of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and of the Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce gladly avail themselves of the opportxinity which the 
Punjab Government’s Press Communique dated the 31st August last affords to 
persons and associations to submit to Government any representations on the 
subject of the provisional proposals concerning Constituencies for the future Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. One at least of these proposals is a matter of vital interest 
to the Chambers and although they have on previous occasions placed their point 
of view before Government, it is evident that it has not been appreciated sufficiently 
clearly. They therefore now solicit the consideration of the Reforms Department 
of the Pimjab Government to the points raised in this memorandum. They further 
request that the memorandum may also kindly be placed before the Delimitation 
Committee and that the Chambers may be permitted the privilege of appearing 
before that body and tendering oral evidence. Ever since the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, commercial interests in the Punjab have , been 
labouring under an unmerited disability, a point which the Joint Committee refer 
to in some detail subsequently under a more appropriate heading, and the arrange- 
ments which are proposed under the new constitution are even more antagonistic 
to them. The Chambers are therefore anxious to secure an opportunity, before 
final decisions are arrived at, of presenting orally a full and complete statement of 
their case to the Delimitation Committee. 

With only one of the provisional proposals, namely, that relating to the 
‘‘ Commerce ” seat, are the Joint Committee concerned. It is recommended that, 
if the new Constituency is not to be conflned solely to Commerce, a qualiflcation 
upon the significance of which the Joint Committee comment later, it should consist 
of (a) the Northern India Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
and the Punjab Trades Association (approximately 139 votes) and (b) Joint Stock 
Companies registered in the Punjab and having a paid-up capital of Rs. 1 lakh and 
over (approximately 65 votes). 

The origin of this proposal may briefly be traced. Eormulating their provisional 
conclusions on the Punjab Franchise Committee’s Report, the Punjab Govern- 
ment prescribed the qualification for inclusion in the Commerce Constituency to be 
membership of either the Punjab Chamber of Commerce or of the Northern India 
Chamber of Commerce or of the Trades Association and having a place of business 
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in the Punjab or being a member of a Company having a place of business in the 
Punjab and having a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. The Punjab 
Franchise Committee however decided by a majority against the inclusion in the 
Commerce Constituency of Companies with a paid-up capital of not less than 
Rs. 25,000. (Para. 29 of the Proceedings of the Provincial Franchise Committee). 

The Chambers oppose the provisional proposal to include Companies in the 
Constituency on the following grounds — 

1. That in all proposals preceding the Constitution such an arrangement 

was not contemplated. 

2. That the industries seat having been abolished in the Communal decision 

the implication is that it. is not the intention that industries as such 
should be represented in the Legislature. 

3. That the object of special conatitutencies is defeated if individual and 

unorganised interests are coupled with Chambers of Commerce in one 
constituency. 


4. That the representative character of a special constituency is nullified 

if the return of an independent candidate to that seat is rendered 
possible. 

5. That as the Chambers in themselves adequately represent industrial inter- 

ests there is no need in this province to enfranchise them separately. 

6. That as the intention appears only to be to enfranchise Companies not 

necessarily industrial concerns the justification for it is not apparent. 

7. That there is no precedent in the constitutional and electoral machinery 

of any province for a constituency of this anomalous character. 

8. That having regard to the fact that the status of commercial interests in 

the Punjab legislature is not commensurate with that enjoyed by 
Chambers of Commerce in other provinces it is only appropriate that 
at least this one seat should be reserved to them. 


The Chambers deal with each of these points below, as concisely as is possible: 

1. That in all proposals preceding the Constitution such an arrangement was 
not contemplated. 

Clause 10 of the Fifth Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935, taken by 
itself and stripped of its bearing on previous declarations, would appear to invest 
delimiting authorities with full powers to prescribe the nature and extent of the 
Constituencies. The clause reads : “ In a province in which any seats are to be 
filled by representatives of backward areas and backward tribes, representatives 
of commerce, industry, mining and planting, representatives of landholders, 
sentatives of universities or representatives of labour, persons to fill these seats, and 
m Bihar the person to fill the Indian Christian seat, shall be chosen in such manner 
as may be prescribed But the Joint Committee maintain that the clause ca^ot 
be interpreted without regard to the declarations contained in document which 
provide the basis for the Government of India Act such as the Cominunai Decision, 
the White Paper and the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. The Communal 
Decision in Paragraph 15 laid down that special seats aUotted to commerce and 
industry, mining and planting will be filled by election through , 

Commerce and various Associations, This declaration was f 
in the White Paper (Para. 10 of Part I of Appendix III) and in the Joint :^rh^ 
mentary Committee’s Report (LI. 1, 2, and 3 of page 109). The Join o ^ 
cannotLconcile the attempt to bring unorganised and individual Jomt Stock 
Companies into a special constituency with the principle enunciated m these 
documents* 
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2. That the Industries seat having been abolished in the Communal Decision 
the implication is that it is not the intention that industries as such should be re- 
presented in the legislature. 

The Chambers invite attention to the footnote in Appendix V of the White 
Paper, V Punjab, 2 Pranchise for Special Constituencies C. Commerce, which reads 
“ The previously existing Industry Constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision and the franchise for it is accordingly omitted. ” The Constituency was 
therefore to be, subject to closer investigation at the stage of delimitation, confined 
to Commerce. Having regard to this statement the Joint Committee consider that 
industries cannot justifiably be brought into the Commerce Constituency as the 
proposal seeks to do. Indeed it appears to them that the recommendation if given 
effect to would have the effect of circumventing and nullifjdng a most unequivocal 
declaration by His Majesty’s Government. The Joint Committee are fortified 
in this view by the obviously hesitant character of the recommendation, as witness 
the wording of the proposal, “ If the new Constituency is not to he confined solely 
to Commerce ” which would appear to indicate that serious doubt is entertained as 
to the propriety of the recommendation. 

3. That the object of Special Constituencies is defeated if individual and un- 
organised interests are coupled with Chambers of Commerce and Associations in 
one Constituency. 

The object of giving representation to Special Constituencies such as Chambers 
of Commerce has been described by the Indian Franchise Committee in page 127 
et seq of its report, a paragraph from which the Joint Committee reproduce 
below : “ 320. It is uimecessary to emphasise the importance of securing the 
presence in these legislatures of men, Indian and European, qualified to speak 
with knowledge and authority on the economic issues before the legislatures on 
the bearing of tariff and other laws, on the international market and on the 
variety of other subjects connected with trade, commerce and industry which 
caU for expert consideration from time to time. The suggestion has been made 
that the general constituencies can be relied on to return in sufficient numbers 
members whose experience is such as to enable them to speak with authority on 
commercial and industrial questions and that special representation for commerce 
and industry is unnecessary in the new legislatures. We are unable to accept this 
view. Functional representation is assuming increasing importance under modern 
conditions, and the arguments in favour of making special provision for the presence 
in legislative bodies of business and economic experts is in our judgment a strong 
one. While general constituencies may not infrequently return individuals whose 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value in 
discussions on commercial and industrial questions, those members speak primari- 
ly as representatives of their general constituency, and they may on occasion find 
that the claims of that constituency are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispas- 
sionate examination of particular economic issues. There is moreover no certainty 
that persons qualified to speak with authority on these largely technical matters 
will be returned through the general constituencies. The danger that in the absence 
of special representation for commerce and industry the new lagislatures may find 
themselves deprived of expert advice when it is most needed is in our view a real 
one. The civil service which advises the ministers has indeed an expert and 
intimate knowledge of the ordinary administration of the country. But its members 
have, as a general rule, no first-hand experience of those great commercial, indus- 
trial, and banking undertakings which play a rapidly increasing part in the life of 
every community in the modern world. It is therefore in our considered view 
desirable in order that the legislature may be better equipped to deal with economic 
subjects, that a certain number of seats should be filled by representatives of 
commerce and industry, who will speak in the legislature from the expert and tech- 
nical point of view His Honour Sir Louis Dane, a former Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, thanking the Punjab Chamber of Commerce on one occasion for 
affording Government a channel by which they could obtain the focussed opinion 
of the leading commercial interests of the province said ; “It would be a great 
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convenience to Government especially in connection with the representation on the 
new Council (under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, to w'hich the Punjab Chamber 
was granted the privilege of electing a member) to be able to devolve a portion of 
its arduous task of selecting suitable men upon a body which adequately represented 
aU shades and classes of commercial life. The Joint Committee would point out 
that were the Constituenc 3 " confined to the Chambers and the Punjab Trades Associa- 
tion their nominee would speak on behalf of organised interest and in important 
matters would have the advantage of the considered and co-ordinated views of the 
Chambers to guide him and so would command the respect and attention of the house 
whereas an independent member would have to be irresponsible because he would 
find it practically impossible to ascertain and efiectivety represent the views of a 
large number of disconnected interests man^;' of which are even unaware of each 
other’s existence. A member continually in touch vith and guided b^' his Consti- 
tuency as a representative of the Chambers would naturally be, would be a valu- 
able object lesson in a legislature where for obvious reasons Constituencies are seldom 
if ever consulted. 

4. The repi’esentative character of a special constituency is nullified if the 
return of an independent candidate to the seat is rendered possible. An independ- 
ent candidate would reiDresent none but himself and not have the representative 
character of the nominee of the Chambers. Indeed the character of the consti- 
tuency itself may be changed by the admission of unorganised interests. The 
likelihood of these interests being exploited by political organisations swaj^ed by 
political motives is not an altogether improbable eventuality when the constituency 
though nominally a Commercial one would cease to reflect commercial opinion. 

5. That as the Chambers in themselves edequately represent industrial in- 
terests there appears to be no need to enfranchise them separately. 

Although the Industries seat was abobshed in the Communal Decision and 
industries are therefore not entitled as such to any direct representation in the new 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, the Joint Committee would state that as the Cham- 
bers in themselves adequately represent industries, these interests vdll not be left 
entirely unrepresented. For instance, out of a total membership in the Punjab 
Chamber of 68, no less than 33 are engaged in industrial pursuits, all of them with 
a paid-up capital considerably in excess of Es. 1 laldi ; eight are engaged in the 
textile industry, six in transportation, three in flour-milling, three in ^stilling and 
brewing, two in electricity supply, two in printing and one each in cement, sugar, 
potteries, strawboard, stone-lime, colliery, ice-manufacturing, hosiery manufactur- 
ing and metal foundry. Similarly in the Northern India Chamber 28 current 
members are engaged in industries, either solely or in conjunction with commercial 
interests ; four cotton mills, three engineering construction, three printing, three 
electric supply, two textiles, and one each in sawmill, rosin and turpentine, oil and 
petrol extraction, distilling and brewing, flour-milling, sugar, transportation, 
quarrying, match, fruit canning, sports goods, cement, and tanning industries. 
The great majority of the above interests which are Joint Stock Companies, have 
a paid-np capital very considerably in excess of Rs. one lakh. The aggregate 
paid-up capital of aU these concerns therefore runs into several crores of rupees. 
The Chambers therefore claim to speak not only on behalf of organised commercial 
opinion in the Punjab but equally also of industrial opinion. 

6. That as the intention appears only to be to enfranchise companies not 
necessarily industrial concerns, the justification for the proposal is not apparent. 

The proposal obviously has been made with the object of providing ®ome 
compensation to industries for the loss under the new constitution of the seat which 
they now hold. While in another place the Joint Committee have characterised 
the proposal as a step which would have the effect of circumventing and nullifying 
a most unequivocal declaration by His Majesty’s Government, the Chambers now 
examine the recommendation from another aspect. It wiU be observed that the 
Constituency is to include Joint Stock Companies registered m the Punjab and 
havmg a paid-up capital of Ee. 1 lakh and over, to represent mdustry. On the 
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assumption that the Press Communique accurately represents Government’s 
provisional conclusion, the Chambers believe that the object of giving representa- 
tion to industries is not achieved thereby. The conditions which a Company is 
required to fulfil to qualify itself as a voter are only that it should be registered in 
the Punjab and that it should further have a paid-up capital of Re. 1 lakh and over 
but not that it should be engaged in an industrial enterprise. A Company there- 
fore so long as it fulfils these two conditions would appear to be permitted to re- 
present industry although such Company may in fact be a banking, insurance or 
trading concern. The Chambers would request that the exact intention under- 
lying the proposal may kindly be made known to them. 

7. That there is no precedent in the constitutional and electoral machinery of 
any province for a constituency of this anomalous character. 

The Chambers can confidently assert that there is no parallel whatever in the 
constitution of any other province for a constituency of this character. They wish 
to draw attention to the character of the industrial representation in other provinces. 
They are organised industries of great importance to the province and representa- 
tion is through the respective industrial associations ; in Bengal, for instance, the 
Jute industry and the Colliery industry have been allotted seats through their 
respective associations ; similarly in Bombay, the Textile industry through the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Ahmedabad MiQowners’ Association ; 
in Madras, the Planting industry through the United Planters’ Association of South 
India ; in Assam, through the Assam Tea Planters Association. It will be observ- 
ed that in no province is a multitude of heterogenous industries collected together 
to form a constituency and provided with a seat as is sought to be done in the 
Punjab. 

8. That having regard to the fact that the status of commercial interests in the 
Punjab legislature is not commensurate with that enjoyed by Chambers of Commerce 
in other provinces it is only appropriate that at least this one seat should be reserv- 
ed to the Chambers. 


The Chambers append below a table showing the allocation of seats to 
Commerce in the several provinces under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919 and the Government of India Act, 1936. 


Province. 

Indian Councils 1 
Act, 1909. 1 

Government of 
India Act, 1919. 

Government of 
India Act, 1936. 

Total 

seats. 

Com- 

merce, 

Indus- 

try, 

Mining 

and 

Plant- 

ing. 

Total 

seats. 

Com- 

merce, 

Indus- 

try, 

Mining 

and 

Plant- 

ing. 

Total 

seats. 

Com- 

merce, 

Indus- 

try, 

Mining 

and 

Plant- 

ing. 

Madras . . 


4:9 

4 

127 

5 

216 

6 

Bombay . . 


49 

4 ^ 

111 

7 

176 

7 

Bengal . . 


64 

5 

125 

15 

260 

19 

Bihar and Orissa 


45 

2 

103 

3 

162 

4 

United Provinces , . 


60 

2 

123 

3 

228 

3 

Punjab . . 


27 

1 

93 

2 

175 

1 

Assam 


26 

2 

63 

6 

108 

11 

Central Provinces 

•* 

26 

•• 

70 

2 

112 

2 
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The Punjab stands out as the one exception where representation of commercial 
interests far from being proportionately extended with the enlargement of the 
Councils, has actually been restricted. With each successive restriction moreover 
the Constituency has been broadened thus rendering commerce representation less 
efEective, Under the Indian Councils Act, 1909, when the total membership of 
the Council was 28, the Punjab Chamber held one independent elected seat. In 
the Punjab Council constituted under the Government of India Act, 1919 the 
Pxinjab Chamber was made to share the Commerce seat along with the Punjab 
Trades Association in a House consisting of 93 members ; under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act, the provisional proposal would require the Chambers to share 
this one seat not only with the Trades Association but also with companies with 
a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh in an Assembly of 175 members. The 
Chambers recognise that it has not been feasible to grant to them such representation 
in the Punjab Legislature as they are legitimately entitled to owing to the dis- 
equilibrium which ; it is apprehended, would be caused in the delicate adjustment 
of communal interests by the provision of another seat to them but they would urge 
that at least this one ‘ Commerce ’ seat be confined to the commercial and indus- 
trial interests represented by the Chambers and the Trades Association. 

Though the Chambers have on aU appropriate occasions pressed for an ade- 
quate recognition of the important interests they represent, they now request that 
as some of these considerations have not been urged before and are being put for- 
ward for the first time and as the question is one of the greatest importance to them, 
the Punjab Government may be pleased to give careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion to this memorandum. 


49. Supplementary memorandum of the Joint Committee of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 

In their memorandum submitted to you on the 19th September 1935 the Joint 
Committee of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce and of the Northern India Chamber 
of Commerce begged that the Punjab Government may be pleased to delimit the 
Commerce constituency in the new Punjab Legislative Assembly so as to consist of the 
two Chambers and the Punjab Trades Association. The Joint Committee have now 
a further submission to mako, namely, that you may be pleased to recommend to the 
Indian Delimitation Committee that the Northern India Commercial Bodies seat 
in the Federal Assembly may likewise be allotted to the two Chambers and the 
Punjab Trades Association. 

As the Punjab Government are well aware, the Communal decision allotted only 
one seat in the Punjab Assembly for representation of commercial interests in place of 
the two seats reserved for commercial and industrial interests under the Government 
of TuHifl. Act, 1919, When the Communal Decision was annoimced the Chambers 
sought and obtained on the 30th August 1932 an interview with His Excellenoj’’ the 
Acting Governor of the Punjab when the inadequacy of representation of Commercial 
interests was brought to His Excellency’s notice and a request made for remedying 
the distinctly disadvantageous position in which they were placed. His Excellency 
appeared to be impressed with the Chamber’s request for an enlarged representation 
but felt that in the Punjab Assembly the position could not, without seriously 
disturbing the balance of representation between the communities so meticulously 
worked out by His Majesty’s Government, be altered to satisfy the Chambers. His 
Excellency’s own idea of a remedy lay in the grant of adequate representation to the 
Chambers in the Upper House, or in the event of an Upper House in the Punjab 
not being created under the new constitution, the grant of a seat in the Federal 
l^egislature. The Chambers fully realised that the complexity of the problem in the 
Punjab which required the maintenance of a careful balance between communal 
interests made it extremely unlikely that the Chambers would be given any further 
representation in the Punjab Council. They thereupon sought to remedy the posi- 
tion by endeavouring to obtain a seat in the Federal Legislature the representation 
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they could not have in the Provincial Council. They accordingly waited in a depu- 
tation upon EQs Excellency the Viceroy in January 1933 at Calcutta and submitted 
their case to him. His Excellency was very favourably impressed with the strength 
of the Chambers’ case and promised to consult the Government of the Punjab and 
the Delhi Administration and then get into touch with the Secretary of State with 
a view to obtain some remedy for what appeared to His Excellency to be an invi- 
dious treatment of commercial interests in the Punjab. It was as a result of this 
interview, the Chambers presume, that provision was made in the constitution for 
the allotment of a seat to the Northern India Commercial Bodies. That this belief 
is justified was confirmed in the course of an interview which the Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce had with the Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner of Delhi on the 7th 
February 1933 when he informed the Chamber that from the correspondence passed 
between him and His Excellency the I’iceroy both His E\cellency and the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State were disposed to allot to the Chambers one seat 
in the Federal Legislature. The inadequacy of commerce rey)fesontation in Uie 
Punjab was also brought to the notice of the Joint Select Committee in London 
in July 1933 and the request was also made to them that the Northern India Commer- 
cial Bodies seat may be reserved to the Chambers. The written evidence 
tendered before that Committee forms an annexure to which attention is solicited as it 
gives a comprehensive statement of the Chambers’ case. 

The Chambers would greatly value any support the Punjab Government may be 
pleased to extend to them in their efforts to secure the redress of a long-standing and 
justifiable grievance. They urge three considerations to show that they fully deserve 
that support. 

1. The inadequacy of commerce representation in the Punjab Council. 

2. The absence of any representation of commercial and industrial interests in 
the Delhi Province owing to Delhi being a centrally administered area and having 
no legislature of its own. 

. 3. The merit that the suggested delimitation will have in preserving the balance 
of representation as between European and Indian commercial interests by reason 
of the fact that the membership of the Chambers and the Trades Association consists 
approximately of equal numbers of Europeans and Indians. There are altogether 
eleven Commercial seats in the federal legislature. Eight are to be filled up by the 
provinces, four of which will be Indian and four European. The remaining three 
are non-provincial commerce seats, one of which has been allotted to the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and the other to the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industrj^. There are thus five seats which are definitely European 
and five which are definitely Indian. The odd seat is the Northern India Commercial 
Bodies seat which if allotted to the two Chambers and the Punjab Trades Association 
will maintain, by reason of the fact that the Chambers consist approximately of equal 
numbers of European and Indian members, the balance between European and 
Indian Commercial interests in the Federal Ijegislature. 

One point which requires brief mention in this connection is that although the 
Chambers have hitherto urged that the Northern India Commercial Bodies seat 
should be allotted only to them, they do not object to the Punjab Trades Association 
being included in the constituency since the Punjab Government feel strongly 
that the Punjab Trades Association should form part of the constituency for the 
provincial commerce seat. 

The Chambers have had to wait for fifteen years for an opportunity to occur when 
the wrong done to commercial interests in the Punjab could be set right and they 
therefore earnestly request that the occasion may not be lost to afford the Chambers 
a remedy by allotting to them and the Punjab Trades Association the Northern 
India Commercial Bodies seat in the Federal legislature. It is a matter of consi- 
derable regret to the Chambers that instead of the nature of their composition which 
represents almost equally of European and Indian business interests working 
in co-operation entitling them to greater consideration than has been accorded 
to Chambers constituted purely on racial lines, that constitution has been an impedi- 
ment to the Chambers securing adequate representation, 
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The Chambers solicit that their case may be put before the Indian Delimitation 
Committee. 


Non-Provincial. 

50. Evidence of Lala Padampat Singhania and Mr. D. G. Mulherkar, repre- 
senting the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

New Delhi, dated the 30th December 1935. 

Th\r Ghairman. — There are one or two little matters that I want to ask your 
advice about. There are three points in your letter. In the first point you say 
that you wish to keep the electorate to the membership of Chambers of Commerce 
so that individuals would not get votes ?— (Jfr. Singhania) Yes. 

Q. — ^The second point is about the minimum financial qualification and on that 
your Chambers are divided? — The opinions of the various bodies which I have 
received are divided. 

Q, — How many Chambers are members of the Federation ? — 53. 

Q, — What do you do to satisfy yourself that they are elected by the Committee 
or members as a whole ? — The general procedure of election of our Federation is 
that when there is going to be any election we ask the member-bodies to choose the 
person whom they want to elect and thereafter after receiving the names we 
recirculate those names to all the member-bodies for voting purposes. 

Q. — K the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce applied, that would be the proce- 
dure ? — ^Yes. 

The HorCble Mr. Justice V enlcatasvtbba Rao . — At present the Federation 
has no representation in any Legislature ? — ^No. 

Q, — ^You form your own Federation in this way ? Each member- body 
sends some representatives ; these representatives are on your executive com- 
mittee ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — Supposing the Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce wanted to join the Federa- 
tion, what are the steps taken ? — ^When they apply for affiliation they are affiliated, 

Q, — An y Chamber can be affiliated ? — ^Really commercial chambers. We have 
got some standard in the Federation that there should be not less than 25 members 
in every Chamber-body and when they apply we make inquiry about the bom fidea 
of the bodies and the executive of the Federation elect them. 

Q, — If a body in your opinion is a bona fide commercial body, you affihate it ? 
--Yes. 

Q. — Any bona fide commercial body, the minimum membership being 25. — ^Yes. 

Q, — That is the only limit you place ? — Yes. (Mr. Mulherkar) It is not auto- 
matically affiliated ; it is considered by the Committee of the Federation. 

Q. ^The body which requires affiliation must consist of 25 members ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — It is optional with the executive 
committee to admit an association even if it has less than 25 members ? — ^In 
certain cases there may not be 25 members. Certain number of organisations 
form themselves into a body, for instance, the match industry. There may not 
be even 25 match factories in India. 

The Chairman.— The nyou look into the Memorandum of Association of a body 
applying for affiliation 1—(Mr. Singhania) The Federation do all these things. 

Q, ^Their financial position ? — Of course it cannot be looked into by looking 

into the Memorandum of Association. 

Q.— Do you make any inquiries ?— We enquire from the member of the 
particular place about the bona fide of those bodies. After making all the inquiries 
then we affiliate them. 
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Q . — We have been going round India and at various places various associations 
and commercial associations, have applied to us to be recognised on the electorate of 
the commerce seat and we found it a little difficult sometimes to estimate what the 
value of that association may be and its standing may be in the commercial world 
and I was wondering whether we could probably obtain any indication of how you 
yourself decided those matters. — In the Federation so far as I know we do not go by 
looking into the financial position of the member-bodies. But we certainly feel that 
we should have bona fide member-bodies as members of the Federation. . 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice V enhatasubha Rao , — How long has this Federation 
been in existence now ? — Since 1927. 

Q, — ^During the period of 7 or 8 years that it has been now in existence, has there 
been any instance of any Chamber requesting affiliation and the request not 
having been complied with ? — {Mr. Mulherkar) On more than one occasion. 

Q. — How many altogether ? You need not be very accurate ?— On two 
occasions. 

Q. — I take it that you do not apply very strict standards in the ] matter of affi- 
liation of these commercial bodies ? — {Mr. Singhania) We try to accommodate as 
much as possible, but where it seems that the body is not a bom fide body, the 
Federation do not affiliate that body. 

Q. — ^All that you are concerned with is whether a commercial organisation is a 
bona fide body. If so, you affiliate it ; if it is not you do not affiliate it ? — Yes. 

Q. — ^You do not enquire meticulously into the claims of the body which 
requires affiliation. — ^No. 

Q. — On your executive Committee each of these member-bodies is represented by 
4 representatives ? — ^In the general meetings. 4 representatives for electing the 
executive. 

Q. — ^Therefore in the executive of the Federation, each member-body is repre- 
sented by 4 members ? — ^No, in the general meeting. 

Q. — ^Therefore the general body of your Federation consists of 4 members 
sent out by each member-body ? — Yes. 

Q. — ^Whatever the status or the standing of the member-body is, the number 
4 is uniform ?— Yes. 

The Chairman. — The Bombay Merchants’ Association send 4 ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^And a small body will also send 4 ? — Yes. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Rao . — ^The South Indian Chamber sends 
4?— Yes. 

Q, — ^Ainy minor body affiliated to the South Indian Chamber of Commerce like- 
wise sends 4 ? — Yes, 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^The election takes place in a regular 
way. Your Article of Association No. 5 provides that the application is to be 
placed before the executive committee and it is within the power of the executive 
committee to refuse or to accept it ? — Yes, quite so. 

Q. — ^It is not circulated among the other member-bodies ? — ^Those members 
in the annual meeting elect an executive and power is given to the executive 
committee for affiliating the member-bodies to the Federation. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao . — ^According to your answer 
there are 52 member-bodies in your Federation, 52 X 4 is 208. So 208 
would compose the general body and they would elect members to the executive 
committee ? — Yes. 
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C* How many members are there in the executive committee ’ — (Mr, 
Mulherkar)^ We have 21. One President, 2 Treasurers and 12 members of 
fche committee. Then they elect the Vice-President. There are 15 in all. 
These 208 elect 1 President, 2 Honorary Treasurers, and 12 members of the Com 
mittee. 15 in all. These 15 co-opt 6 members. 

Q. — So the strength of the executive committee is 21 ? — Yes. 

Th& Hov, hie, ]\It. Justice Diu lJuhcby/imad . — 3 constitute a Quorum ? — Yes. 
Members are drawn from all parts of India. 

The Hoji^hle Mr. Justke VenJcatasubba Rao.—ln regard to these 21, is there any 
attempt made to see that provinces are represented properlj^ ? — Co-option is meant 
for that. 

0.— To redress inec[uality that may be disclosed by the election ?— Yes. 

Q» So far as possible you see that provinces are represented ? — Yes. Pro- 
vinces or certain important interests in particular provinces. 

Q, — ^That is the object of co-option ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon ble Mr, Justice Din MuJia/mmud , — ^Then you elect honorary members 
also, but they do not take part in the general meetings ? — ^No. They have no 
vote, neither can they take any part. 

Q * — ^Then what are they meant for ? — Sometimes honorary members are req^uired 
for some special work and when such work arises we take them as honorary 
members. 

The HorCble Mr, Justice VenJcatasubba, Mao , — •! suppose you are now represented 
on some committees ? The Federation as such is represented on some commit- 
tees ? — On a number of committees. 

Q , — How is the election to these committees held ? That wiU bring us to the 
subject with which we are concerned ? — When there is a proposal from the Govern- 
ment of India, we ask member-bodies to nominate or suggest names. 

Q. — ^When the Government of India asks you to send up a man for a committee 
this is the procedure you adopt ? — Yes. 

Q, — Describe the procedure ? — ^We ask member-bodies to suggest names. 

Q . — ^That takes the place of nomination ? — Yes. After we receive names we 
circulate to aU the member-bodies and ask them to cast their votes and whosoever 
secures the highest number of votes is elected and the election communicated to 
the bodies. 

Q , — ^I will repeat it to make sure that we understand you. You first of all ask 
member- bodies to nominate. Nominations are received ; then the names are circulat- 
ed to all the member-bodies each member-body forwards its vote and that is how 
votes are taken ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad , — ^Whether your member-bodies have 
four or one vote ? — ^Yes. 

Q, ^Howdoes each member- body vote? — {Mr, Mulherkar) In our circular 

letter we make it quite clear that we should like to know whom your committee want 
to elect. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Yenkatasubba Mao , — Supposing 3 nominations are 
made. Three names are circulated to aU the member-bodies. One body sends in 
A, another B. How do you know that the member-body which sends A has 
held the election either through the executive committee ?— That is proce- 

dure for them. 

Q _On that matter you are not in a position to say how each member-body 
votes, what method each member-body adopfei for election ?— No. 


Q 
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Q, — ^You are only concerned with this that the member-bodies send up the name 
by some kind of election which they have themselves adopted ? — Yes. 

Q. — WiH you adopt the same procedure for election to the Legislature ?-— In our 
Memorandum we have suggested that for the election of this seat also we would 
like that the Federation should stick to the same procedure. 

Q. — ^You therefore propose that the same system should obtain in regard to elec* 
tion to the Legislature ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^You want to adopt the same method for the non-provincial seat which you 
are going to fill ? — Yes. 

The Chairman . — ^You dislike the idea of having a Government Officer as a 
registering officer ? — [Mr. Mulhericar) Even now under the procedure that exists 
at present commercial associations are entitled to have their returning officer. 

Q . — There is no reason why that should go on in the future ?— There has not 
been any complaint about the working of such a procedure. Mr. Singhania) 
Certainly I should like to adhere to our present procedure and the present 
system. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhha Rao. — If you understand the Chairman’s 
question, instead of your sending out requisitions to the various member-bodies Gov- 
ernment officer will do so who will be as it were the returning officer for this 
cons tituenoy. He will send the letters and wiU take care to see that the replies are 
properly received ? 

The Chairman. — A little more than that. The Government officer will be first 
the Begistering Officer. You have to show him your books and give him informa- 
tion about your chamber members or member-bodies as you call them. He will 
then make a list that will give the electoral roll. He will see exactly who are members. 
You can quite see what will follow, that is to say in years to come when you refuse 
membership of two associations probably those two associations would write to this 
officer. They will say “We have appUed for admission to this Federation and we 
have been refused In other words the Registering Officer to a certain extent 
would be in a position to tell Government as to who are your members and whom 
you have refused. — That wiU be quite a different thing to a seat given to the 
Federation. 

Q . — ^You are talking of elections to the Federal Assembly ? — ^Yes. In that case 
what the Federation wants is that it should adhere to our present procedure. 

Q . — By which it is left entirely to the Federation ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — And the Secretary of the Federation is usually put down as the Returning 
Officer ? — Yes. 

Q . — In the case of Federation that system may work all right ; in the case of 
some Chambers of Commerce it may not. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Where is the remedy against one 
member-body flooding the poll ? In the United Provinces you have control of 50 
or 60 such branch associations. You ask everybody to apply for affiliation. 
Your executive committee which is working under your control admits everyone 
of these 50 and you refuse admission to the other members who apply. This 
means that you flood the poll. — In this case there will be only one vote from that 
body. 

Q . — 50 can be admitted and~50 others refused. — How is it possible ? 

Q . — ^The executive committee under your rule has been given the full discretion 
to admit or refuse admission to any member that it likes. Is not it so ? — To the 
member-bodies. * 

Q . — ^Now supposing 50 associations apply and your executive committee refuses 
the application of those 50 stranger bodies, but they admit everyone of the 50 
associations working under your control ? — ^How can that be that 50 bodies working 
under my control can come into the Federation ? 
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Q * — were informed tliat in the United Provinces 50 associations in differ- 
ent names are working under your control ? — That is a different thing. 

Q . — If you have an association working under A, B and C ? — ^Association 
cannot be working under one. After all they should be hona fide associations. 
There should be 25 members ; how 50 can flood the Pederation I cannot under- 
stand. 

The Ghairman,^A firm has branches in different parts. Take it that a firm 
has got 10 branches. — How 10 branches can form an association ? 

The HoifChle Mt, Justice Diu MuhcLMTuad , — You say it is within your discre- 
tion to admit bodies with less than 25 members. 

The Chairman , — Take the South Indian Chamber of Commerce down in 
Madras. There were some 22 or 23 Chambers of Commerce of various kinds, rice 
merchants and all the rest. Now a good many of them have not applied to you 
for joining the Pederation ? — We have got 10 or 11 members from Madras. 

Q.— You have got half and probably all of them will be membrs of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce. What my learned friend is trying to get at is supposing 
those other 11 applied. They have got more than 25 members. You might refuse 
them or you might admit them and you may get a large number of Chambers applying 
all over India. This is rather an important thing. It is not a matter for the 
Government to say whether you should take them as members or not and I do not 
think the Registering Officer will come into the picture at aH, except to know what 
is going on to be in a position to give advice to Government. In the same way 
with the Returning Officer, AU he would have to see was to see first that the 
chambers who form the electorate were members of the Pederation. — {Mr. 
Mulherhar) The safeguard will be this. Supposing the President wants to 
usher 50 bodies from the United Provinces into the Pederation, there will be 
intelligent people on the committee from other provinces ; they would not hke 
one to flood the committee like that. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad , — ^Your members of the executive 
committee will be q[uite independent ? — {Mr, Singhania) They are always quite 
independent and the men are drawn from all over India. 

Q. — ^Do they come in person to attend the meetings of the executive committee ? 
Supposing one man is elected from the Punjab, another from Madras and a third 
from Bombay, when your executive committee meets will everybody come in 
person ? — ^Yes, they do come. 

Q. — ^You yourself say that your quorum is 3. Three persons can join and decide 
anything they like. — ^The quorum is three, but we have never had less than 15 
attending the federation committees from all over India. It is a very important 
body. It is not that 3 men can attend and carry on the work. 

The Chairman . — ^You understand now because we come to the second point, 
that for the purposes of the constituency should we recognise only chambers or as 
you yourself have recognised in your reply there might be a general electoral roll on 
which there should be various firms, companies and persons in trade and industry 
of a certain standing. You suggest that all chambers of commerce should be 
affiliated ? 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venlcatasuhha Bao.— The Chairman has asked you the 
question. You have put forward a suggestion as alternative to the other sugges- 
tion you made. There is only one suggestion. 

Q. ^You say “ If the above suggestion is not found agreeable to the members 

of your committee, the President suggests that there should be a joint electoral wll, 
* * * ” and so on. Therefore the second suggestion takes note of individual 
member-bodies of your chambers of commerce ? — ^AU individual members of the 
chambers of commerce affiliated to these tw*© bodies. 

Q ^Therefore we come back to the individual member-bodies. 

Q2 
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The EcrChle Mr, Justice Y enlcatasubha Boo, — ^If we do not accept your first 
proposal, namely that all the member-bodies of your federation should be allowed to 
vote, then you suggest an alternative, viz,i that the members of the member-bodies 
possessing certain qualifications, should be allowed to do so. In one case the 
emphasis is upon the member-bodies, m the other case upon the members of the 
member-bodies. 

The Chairman. — ^Under the schedule in the case of the reserved seat for Northern 
India they say “ such commercial bodies in Northern India voting in such manner 
as may be prescribed.” What are we to understand by “ such commercial bodies 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad. — ^The Associated Chambers and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers. 

The Chairman. — ^Now there are perhaps in Northern India some chambers which 
do not belong to your federation. What about them ? — (Mr. Singhania.) We 
have simply made a suggestion. If your Committee decides that instead of taking 
so many bodies which are already afBliated to the Association or the Federation, we 
should give the electorate to one or two more bodies or anybody who applies, then 
in that case we want that the electoral should be such that a person paying such 
and such tax can be taken. 

Q. — ^You have asked us to apply that test for the electoral and it is just precisely 
that test on which your Federation could not be unanimous in the case of election 
to the provincial chambers. — (Mr. Mulherkar) We have merely put it down as an 
alternative. 

Q. — ^First of aU we asked your opinion about the question of laying down 
a certain minimum of financial status as an additional qualification in addition to 
membership of the Chamber of Commerce and your reply back was that your 
members were not unanimous. You go on then and ask us to apply that very same 
qualification in the case of any association we might wish to recognise for the Northern 
Indian seat. — (Mr. Singhania) We only suggested if for this reason that we give an 
equal vote to such a large number of bodies some of them might complain and 
say this particular body has got a very small membership and this a very big 
membership, and therefore we suggest that only such person should form the 
electoral who have a minimum qualification or finance and paying income-tax. 

The Hon'hle Mr. JusHce Din Muhammad. — ^Then it comes to this that some 
safeguard is necessary in order to determine substantial people coming in. — 
(Mr. Singhania) It is a question of affiliation to either the Association or the 
Federation. Now in our Federation we have only 6 or 7 bodies affiliated, while to 
the Associated Chambers there are 2 or 3 bodies affiliated. When you examine the 
Chambers’ witnesses in two or three days’ time they might say : We do not agree 
to the proposal put by the Federation because Federation has got 6 bodies affiliated 
to them and the Associated Chambers has only got 3. Therefore we have suggested 
that it may be 3 or 6 bodies but only such persons as possess a minimum qualifica- 
tion can form the electoral. 

The Chairman. — ^In other words, the electoral will be formed of individual 
members of those commercial bodies who comply with a certain standard. 

The Eon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Boo. — ^The qualification you insist upon 
is, that they should be commercial bodies in Northern India that are already affiliated 
either to the Federation or the Associated Chambers. 

The Eon^hle Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad. — ^Don’t you think that wiQ be open 
to the serious objection that one of the non-provincial seats will go to the Federated 
Chambers, the second to the Associated Chambers, and the third to you both ? — 
(Mr, Singhania) It is going to be a joint seat. 

Q . — It is not contemplated that it shduld be a joint seat. Why should it not 
go to the commercial bodies which are neither affiliated to the Federation or to 
the Associated Chambers ? Why should we ignore these bodies ? 
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The Honshu Mr. Justice Y enJcatasubba Rao. — ^You say that as regards the 
importance of any particular body, the test is furnished by affiliation to the Asso- 
ciation or the Federation. But it need not necessarily be so.— (ifr. MuTharhar) If 
there are such important bodies, they are certainly welcome to it. 

Q.— Therefore that goes against your proposal— We believe that at present 
there are no such bodies at all. That is merely a standard we have laid down. 

Q’ instance in the United Provinces and the Punjab there is one associa- 

tion at any rate probably affiliated neither to the one nor to the other, of 
sufficient importance to be recognised. You cannot have any serious objec- 
tion to our forming a constituency consisting of all important bodies in Northern 
India. (Afr. Singhuuici) Since the Government of India has recognised these two 
bodies for representing commercial interests in the Assembly, therefore we have sug- 
gested that only such bodies should be taken for the Northern India seat who are 
affiliated to these two bodies. 

The Chairinciii. — ^The point we have to consider is whether that is in fact right 
and proper, whether there may or may not be outside the Federation or Association 
bodies who should be recognised. 

The HorCble Mr, Justice Din Muhammcid. — ^Besides, you proceed on the 
assumption that the Government of India Act refers to your Federation and the 
Associated Chambers but that is not the case. “ Such federated chambers, such 
associated chambers. . . .as we may prescribe.’* 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice VenhatoMihba Rao, — I think the drafting of Paia- 
graph 23 (d) is not quite happy. The expressions “ Associated Chambers, ” and 
« Fedrated Chambers ” are not used in a general sense, but are intented to refer 
to existing specific bodies. Otherwise, there is no need to use Associated ” in one 
connection and Federated” in anotW. The idea suggested is that they are 
proper names. 

The Chairman. — ^The whole mistake is — supposing a number of Indian bodies now 
start an organisation, call themselves not Federated Chambers but Associated 
Chambers, what would you do ? What is the method of drawing the distinction 
between Associated and Federated Chambers ? Would a Bill like that recognise any 
Chambers of Commerce that had not got statutory recognition ? Would it recognise 
a Federation or an Association and give it a monopoly of a constituency where it 
had not got statutory recognition ? — {Mr, Singhania) How did they get these things 
here ? Through the Federation and Associated Chambers. 

Q. — Yes, I remember. There were four in Karachi. You take it that Karachi 
will come into Northern India ? — ^We consulted the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

— ^Did you approach the Bombay Government ? — ^No, the Bombay Govern- 
ment does not come into Northern India. 

Q , — ^Do you think the Sind province should be regarded as in Northern India ?— 
No, I do not think that Sind should be taken for constituting this seat in Northern 
India. 

The Chawman, — ^I think myself the meaning is they expect us to give one seat to 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce and another to the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, and that means that they wiU not recognise any other association or any 
other federation for the time being. But what about the future ? 

The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Venhatasubba Rao.—Ji this becomes effete body, 
it must be open to some authority to take steps. 

The Chairman,^! think what happens in India is that where there is some 
Internecine feud, the body splits and becomes two bodies. What happens then ? 
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The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Lin Muhammad,. — ^It happened in the case of the 

N orthern India Chamber of Commerce. There was a split and it became two bodies 

{Mr. Singhania ) Well, then, there are two interests here — one European and the 
other Indian — and it is for you to join them — ^give them a joint seat. 

The Chairman. — ^It is really only of academic interest but what I say is that the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce had a row, split into two and were fighting 
like cats and dogs, — ^the United Provinces Chamber and the Merchants Chamber 
of the United Provinces. Now supposing that happened to the Federated Chamber ?— 
But how can it happen ? This is a different constitution. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice VenJcatasubha Lao. — Even so, the Federation may 
come to grief to-morrow. — {Mr. MulharJcar) But then the Government of India would 
take care of it. 

The Hon'^hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^They have intentionally used those 
words in order to meet this contingency. Supposing they do not meet. Therefore 
we have to prescribe that these two bodies have these two seats for the time being. 
And supposing they become moribund to-morrow or split up or cease to exist, then 
they will clearly amend the Order in Council. 

The Chairman. — I take it it is your definite opinion as representing the Federa- 
tion of Indian Chamber that the chambers or commercial bodies in Karachi or Sind 
should not be recognised as having the right to be represented or to have a vote in 
Northern India seat ? — {Mr. Singhania) That is my feeling about it. 

The Eon'Ue Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^We shall have to stick to the 
geographical position. 

The Chairman. — Well, if Assam is in Northern India and Bihar is in Northern 
India, there is no reason why Sind should not be considered as being in Northern 
India. However, here is a case in point. Supposing for the sake of argument that 
Sind was recognised as belonging to one of the Northern India provinces, there are two 
associations there that have applied to us for recognition for the purposes of the Sind 
Chamber of Commerce constituency that are not affiliated to you? — Therefore we say 
that the bodies we shall affiliate to our association are the most worthy of recogni- 
tion — ^it is a good way of defining their importance. 

Q . — ^And paying up Rs. 150 a year to your respective people. Well, we have 
got your views on that point. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Lao. — ^As regards the seat to be 
filled by the federated chamber you propose this suggestion to adhere to the 
method which now obtains. What do you think of — that the election should 
be filled by a resolution of your executive committee ? — Well, I think that 
will be also quite nice but their member-bodies will not be voting because member- 
bodies already send their representatives to the general meeting of the executive. 
That can also be a feasible course. 

Q.—Do you think it is a better course than the other ? I am trying to know 
whether you would prefer it to the course you have suggested in your 
memorandum. — I am representing here the views of the Federation and as a 
representative of the Federation I should adhere to the method which the Federation 
favour. 

The Chairman. — We are asking your personal opinion as to the election being 
left to the Executive of the Federation. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^It is simpler. — Yes. 

Q. — ^It is much simpler and at the same time, as the Executive is also appointed 
by the member bodies, it commands the confidence of all the member-bodies. 
Personally, therefore, you would recommend that ? — ^Personally, I would recom- 
mend your suggestion. 
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TU Hon'bU Mr. Jwfee Din Muhammad— TM bA means that any three mav 
send a representative to the Federal Assembly. That is the quorum.— It is not a 
question of quorum. These things will be referred to all the executive members. 

Q.—We w^t to know that. Where is it laid down that in such matters every 
member of the Committee should be present ?— It is not laid down anywhere, but 
that is the convention. The rules are flexible. How do you think that our Federa- 
tion is such a small body that only three people will do all these things ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice VenkatasubbaBao. — ^Your Executive Committee may 
elect the representative ’—There might be two-thirds majority for this partioulai 
purpose. 

Q. — You cannot alter your memorandum ? — If you prescribe it. 

You mean that you will abide by it ?— I think it has to be abided by. 

The Chairman. — ^We have no power to alter your memorandum. — ^Ifyou say, 
by 2/3rd of the members of the Executive, then they will invite nomination from the 
member- bodies ; they will circulate that name of all the members and whoever gets 
2/3rds of the votes will be elected. 

Q . — What is the idea ? Take your Federated Chambers of Commerce. You 
have got to elect representatives to the Federal Assembly. You send round the lists. 
Would those lists be simply to the Chambers ? — To all the member bodies. 

Q . — ^Will the members of those member bodies vote or the executive only ? — 
(Mr. Mulharkar) We do not want to know the procedure which they adopt. 

The Chairman. — What is your view ? You think we ought to say that it will be 
sufficient for the Secretary or the recognised authority of that member-Chamber 
to write back and tell you that they vote for so-and-so, or ought we to get from each 
Chamber a list of its members, see which of them are qualified to vote, and then the 
individual members of what you call member-bodies would vote, not the Chamber 
itself. You see the difference ? — (Mr. Singhania) We do not want that practice 
that members should form an electoral for this purpose. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — For your purpose it will be sufficient 
if they send you a resolution passed by their Executive Committee or the adminis: 
trative body. You cannot depend upon the mere word of the Secretary ? — ^We issue 
the ballot papers and they return the ballot papers. 

Q . — ^Who signs it ? — The Secretary. 

The Chairman. — Suppose the ballot paper is sent to the United Provinces 
Merchants Association. It comes back from them, duly signed by their officer, 
with a mark against one name. Another way of doing it would be to send out 
the ballot paper to all the individual members of the Association. — That idea, I 
do not approve. That will not be practicable for this purpose. Suppose one 
member-body has got 25 members and another 150 members. The member-body 
which has got 150 members will sweep ' out the others, because they will be 
sending 15@ ballot papers. 

are assuming all this time that these individuals, who get the vote 
in the member-bodies, will be either companies with a capital of Rs. 1 lakh, 
or firms or individuals assessed to income of Rs. 10,000. They are w^hat you would 
get practically from the provinces of Punjab, Delhi and the United Provinces, and 
possibly Sind. You would get all the people there, who were (a) of one of the recog- 
nised affiliated Associations and (h) who have that qualification. They would all 
vote as individuals. — (Mr. Mulharkar) You are suggesting this procedure foi the 
Federation seat or the Northern India seat ? 

Q, — I am talking of either. — ^You have suggested the same procedure which 
you have just outlined for the Northern India seat. For the Federation seat we 
axe sticking to our proposal of double procedure for the member-bodies. That would 
not be possible for practical purposes. . We have a body in Calicut, another body in 
Trichinopoly and another in Travancore. It will not be justified also because one 
member-body may have 200 ‘voters and another may have only 5 voters. 
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Q , — ^200 people who are paying a high rate of income-tax or who are big com- 
panies deserve more weight in the selection of a member than a small company 
which comprises only 2 or 3 people. — ^For the Provincial Legislature separate seat 
is given to the commerce bodies. This seat is given to the Federation to 
represent and to speak on behalf of all India. Supposing that according to your 
suggestion, two provinces alone elect, the other provinces will say that the 
representative is not speaking on their behalf. 

Q . — I quite see that. What are we to do about the Northern India seat ? — 
There, as you have suggested, it will be the best suggestion, because there this 
position cannot arise. Only people who have got a definite standing and are 
members of the various commercial bodies will fill up that seat. 

Q , — ^Supposing we say — ^the Associated Chambers or the Federal Chambers 
or bodies affiliated either to this or to the other Associated Chamber ? — ^The reason 
why we have suggested this procedure is that you will have a more recognised body. 
These are the only two bodies in India who are wedded to the interests on 
industry and commerce. 

The Honshu Mr^ Justice Din Muhammcd. — ^You won’t mind any other body 
even if it is not affiliated to either Chamber ? — If you want to take any other body, 
you can take them in. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venhatas-nhhaRao, — ^Allthe bodies in Northern India, 
whatever the definition of Northern India may be, of a certain standing and 
stability ? 

Q. — ^Affiliation to one of the central organisations shows that they are really 
substantial bodies. Not necessarily. Supposing there are other bodies, they must 
not be left out. — If you think there is another body who can come before you 
for recognition and if you feel that it is a good body, you can recognise it. 

The Chairman. — ^Who is going to decide in these affiliated Chambers how the 
votes should be cast ? 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. — It would depend on the rules of 
the particular Chamber. It would depend on the particular kind of regulations 
which govern that particular member-body. 

The Chairman. — Do you think it right to leave it at that ? 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. — ^I should think so. 

The Chairman. — Supposing we say — ^those members of the Associated 
Chambers who fulfil certain qualifications ? — For the Northern India seat I think 
you must do it. 

Q. — “ By such commercial bodies in Northern India, voting in each case in such 
a manner as may be prescribed.” That means, you say, that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce may vote in one way, that for the Federated Ch^imbers of 
Commerce we might prescribe voting in another way, and the Northern India 
might vote in a third way, and you say, “ As regards our own Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, leave it to us ; ” — Yes. 

Q. — ^We will talk it over with the Associated Chambers. Then I come to 
another point. ‘ ‘ Such commercial bodies in Northern India ’ ’ . Which commercial 
bodies ? — It does not mean individual firms. Commercial associations or chambers. 

Q * — How are we going to get that ? You have suggested that they should be 
respectable and reliable firms and should have joined one or. the other of these 
Associations. We have also suggested that there should be a qualification over and 
above that. 

Q . — ^What would you prefer ? You have got your opportunity to join these 
Associations, or you can join the federation. If you do not, well then, you are not 
of sufficient importance to deserve a vote for a federal seat. That is what you 
prefer ? — ^Yes. 
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The Horihle Mr. Justice VenJcatasubha jBao.— That would mean a little difficulty, 
^ot only those that are affiliated but those that may get affiliated to-morrow or the 
day after will have the same privilege. — ^Yes. When you make these qualifications, 
sand the body is affiliated to the Federation, when the election time comes, they will 
ah be voters. 

The Chairman . — ^Inthe Punjab, we were told that some of the fi^rna in the 
United Provinces will get their representation through the Federated Chambers and 
through the Associated Chambers. The Punjab, therefore, put in a that 

Northern India commercial bodies meant the Punjab.— (ATr. Mulharlcar) Even 
their bodies are affiliated either to the one or the other. {Mr. Singhania) This is 
an all-India seat. 

Q > — We had a request from one Association in Bihar that it should be 
regarded as Northern India. — ^It is for you to demarcate. 

Q. — I have to ask the opinion of witnesses. — ^I feel myself that it should be left 
between the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

Q . — You would not can Bihar, Northern India ? — No, only Punjab, Delhi and 
United Provinces. (Mr. Mulharlcar) Even the Government of India are not sure 
about Northern India area. How can we express ourselves ? 

Q. — ^You have places in Bengal where there are snowfalls. Bihar has got 
snows. It was the Bihar Planters’ Association who asked for it. — -That is a point 
demarcated between the various provinces. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enlcatasubba Bao . — ^In the Lothian Committee report 
there is an important recommendation which has not been referred to by any of you 
in your representations. It is expected that the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce should be empowered to elect a member to represent provinces other than 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, because they have what are called provincial seats. 
So also, the Associated Chambers is to elect a member to represent provinces other 
than the three Presidencies. It is not so stated in the Government of India Act, 
but that is the recommendation of the Lothian Committee. What is your own 
yiew ? — I feel that it should not be restricted to only a few provinces. The very 
object of the Federation will be defeated if this is restricted to chambers outside 
these three presidencies. This will become representation of 2 or 3 provinces. The 
Federation is on an all-India basis and we want to send such a representative who can 
speak on behalf of aU-India commercial bodies. 

— I am not saying you are wrong. I take the same view. — (Mr. Mulharlcar) 
We were quite conscious of that recommendation. There is bound to be clash 
of interests. 

Q. — ^You mean that the representatives holding the non-provincial seats are 
•expected to have a wider outlook than those representing any particular province 
like Madras or Bombay or Bengal ? — On occasions where there is a clash of interests. 

Q, Therefore you say that that recommendation need not be followed at 

all ?— Yes. (Mr. Singhania) Another way of looking at it is this. When a seat 
is given to aU the provinces, and one seat is given to Northern India, why is a seat 
given to the Federation ? Because Federation is an all-India body. 

Q.—You may also look at it this way. The three non-provincial seats may 
be captured by the three presidencies and the other provinces will have no 
representation. — (Mr. Mulharhar) The constituencies they represent wiU be different. 

The Ghairrmn.--Wh.<dxe are your headquarters Singhania) Where 

the president happens to live. Every year the president changes. 

Q, Is it not the same with the Associated Chambers ? — ^They are between 

Calcutta and Bombay. Mine personally is Cawnpore. 

The EorCble Mr. Justice Venlcatasulla Rao . — You entered the lists against 
Vikramjit Singh ? — ^We have put a fact. We have not entered the list. 
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The. Chairman . — ^We have not yet come to any conclusion. You have got to 
think of all possible developments. What is going to happen when your federation 
splits into two ? — ^You must think of the time being. We think that our Federa- 
tion is going to become much stronger. You think it is going to spHt. 

Q . — hope it won’t spht. But I fear that it might be broken up. 


61. Evidence of Mr. T. Chapman-Mortitner, M.L.A. and Mr. J. H. Blackwell, 
M.C., M.L.A., representing the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India. 

New Delhif dated the 30th December 1935. 

The Chairman. — I think we might begin with your letter of the 23rd December 
1935. We wrote making two suggestions, the first being in connection with the 
admission to the electorate for the seats reserved for representatives of commerce, 
industry, mining and planting, of individuals as distinct from companies and firms, 
and to that you take exception. Your view is that no individuals should be 
allowed to vote in these commerce constituencies but only the registered firms. — 
{Mr. Chapman- Mortimer) We understood that these Chamber seats originally 
were given because it was desired to secure authoritative representation of organized 
commercial opinion, both European and Indian, and that was the view of the South- 
borough and later of the Lothian Committee, and in the Act itself, I think in 23A 
of the First Schedule, it is specifically mentioned. 

Q. — ^Yes, but we have to prescribe the manner of voting. And leaving 
aside for the moment the Federal Assembly, what about the Southern India Chamber 
in Madras. What are we to do there ? There are a large number of individuals 
who are members of the Chamber. Your first point is that individuals as distinct 
from companies and firms should not be admitted to the electorate ? — That is so. 

Q . — ^Even where there are no Associations ? — That is what we should prefer. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. — Take the case of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. You would not allow any individuals outside that Chamber 
to exercise right of voting ? — Oh no. 

The Chairman. — Butdoyou wish to prohibit individuals who are not registered 
firms or companies inside the Chamber from voting ? In some Chambers the 
question would not arise, as individuals are only honorary or associate members 
and the full members are companies or firms. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Din Muhamifimd.--^vX there are several Chambers,, 
e.g'., the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, which admit individuals. — That is so. 

The Ghamnan. — That is what I want to get clear. In those cases you object to 
that individual having a vote ? — ^Well, we should prefer a uniform rule excluding 
the individual. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — Suppose in a Chamber, the 
members include individuals who are not trading as firms but are traders 
nevertheless, would you prohibit that individual as a member of a Chamber of 
Commerce from exercising his vote ? — ^As we understood your letter, your trouble 
is that there is a danger of Chambers being flooded by a lot of new members who* 
only join for a special purpose, and therefore we felt that if you exclude individuals 
you are going a long way to eliminate that danger. 

Q - — ^I do not think you quite understand the point at issue. You can take it 
that we are going to make a rule to ensure that people of no substance will be kept 
out. — Then it largely depends on the rules you are going to frame. 

The Chairman.— ThBjt brings us to the second point, the principle that 
we suggest that no individual, even though he may be a member of a Chamber to 
Commercial Association^ should be able to exercise the franchise unless he has been 
assessed and has paid during the ])revious 5 years a tax on income derived from 
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commerce or industry of PvS. ] 0,000.— {Mr, BlackweU) Would it be considered 
income derived from commerce if it is derived from dividends ? 


The HorChle Mr. Justice Venlcafasiibba Mao. — What is your opinion ? Would 
income derived from dividends be income derived from trade or commerce ? — Our 
opinion is that it is not. 

The Chairman. — ^Well, the question is whether such a provision would not meet 
your objection to individuals inside a Chamber having a vote : that is, if we imposed a 
financial qualification that such individuals must have been assessed during the past 
5 years to an income of not less than Ks. 10,000 derived from commerce ? — 
{Mr. CIm'pman-M or timer) That would certainly go a long way to achieve the 
object you set out to achieve. But there are difficulties. If you imposed a restric- 
tion of that kind you may penalize certain perfectly bona fide firms who through 
years of trade depres«ion have not been able to make a profit. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Boo. — >Suppose we limited that qualifi- 
cation to payment of tax on an income of Bs. 10,000 derived from commerce in any 
one year during the previous five, would that meet your difficulty ? — Yes. We do 
not want to exclude any one who is bona fide engaged in commerce and industry. 


Q.— In your representation you say there are two sections of opinion about 
this, one says “ do not impose any restriction at all the other says “ have some 
restriction ” and you say that generally the latter view appeared to find favour 
with the majority. Therefore I am putting forward a more modified view than 
you were considering in your own Association.— It certainly puts a very dinerent 
complexion on it. But our difficulty is that we were not united and it makes it 
extreme^ awkward for me to give a categorical answer., 

The Chairman— We need not trouble you further on that point. Then 
you say with regard to the Northern India Commercial bodies seat in the 
Federal Assembly the constituency would be composed of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Northern Indian Chamber of Commerce and the Punjab 
Trades Association, and if tlie United Provinces be included in this constituency tne 
claims of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce should be recogmzeA ihe nrst 

point is, do you take Northern India to be the Punjab only or the Punjab and 

the United Provinces ’—During the earlier discussions it was assumed to be oniy 


the Punjab, including Delhi. 

Q.— Where would the United Provinces get representation in the 3^deral 
Assembly, Bengal, Bombay and Madras have their seats ; Punjab and the Umtett 
Province have not, nor for that matter has Sind. I think we must include the 
United Provinces. WeU, taking the Punjab and the Umted 
make the electorate the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Punjab Trades Association and, from the Umtea 
Provinces, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce ? 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad.—ls it necessar 3 ^ to i^clu^ the 
Punjab Trades Association ? — ^That was the origin^ claim pu 
bodies concerned and supported by the Associated Chambers o 
the Joint Select Committee. 

Q.— We are told that those people have nothing to do mth either com 
or industry ?— (.¥r. Blackwell) But the members are a stable body. 

Q.^This seat is reserved only for members who represent commerce and 


Association is roughly about 26. 
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Q , — ^And what is the strength of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce ? 
— ^You could put it at approximately just over 60. 

Q . — If you have the Punjab Trades in as well you may as well make 
the seat over to the Punjab and have done with it. The Upper India Chamber 
would not have a look in. The other way, omitting the Trades Association, it would 
bring it a little nearer. The difficulty is that each member of these Chambers will 
have his vote and so the votes will go according to the number of members in the 
Chamber. 

The Hon'hU Mr. Justice Venkaiasuhba Ran. — When you combine a number of 
Chambers of Commerce, there is no other way of arriving at a satisfactory result ; 
you must go back to the individual vote. — Quite. The suggestion is that it should 
be a vote confined to the Punjab and Northern India Chambers of Commerce and 
the Upper India Chamber, leaving out the Punjab Trades Association ? 

Q. — ^Yes. And would you like Indian Chamber of Commerce to be taken into 
account for this purpose in the Punjab ? — ^Well, all the three Chambers mentioned 
admit Indian members, and two of them have Indian Presidents at the moment 
the Punjab and the Northern India Chambers. 

Q. — ^What is the proportion of European and Indian members in the Northern 
India Chamber ? — By the constitution it is fifty fifty, and that is about the normal 
actual proportion. {Mr. Ghapinan-Mortimer) Actually the Northern India Chamber 
has a majority of Indians and the Upper India Chamber a majority of Europeans. 
I cannot give you the actual figures of the latter but in Northern India 
•Chamber there are 28 Indian and 22 European firms. 

Q . — So that if those three Chambers are combined there is just about an 
equal chance of an Indian or European being elected ? — {Mr. Blackwell) Yes, there 
is about a fifty fifty chance each way. 

Q. — ^And they both get on very well together ? — ^As a member of the Punjab 
Chamber Managing Committee I can say definitely, yes. 

The Chairman. — ^What about foreign firms ? That is a difficulty we have met all 
over the place. Some of course, like Rallis, have taken out naturalisation papers. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice V enhatasubha Rao . — You have in your Chambers of 
Commerce some foreign firms, and for your own election purposes have they a 
vote ? — {Mr. Chaprmn'Mor timer) In the Bombay Chamber they have, but 
not in Bengal. They are associate members, but they are very few in number. 

Q > — ^They have no power to vote when constituting their own executive 
committee ? — Speaking off-hand, I do not think they have. 

Q. — What is your view in regard to the future, as to voting for a seat in the 
legislature ? — Our view is that they should have a vote but they cannot stand 
as candidates. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammn.^. — It was represented to us that in 
those oases where they are represented by British subjects thej'' should be allowed to 
vote. — ^That suggestion was considered, but we felt that it was not a reasonable 
argument and we were quite prepared that a vote should be given to any foreign 
firm, provided it is a reputable firm and a member of the Chamber. 

The HorCble Mr. Justice V enJcatasuhha Rao . — ^It may probably be sometimes 
adverse to the interest of the Britisher or British Indian. Is it not^ 
Supposing there is a Japanese firm and a Chamber of Commerce. I just want 
you think about it ? — It is really the Bombay Chamber which is most 
affected by this. They have a good number of foreign members and their feeling is 
that they get on very well with foreign members. These are seats to represent 
European commercial opinion and not sectional opinion : they are paying taxes 
and they are just as much affected as anyone else by what goes on. 
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The Chairman, — You see no objection to that if we can effect this ? 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha Boo. — We have no power 
under the Act. — ^We have had no mandate from the Associated 
Chambers in this matter and the Chambers would not expect to have all their rules 
changed, but those who do not admit foreigners except as associates would presum- 
ably 

— In the case of election to the legislature we would like to know what 
your considered opinion is. There is a difference. You may give a foreigner a 
vote to elect a member of committee. Would you give him a vote when you are 
making the election to the legislature. Your present opinion is that foreigners 
even if they are not represented by British or British Indian subjects may be 
allowed to vote. — If members of the Chamber. 

Q, — ^Is it your opinion or the opinion of the Chambers ? — ^It is the opinion of 
those Chambers which have expressed an opinion on this matter. 

The Chairman, — Just before we left about restriction you suggested it might be 
right to say that the only members should be members whose membership subscription 
had been paid up to date. I think that reasonable. Then the next point is the 
qualification of electors and candidates and this is what we heard when we were in 
Bombay. Now it seems there are two ways of doing it. What Bombay suggest is 
on page 13. That was the case of Sir Leslie Hudson. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice VenJcatasuhba Boo. — In the case of European firms 
especially the changes in the personnel occur so often. Now in the Chamber say 
Ralli Brothers is entered as a member. On the date of election who is to represent 
Ralli Brothers is the question. So far as the election is concerned, the right is vested 
in Ralli Brothers and not in any individual. If RaUi Brothers make a nomination of 
X or Y, on the date of election X or Y may not be there. One suggestion is therefore 
anybody who can exercise the ordinary right of the firm may on the date of the poll 
vote in the name of Ralli Brothers. Don’t you think that is a good suggestion ? It 
makes it very elastic. No representative need be mentioned in advance. That is a 
simple procedure. On the date of election, RaUi Brothers man goes there and 
votes. Some people suggested to us that in the case of firms and companies anybody 
authorised in writing might vote. Supposing a firm authorises its head clerk to vote. 
Can it be accepted ? The better opinion seems to be that the person who cam 
exercise the rights of membership of the firm can exercise this particular right also, 
namely, the right of voting. — ^I agree with you. 

The Chairman. — ^It comes up against the Bengal draft rule which is drafted 
for a special purpose. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad. — ^Take a foreign^firm.'"'" You say that 
you do not object to the enfranchisement of foreign t’firms and on the other hand 
you say that the right of vote must be exercised by a person who ordinarily 
exercises the right of membership in those firms who will vote then in the case of 
that foreign firm ? — ^The man who holds the general power and who is 
for the time being in India. Someone must have it. 

The Eon'hle Mr. Justice VenJcatasubba Bao. — ^The rule is so framed as to meet 
the case which Mr. Justice Din Muhammad has in mind. — On page 13 we read that 
expression as membership of the Chamber. 

Q. — It is rights and privileges of membership on behalf of the firm. 
If we make it clear that a person who ordinarily is authorised to 
exercise the privileges of membership of the firm shall be the person who shall also- 
exercise this particular right, you will be satisfied ? If there is an ambiguity we will 
remove it. 

The Chairman,— Take this draft of the Bengal Order in Council. The proviso says 
Provided that a European whose name is included in the electoral roll of any Euro- 
pean or commerce and industry constituency ” shall also be entitled to vote. Thair 
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is meant to cover the case of men willing to serve in the European constituency and 
your (Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao’s) proposal will exclude them. 

The HotCIU Mr, Justice V enhatasuhha Rao.—We are now disussing the 
position of a firm which is a member of a chamber of commerce. That firm has 
got a right to exercise. How shall that right be exercised ? — Through any member 
of the firm who can ordinarily exercise the rights of membership of that firm. 

The Chairman, — should like to go further and say that any men empowered 
should be entitled to exercise the right. I do not think anybody] is going to 
be so foolish as to send a head clerk. A man empowered by a firm to represent it 
enables him to become a candidate. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice VenJcafasubba Eao. — Supposing the firm employs 
a solicitor to represent it he can both be a voter and candidate. I do not know 
what may happen in regard to European Chambers of Commerce and European 
firms. If you extend the principle to Indian firms I can foresee the danger. The 
solicitor the head clerk may become a candidate and that is what we are trying 
to avoid. We are now thinking of European commerce as distinct from European 
seat. — ^We agree with you on that point. 

Q . — ^In regard’ to European seat, it is quite another matter ; W'e are not dealing 
with it. 

The Chairman. — ^The proviso in the Bengal note is put obviously with a view 
to provide candidates for European seats. To that extent you restrict the 
field of candidates. I am thinking of a concrete case in Bombay where a member 
for the European constituency gets in because he is on the list of commercial 
representatives, — I am not familiar with the Bombay rules as at present 
existing, but I am fairly familiar with those in Bengal, and as I understand it, if I 
were on the Chamber roll in Bengal I could not go forward for the general European 
constituency. 

The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Take a concrete case. Who in 
your opinion should vote in the case of Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co. ? — Someone 
holding general power such as was described. 

Q. — Someone who exercises the ordinary rights of membership of the 
firm. — ^That is so. 

Q . — Supposing they have no member here and no person who ordinarily 
exercises the rights of membership of the firm. They have only a manager here 
who is only empowered to sign for them in the course of their business. — ^They 
must have someone who has a power of attorney. 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao. — ^Take any firm which has 
its headquarters in England or a smaU limited company, a private firm. The 
gentleman who is sent over to India is authorised to exercise all the rights of that 
firm in India ; otherwise you cannot carry on business ? — We shall so word the rule 
as to bring out that point— that gentleman who is authorised to carry on business 
in the ordinary course on behalf of that firm shah be entitled to exercise the right. 

The Chairman. — ^You are not going to allow him to sign for the firm, per pro. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice V enhatasubba Eao. — ^You know the power of attorney 
which authorises one to file a single suit, and the power of attorney which autho- 
rises one to carry on business including the filhag of the suit. I want the latter 
class, not the former. — ^That is what we want. 

The Chairman. — It reduces the number of members available for the 
European constituency by virtue of being on the commerce constituency 
of the roll. — In so far as it relates to the commerce constituency, 
but as I understand the question which we have just answered does not afiect the 
European general constituency. I may not have full power of the -^^rm, but I may be 
on the European general roll. 
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Q ^Supposing you did not have that restriction of membership and 
there is trouble in getting a candidate for the European constituency, you want to 
get some one retired like Sir Leslie Hudson. He has got no residence. 

The Ho7i^hle Mt» Justice VenJccLtnsuhha Rcu). — ^Nobody will be on the commerce 
< 5 onstituency, excepting the firm : he will not be on the register.— May I just 
take up that point ? I understood you to pin us down to this question of 
individuals having the right to vote on commerce seats and we said that 

were authorised by the Chambers to oppose that. You suggested there might 
he a better way and certain individuals should have the right. If an individual 
had a right of vote on the chamber he would have a right to vote, the 
representative of a company or firm would have a right to vote. In the case you 
suggest he will be a member of the chamber. 

The Chairman. — ^According to Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao’s interpretation 
he would limit it to a member of the firm. — Someone holding general power for the 
time being. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venlcaiasuhha Eao. — ^The gentleman who represents, say 
RaUi Brothers, in all business transactions under a power of attorney from the 
head office. 

The Chairman. — WeU then, supposing you wanted to use anybody who was 
not a member of the firm, could you name him ? — He would be a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce and under your own suggestion he would be entitled to 
vote. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. — You want a man who has nothing 
to do with trade. 

The Chairman. — According to Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao’s interpretation 
of the Bombay rule, if a man were to accept 

All I am doing is to point out that by accepting that you deliberately limit the 
field of candidature for the European constituency. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao. — You are taking the case of a 
man who is not a commerce man. 

Take the case put to us in Bombay, of a man who has retired. 
Supposing you say that you want him, would you say that he was representing a 
firm ? 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Bao.— That is a very special case. 

The Chairman.— It is a case that has given repeated trouble to the Europeans. 
A man falls sick and is suddenly sent away.— ( Blackwell) Is it possible to get 
over the difficulty caused by the residential qualification ? 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— B\]it that residential qualification 
is laid down under the Act and we cannot tinker with it. That qualification is 
absolutely necessary.— (iJfr, Chapman-Mortimer) Well, Sir, we are fully conscious 
of this difficulty. It is a thing we have all been up against and we recogmse also 
that the men who are going to represent us in the assembhes, if they are 
not soino- to be representatives directly autonomous, Avill have to be men who are 
on the European roUs, in which case they wiU qualify under the one rule or 


the other. 

The auiman.— European residence is necessary for the European 
constituency.— That is the question I asked. I take it that if 
he were nominated he would stiU have the residential qualification. 


0 —Not if you put his name on the commerce constituency. The 
curious thing is that in the Bengal rules they say nothing about the qualification of 
theEurppeal— (ili’n Chapman^Mortimer) It is quite clearly stated on page 352 

of the Government of India Act. , . . 

The Hon^Ue Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao.— So that even that difficulty is 


met there. 
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The Chairman , — I do not see what we can do to help them more. I suggest 
ed that would simplify matters very much if the rule of the commerce- 
cons bituency Well, Sir, we are bound to be up against that what- 
ever happens. According to the Act here he must have residence and we have 
always, at least since September, anyhow we have been going on the assumption; 
that there is no way out. 


IX.— LABOUR. 

MADRAS. 

52. Memorandum from the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees^ 

Union. 

This union was started in 1926. Ever since its inception it has been conducted 
on the principle that the management of the union should be composed entirely of 
actual workers. We therefore wholeheartedly support the view of the Delimita- 
tion Committee and the Government that the right to represent labour in the legis- 
latures should be confined to actual workers. The following are some of the impor- 
tant considerations which have forced us to this conclusion : — 

(1) If , as we are given to understand, it has been suggested by certain trade 

unions that the right to represent labour should not be confined to ac- 
tual workers, we submit that it is due to the influence of certain out- 
siders who are in the executives of those unions and want to aggrandize 
themselves by exploiting labour. 

(2) We can understand the right to represent labour being conceded to out- 

siders on one ground and one ground only, and that is, that there are no 
persons in the ranks of labour who are competent to represent them. 
But it is our firm conviction that to-day there are several persons in 
the ranks of labour who can adequately and faithfully represent them 
in the legislatures. A reference to the history of some of the well- 
conducted trade unions in which actual workers have managed their 
affairs will bear ample testimony to the capabilities of actual workers 
to take a part in the deliberations of legislative bodies. There are 
public speakers among actual workers who have been publicly eulo- 
gised by eminent leaders. We cannot, therefore, for one moment 
admit that there are no competent persons in the ranks of labour to 
represent their interests. 

In this connexion it has been contended that if actual workers champion 
the cause of labour they might be penalised for the same. We do 
not for one moment think that there are any such employers at 
the present time. 

(3) Another consideration we would urge in this connexion is that while the 

workers have to acknowledge with gratitude the services rendered by a 
few disinterested outsiders, it cannot be denied that labour has been 
exploited in the past by politicians and other scheming outsiders for 
their own ends. Even the Whitley Commission who can never be 
accused of being unfriendly to outside leaders in the trade union move- 
ment, have admitted the existence of this evil. If trade unionisir 
in this country has not made the progress it ought to have made, it is 
mainly due to the differences among outside leaders brought about 
mostly by their efforts of self-aggran^ement. Such differences have 
arisen on many an occasions from the competition of different leaders 
in seeking nomination to the legislatures or other public bodies in this 
country or the international Labour Conference at Gevena. Such 
differences will naturally be accentuated if the right to represent 
labour is extended to outsiders. We have, therefore, no doubt that it 
win be to the lasting benefit of trade unionism in this country if the 
Government set their face against the idea of outsiders representing 
labour in the legislature. 
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T^ally we would submit that the very purpose for which seats are reserved 
for labour would be defeated if provisiou be not made for the election 
of actual labourers. We would have then to face a situation in which 
scheming outsiders who have absolutely no sympthay with the working 
classes would pose for labour leaders and represent them in the Councils. 
Thus the seats reserved for labour would be turned into seats that 
left for open competition. And it would be a case of taking with the 
left hand what was conceded by the right. 

For the above considerations we are strongly of the opinion, and we have no 
<ioubt that we are voicing the opinion of thousands of workers in the Presidency, when 
we say that the provision that only actual workers should represent labour must 
be retained. 

Electorate . — The principle of electing the representatives of labour through trade 
union constituencies looks quite sound and we should not raise any objection to it on 
principle, since we are ourselves anxious to see genuine trade unions develop in the 
oountry. We are also not imaware the fact that the Whitley Commission have 
recommended this method for the representation of labour in the industrial India for 
the future legislatures. If, in spite of these considerations, we doubt whether elec- 
tion through the trade union consbituencies is the best method under present con- 
ditions, it is purely due to our anxiety that the representation should not be partial 
or one-sided, but should reflect the choice of the majority of the workers in the con- 
stituencies. Trade union members in the constituencies form only a very small 
percentage of the industrial workers concerned. We, therefore, feel that if under 
the present circumstances the franchise is limited to trade union members, the elec- 
torate would consist of a very small portion of the population concerned. It would 
certainly be nowhere near the figure representing the percentage of electorate to the 
total population in the general constituencies. But our objection is not based on this 
groimd alone. Anyone who has an intimate knowledge of the working of the 
trade unions in the Presidency will admit that at present responsible and peace- 
loving workers generally prefer to keep away from the trade unions. Thus, limiting 
the electorate to trade union membership would have the unfortunate result 
of denying the franchise to thousands of responsible workers. 

It is also likely that many bogus unions would spring into existence purely for 
the purpose of exercising the franchise. 

For the above reasons we seriously doubt the wisdom of electing representatives 
of labour through trade union constituencies at the present time. Until trade 
unions are better organized and can claim a larger proportion of industrial workers 
as members, we agree with the view of the Delimitation Committee that the represen- 
tation would be more effective if aU industrial workers employed in factories form the 
electorate. It may be desirable to hmit the franchise to workers who have put in a 
minimum service of six months in the factory. 


53. Letter dated the 3rd September 1935 from the Secretary, Madura Labour 

Union. 

With reference to your letter No. 681-2, dated 31st August 1935, regarding the 
delimitation of constituencies for labour seats, I beg to submit this memorandum 
for the consideration of the Delimitation Committee. 

I agree with the Government of Madras that trade unions should not be recog- 
nized as constituencies for election of representatives of labour. I fully support 
the view that one seat should be allotted to a constituency formed of all the railway 
workers in the Presidency and that the other five seats should be filled by election 
in territorial constituencies created after bestowing due care that it includes areas 
where there are large sections of workers as defined by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1923, Schedule II. The Dock and Port Trust workers should merge 

R 
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The Chairman . — I do not see what we can do to help them more. I suggest- 
ed that would simplify matters very much if the rule of the commerce 
constituency Well, Sir, we are bound to be up against that what- 
ever happens. According to the Act here he must have residence and we have 
always, at least since September, anyhow we have been going on the assumption 
that there is no way out. 


IX.— LABOUR. 

MADRAS. 

52. Memorandum from the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ 

Union. 

This union was started in 1926. Ever since its inception it has been conducted 
on the principle that the management of the union should be composed entirely of 
actual workers. We therefore wholeheartedly support the view of the Delimita- 
tion Committee and the Government that the right to represent labour in the legis- 
latures should be confined vo actual workers. The following are some of the impor- 
tant considerations which have forced us to this conclusion : — 

(1) If, as we are given to understand, it has been suggested by certain trade 

unions that the right to represent labour should not be confined to ac- 
tual workers, we submit that it is due to the influence of certain out- 
siders who are in the executives of those unions and want to aggrandize 
themselves by exploiting labour. 

(2) We can understand the right to represent labour being conceded to out- 

siders on one ground and one ground only, and that is, that there are no- 
persons in the ranks of labour who are competent to represeut them. 
But it is our firm conviction that to-day there are several persons in 
the ranks of labour who can adequately and faithfully represent them 
in the legislatures. A reference to the history of some of the well- 
conducted trade unions in which actual workers have managed their 
affairs will bear ample testimony to the capabilities of actual workers 
to take a part in the deliberations of legislative bodies. There are 
public speakers among actual workers who have been publicly eulo- 
gised by eminent leaders. We cannot, therefore, for one moment 
admit that there are no competent persons in the ranks of labour to 
represent their interests. 

In this connexion it has been contended that if actual workers champion 
the cause of labour they might be penalised for the same. We do 
not for one moment think that there are any such employers at 
the present time. 

(3) Another consideration we would urge in this connexion is that while the 

workers have to acknowledge with gratitude the services rendered by a 
few disinterested outsiders, it cannot be denied that labour has been 
exploited in the past by politicians and other scheming outsiders for 
their own ends. Even the Whitley Commission who can never be 
accused of being unfriendly to outside leaders in the trade union move- 
ment, have admitted the existence of this evil. If trade unionisn 
in this country has not made the progress it ought to have made, it is 
mainly due to the differences among outside leaders brought about 
mostly by their efforts of self-aggran(frzement. Such differences have 
arisen on many an occasions from the competition of different leaders 
in seeking nomination to the legislatures or other public bodies in this 
country or the international Labour Conference at Gevena. Such 
differences will naturally be accentuated if the right to represent 
labour is extended to outsiders. We have, therefore, no doubt that it 
will be to the lasting benefit of trade unionism ia this country if the 
Government set their face against the idea of outsiders representing 
labour in the legislature. 
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I’inally we would submit that the very purpose for which seats are reserved 
for labour would be defeated if provision be not made for the election 
of actual labourers. We would have then to face a situation in which 
scheming outsiders who have absolutely no sympthay with the working 
classes would pose for labour leaders and represent them in the Councils. 
Thus the seats reserved for labour would be turned into seats that 
left for open competition. And it would be a case of taking with the 
left hand what was conceded by the right. 

For the above considerations we are strongly of the opinion, and we have no 
doubt that we are voicing the opinion of thousands of workers in the Presidency, when 
we say that the provision that only actual workers should represent labour must 
be retained. 

Electorate , — The principle of electing the representatives of labour through trade 
union constituencies looks quite sound and we should not raise any objection to it on 
principle, since we are ourselves anxious to see genuine trade unions develop in the 
country. We are also not unaware the fact that the Whitley Commission have 
recommended this method for the representation of labour in the industrial India for 
the future legislatures. If, in spite of these considerations, we doubt whether elec- 
tion through the trade union constituencies is the best method under present con- 
ditions, it is purely due to our anxiety that the representation should not be partial 
or one-sided, but should reflect the choice of the majority of the workers in the con- 
stituencies. Trade union members in the constituencies form only a very small 
percentage of the industrial workers concerned. We, therefore, feel that if under 
the present circumstances the franchise is limited to trade union members, the elec- 
torate would consist of a very small portion of the population concerned. It would 
certainly be nowhere near the figure representing the percentage of electorate to the 
total population in the general constituencies. But our objection is not based on this 
ground alone. Anyone who has an intimate knowledge of the working of the 
trade unions in the Presidency will admit that at present responsible and peace- 
loving workers generally prefer to keep away from the trade unions. Thus, limiting 
the electorate to trade union membership would have the unfortunate result 
of denying the franchise to thousands of responsible workers. 

It is also likely that many bogus unions would spring into existence purely for 
the purpose of exercismg the franchise. 

For the above reasons we seriously doubt the wisdom of electing representatives 
of labour through trade union constituencies at the present time. Until trade 
unions are better organized and can claim a larger proportion of industrial workers 
as members, we agree with the view of the Delimitation Committee that the represen- 
tation would be more effective if all industrial workers employed in factories form the 
electorate. It may be desirable to Kmit the franchise to workers who have put in a 
minimum service of six months in the factory. 


53. Letter dated the 3rd September 1935 from the Secretary, Madura Labour 

Union. 

With reference to your letter No. 681-2, dated 31st August 1935, regarding the 
delimitation of constituencies for labour seats, I beg to submit this memorandum 
for the consideration of the Delimitation Committee. 

I agree with the Government of Madras that trade unions should not be recog- 
nized as constituencies for election of representatives of labour. I f^iHy support 
the view that one seat should be allotted to a constituency formed of all the railway 
workers in the Presidency and that the other five seats should be filled by election 
in territorial constituencies created after bestowing due care that it inclu<^s areas 
where there are large sections of workers as defined by the Workmens Compen- 
sation Act, 1923, Schedule II. The Dock and Port Trust workers should merge 
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into these constituencies. This alone will enfranchise a very large number of 
workers and give them adequate representation and enable them to choose, un- 
fettered by any other consideration or pressure from outside agencies. I desire 
to explain why trade unions should not be recognized as constituencies. In my 
experience for the last ten years in Madras and mufassal and as one who has started 
and been running trade unions both registered and unregistered, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that membership of trade unions is very unsatisfactory and they 
only represent a very small fraction of the workers. Some of them are even 
mushroom organizations. They will form easy pockect-boroughs. The workers 
would not be able to return disinterested representatives with long record of genuine 
service. Further, trade unions are susceptible to various vissicitudes in policy and 
to artificial inflation of membership. Ninety-seven per cent, being illiterate and 
majority being ignorant and easily led it is possible for unscrupulous persons 
to whip them to fury on all imaginable grievances with a view to increase the mem- 
bership of the Union prior to elections. 

If electoral rolls are prepared on the membership of trade unions apart from 
its being narrow and unrepresentative and subject to aforesaid risks there is another 
vital danger to render it inefiective and defeat its object. The voters will be 
subject to victimization for their trade union membership. It is equally possible 
for employers to manipulate, inflate and control membership. If an employer 
feels that a certain representative who is likely to be elected whom they consider 
undersirable, on the eve of elections they can deplete the membership of the 
union by getting rid of a few prominent members on some pretext with a view to 
scare away the rest joining the union and thus prevent the particular representative 
from being elected. Further employer can start his own union and maintain an 
artificial membership and thus influence the election to a large extent. In this 
connexion I may mention that an employer dismissed five members all of whom had 
signed the application for registration of the union. I wish to add that workers 
made anxious enquiries in the method of election and laid stress that they should 
not be singled out as members of trade unions for election purposes. So I suggest 
that all those who are in employment for six months prior to the preparation of 
electoral rolls should be included as voters. It may be possible to make a change 
and include trade unions as constituencies when the employees adopt a less hostile 
attitude and pursue a more enlightened policy and when trade unions can be more 
assertive as a result of the standard of the membership being high. This may 
lead to the question as to the fostering and encourgement of trade unionism. The 
workers of trade unions are exempt from certain civil and criminal proceedings 
under sections 17, 18 and 19 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. This itself 
is a privilege to encourage trade unionism, though further improvements can be 
made to confer greater privileges. 


A fresh privilege could be included by entitling honorary members and officers 
of registered trade unions who are not workers to be eligible to stand for election 
in labour constituencies enforcing no residential restrictions. Great care should be 
taken in forming constituencies as not to be unwieldy and covering large areas, 
as candidates cannot afford to incur large expenditure in travelling and propaganda 
with their limited means. 


Outsiders: The position of outsiders is intricately connected with the 
elections. The labour movement has been started by outsiders and practically 
run by them at present. I have no doubt that this would continue on for a few 
years more. Considering the education of the workers and the policy of the 
employers the association of outsiders is imperative for the welfare and growth of 
trade unionism at present. It is impossible for the workers, dependent on the 
employers for their livelihood, to voice fearlessly the desires and aspirations of 
labour. To exclude outsiders and ca;- workers would be depriving the labourers 
their free choice of a proper representative. 
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54. Memorandum by the National Trades Union Federation. 

PART 1. " 

PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

The question of labour representation in the provincial and central legislatures 
in India under the new constitution has been the subject of discussion since 1927-28, 
The Royal Commission on Labour in India strongiy recommended the continuance 
of labour representation and observed: — 

“ If special representation is to be given to industrial labour, the method 
which in our view is most likely to be effective in securing the return to 
the legislatures of the best representatives of labour is that of elec- 
tion by registered trade unions.” 

The Indian Franchise Committee in paragraph 240 of its report endorsed the con- 
tinuance of special labour representation and in paragraph 246 accepted the pro- 
posals of a number of provinces for the establishment of trade union seats in their 
legislatures. It, however, thought that to prescribe representation through trade 
unions as the sole method of representation of labour and to offer no alternative 
would be contrary to the interests of labouring population as a whole, because there 
might be cases where trade unions did not exist or were too weak to be entrusted 
with the function of representation. The Committee thought therefore, that it 
was “ necessary to provide, in addition, another form of representation through 
special labour constituencies of the type described in paragraph 250 ” of its report. 

Special Labour constituencies — an additional and not altemcctive, method, 

2. The recommendation of the Indian Franchise Committee to set up trade 
union constituencies, wherever possible, and special labour constituencies, where 
necessary, has been, we find, interpreted by some provincial Governments and pro- 
vincial Delimitation Committees to mean that the Committee has recommended 
special labour constituencies as an alternative to trade union constituencies. We 
further find that these Governments and provincial Delimitation Committees have 
recommended special labour constituencies in preference to trade union constituencies. 
The National Trade Union Federation submits that this interpretation 
is unwarranted and the preference given to special labour constituencies wholly 
unjustifiable. A careful study of Chapter IX of the Indian Franchise Committee’s 
report which deals with representation of labour in provincial legislatures, makes 
it abundantly clear that the Committee has given preference to trade union consti- 
tuencies and suggested special labour constituencies as an additional, and not an 
alternative, method of representation to meet those cases where trade unions do 
not exist or are too weak. Now that the principle of special labour representation 
has been laid down in the Government of India Act, 1936, it only remains for us to 
urge that the submission made by us should be accepted as the only correct inter- 
pretation of what the Indian Franchise Committee wanted to convey regarding the 
method of such representation. 

Special Labour constituencies — A temporary method, 

3. In the light of what we have stated above, the next question we have^ to 
consider is where exactly it may be necessary to set up special labour constituencies. 
The Lothian Committee has stated that such constituencies may be ^ necessary 
where trade unions do not exist or are too weak. Where, as for example, in Assa.m, 
trade unions do not exist, the recommendation of the Lothian Committee is definite. 
It suggests in such cases the setting up of special labour constituencies. In other 
cases, the ordinary method of representation through trade union constituencies 
is to prevail. This view of the Lothian Committee was earlier supported by the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India which stated that if the trade union method 
“ was found to be impracticable in any case, recourse would be necessary for a time 
to some other method ”. We emphasise the words for a time ” and sugge^ that 
the special labour constituencies where thay may be set up owing to the absence 
of trade unions or the latter being too weak, should be seated for the purposes o1 
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the first election only. The position should be examined on the eve of the subse- 
quent elections and that the special labour constituencies should be replaced by trade 
union constituencies wherever the trade unions have come into existence or are not 
too weak. 

AUeged weakness of trade unions. 

4. We may be permitted to state that the test of determining the alleged 
weakness of trade unions is illusory. The tendency on the part of Governments 
and employers is to judge the strength of trade unions by their membership relatively 
to the total number of workers in the particular industry. According to them, 
unless a trade union contains as members a certain percentage of workers engaged 
in a particular industry, it is not considered as representative. We venture to sub- 
mit that this argument is highly fallacious and trust that it will not weigh with the 
Indian Delimitation Committee. In the jfirst place, it should be borne in mind, 
that labour representation, liice the representation given to trade and commerce 
is a functional representation ; that is to say, it is a representation given to an 
interest. In such kind of representation, it is the importance of the interest and 
not its numercial strength, that matters. For example, the representation given 
to commercial and industrial organisations is not given on the basis of their 
numerical strength. In fact the number of traders and commercial men and also 
individual industrialists who are outside any organised associations, is far in excess 
of those who are members of such bodies ; and yet in determining the method of 
representation for these interests, no regard is ever paid to the claims of the unor- 
ganised majority and the existing organisations are made the basis of representa- 
tion without regard to their numbers. We therefore submit that to apply one basis 
of representation to the commercial organisations and another to labour unions is 
to create an unfair discrimination and should not find favour with the Indian Delimi- 
tation Committee. 

5. In the second place, we may point out that the present principal legis- 
latures in India are elected by an electorate which does not exceed more than 2*8 
per cent, of the Indian population. In the case of the present Legislative Assembly, 
the electorate is not more than 1 per cent, of the entire population. Even 
under the new constitution the legislatures will not represent more than 15 per 
cent, of the population. And yet both the present and future legislatures are 
considered sufficiently representative of the people. Thirdly, it cannot be claimed 
that the representation for labour has been fixed on the basis of its numerical 
strength among the Indian population. As stated before, it is a functional, 
and not a numerical, representation. It is obviously unfair first to grant repre- 
sentation of labour wholly inadequate to its numerical strength and then to be too 
critical about the strength of organised labour as the channel of such representa- 
tion. Fourthly, of all the special interests created, labour is most cosmopolitan 
in its sympathies and therefore it stands to reason that the method of its repre- 
sentation should be considered with fairness, if not with an indulgence. On these 
grounds, we urge that the trade unions in the country are sufficiently representative 
of the working classes and should therefore alone be made the constituencies for 
election. 

6. Impracticability of Special Labour Constituencies . — One more reason for 
conferring on trade unions the right of electing labour representatives, instead of 
setting up special labour constituencies is furnished by the Bombay Delimitation 
Committee. It is pointed out in paragraphs 45 to 47 of the report that even as they 

to-day the trade unions are sufficiently representative of the industrial popula- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency and that the constitution of special labour consti- 
tuencies, far from meeting a well-felt need, will lead to over-lapping, create anomalies 
and are impracticable. We venture to submit that the arguments the Bombay 
Delimitation Committee has employed against special labour constituencies, apply 
with equal force to other presidencies and provinces and deserve to be seriously 
considered by the Indian Delimitation Committee. 

Trade funion constituencies. 

7. Qualification ^^ — ^In the trade unions constituencies, the question with regard 
to the qualifications of (1) a trade union, (2) electors for the election of delegates. 
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(3) candidates and the method of election are important. They have been briefly 
dealt with in paragraphs 247 to 252 of the Indian Eranchise Committee’s report • 
and they have also been dealt with more exhaustively in the report of the Bombay 
Delimitation Committee. The final views of the Government of Bombay on these 
matters are given in paragraph 20 of the report of the Government of Bombay on 
the delimitation of constituencies in the Presidency of Bombay and Sind. The views 
of the Indian Franchise Committee and the Bombay Government are identical 
except on one or two matters such as the method of election in a sint^le area and the 
candidate’s qualifications. The National Trades Union Federation is inclined to 
accept the final recommendations of the Government of Bombay. The recommenda- 
tions of the latter are meant only for the Bombay Presidency. We stroncrly re- 
commend that they should be applied to other presidencies and provinces as well. 

8. Jiailwa^ Workers —As the Committee is probably aware that the Railway 
Administrations in India operate in more than one presidency and province and 
that railway workers under one administration will be living under different pro- 
vincial administrations. When these workers are organised in a trade union, the 
union is ordinarily registered at the headquarters of the Railway Administration. 
But its members are necessarily scattered over more than one province. As mem- 
bers of registered trade unions, these workers should be entitled to vote at the elec- 
tions of labour representatives in the provinces where they reside and work. But 
as will often be the case, the registration of these unions will have taken place in a 
province different from the one where they are living. If, as is proposed by the 
Bombay Delimitation Committee, the union itself must be registered in the pro- 
vince where the vote is to be exercised, a substantial number of the members of the 
railway unions will be deprived of their franchise. In some places they will not be 
entitled to vote, because the union of which they are members is not registered there ; 
in others they will lose the vote because they are not residing in the province where 
the union is registered. We feel certain this anomally was never intended to be 
embodied in the recommendations of the Bombay Delimitation Committee. We 
are sure that it is only required to be pointed out to secure for the railway workers 
the right of vote regardless of the place of registration of the trade unions of which 
they are members. 


SpecAal labour constituencies. 

9. Overlapping of trade union and special labour constituencies . — Reverting 
again to the question of special labour constituencies, we desire to draw the atten- 
tion of the Endian Delimitation Committee to paragraph 253 of the Indian Franchise 
Committee’s report in which the Committee has emphasised “ the extreme import- 
ance of avoiding any overlapping between the trade union and the special labour 
constituencies in the same industry or in the same geographical area ”. According 
to this expression of opinion the field of special labour constituencies must necessarily 
be extremely limited. In a particular industry or area where a trade union of 
100 members exists, the Indian Franchise Committee b}’^ its recommendation for- 
bids the formation of a special labour constituency. This argument is reinforced 
by the viev/s ot the Bombay Delimitation Committee. Except perhaps in Assam, 
therefore, there is hardly any scope and necessity for the constitution of special 
labour constituencies. Where in a geographical area an important industry has 
no trade union, the labour seat for such industry should be given to a trade union 
or unions in any other geographical area or areas in the same province where the 
same industry exists. Tt is unnecessary to give undue importance to territorial 
considerations in this respect. The object to be aimed at should be the effective- 
ness of labour representation which a trade union method alone can secure. 

10. If, in spite of these considerations, it is decided to set uo special labour 
constituencies in any areas, we submit that the proposal we made in paragraph 
3 of this memorandum should be sympathetically considered and accepted. We 
rei)eat that the special labour constituencies should be set up only for the first 
election, that the position should be examined at the time of the second and sub- 
sequent elections and that the special labour constituencies should be replaced by 
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trade union constituencies wherever the trade unions have by that time come into 
existence or are not too weak. 

11. Qualif cations , — The size of the special labour constituencies, qualifications 
for electors and candidates and the method of election present no small difficulties. 
The Indian Franchise Committee has recommended that the workers of any factory 
employing a minimum number of 10 persons should be included in the special labour 
constituencies. If this recommendation is accepted, we are afraid that the consti- 
trencies would be too unwieldy and unmanageable, particularly having regard to 
the fact that the labour seats are so few. The cost of running an election would be 
also prohibitive. Moreover, if the special labour constituencies are set up in 
selected areas, the educative value of the election would be denied to the workers 
from areas which would be excluded. We therefore think that special labour 
constituencies are neither desirable nor workable. If, however, as an exception, 
special labour constituencies must be set up in the absence of any other form of 
representation, we suggest that the method of rotation would best serve the object 
and, while restricting the constituencies within manageable proportions, would also 
retain for them the educative value of elections. 

12. With regard to the elector’s qualifications under the special labour consti- 
tuencies, the Indian Franchise Committee has suggested that (1) the elector should 
be of 21 years of age, (2) he should have continuous employment for six months in a 
factory, (3) the cleric^ and supervisory staff should be excluded from being put on 
the electoral roll, and (4) the foremen, sardars. jobbers, mistris and the like might 
be included in the electoral roll, but should not be included to candidates. We 
are inclined to accept these suggestions. 

13. Even if all the difficulties pointed out in this memorandum are got over 
the biggest danger in setting up special labour constituencies still remains, namely 
that almost invariably the persons retimned through such constituencies will neither 
be the workers nor their real representatives but more often it will be the employer 
who will directly or indirectly secure representation. And where this does not 
happen, the representative will be a jobber or a ebargeman or other creature of the 
employer. In these cases the representation of the workers may be colourable and 
the object of creating these constituencies will be frustrated. This point is appro- 
priately brought out in the report of the Indian Franchise Committee which says 
that “ the balance of advantage rests on the whole with avoiding too rigid a restriction 
of the limits, within which a candidate for the special labour constituencies may 
le chosen”. The Committee was no doubt divided in prescribing the candidate’s 
qualifications. Some thought that no restrictions should be placed on the candidate’s 
qualifications. In other words any voter in any constituency should, in their 
opinion, be permitted to contest the labour seats. Others thought that some res- 
trictions were necessary. They therefore suggested that a candidate for the special 
labour constituency should be an elector in that constituency or a member or an 
official of a registered trade union. They in addition suggested certain disqualifica- 
tions. They thought that sardars, jobbers, head-jobbers and persons standing in a 
siicilar relation to the workers should not be eligible to stand as candidates in special 
labour constituencies. We attach considerable importance to the candidates’ quali- 
fications in the special labour constituencies. We are doubtful whether a special 
labour constituency will be able to retmrn a candidate who will be genuinely able to 
ventilate the grievances of the workers. In such a constituency, the employer and 
his subordinate officials may not have much difficulty in influencing the election and 
returning a candidate of their choice. If this happens, labour representation will be 
a mere mockery. Secondly, if the qualifications are confined only to the voters 
in the special labour constituency, the candidate elected may find it difficult to go 
against the employers so long as he continues his employment in a factory. Thirdly, 
if no restrictions are placed on the candidates’ qualifications, it is not unlikely that a 
capitalist may be returned from a labour constituency. It is, therefore, our con- 
sidered opinion that it is not only desirable to prescribe candidates’ qualifications 
but it is also necessary to prescribe their disqualifications. We urge that the sardars, 
head-jobbers, jobbers, mistris and persons in a similar relation to the workers should 
be prohibited from standing as candidates in special labour constituencies. We 
also urge that in addition to the electors in such constituencies, a member or an official 
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of a registered union in the province in which the constituencies preset up should 

be eligible to stand as a candidate. In cases where there is uo registoed trade 
union, we suggest that the right to contest the labour seats should be thrown 
open to the ordinary voters in general constituencies only. 

Mixed trade union and special labour constituencies, 

14. A reference may be made to the attempt made in certain quarters to set 
up mixed trade union and special labour constituencies in the same area. The Sind 
Delimitation Committee has, for example, recommended such a mixed constituency 
for the only labour scat in that province. The setting up of such a constituenov 
goes directly against the recommendation of the Indian Franchise Committee. 
When the latter has discouraged the simultaneous existence of trade union and 
special labour constituoncies in the same area or the same industry, it follows almost 
logically that the Committee could not have countenanced the formation of mixed 
constituencies. Such a mixed constituency would in effect be a variant of the 
special labour constituency. The electors commg through trade unions would also 
be on the electoral roll of the labour constituency by virtue of their employment in 
factories. This double registration of one man is merely a waste of time", labour 
and money without conferring on him any additional right. There is thus no 
particular merit or advantage in such mixed constituencies, and we are glad that 
the Government of Bombay disapproved of the recommendation of the Sind 
Delimitation Committee and recommended a trade union constituency. We 
trust that the Indian Delimitation Committee would take the same view of 
the mixed constituencies as that taken by the Government of Bombay and will 
not recommend such a constituency anywhere in India. 


PART n. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

15. The Indian Franchise Committee considered the following three alternative 
methods of labour representation in the Federal Lower House, dz . : — 

(a) election through trade unions ; 

(b) election through special labour constituencies ; and 

(c) election through the combination of both ; and recommended the jSrst 

method. We whole-heartedly endorse this recommendation and we 
hope that the Indian Delimitation Committee would accept it. 

16. The Indian Franchise Committee pointed out in paragraph 423 of its report 
that in the case of plantation labour and the jute industry, where trade unions do 
not exist or are too weak at present, the method of labour representation should be 
further considered at the time of the delimitation of constituencies. Although the 
plantation obtains in more than one province in India, it is more extensive in Assam. 
It is therefore reasonable, and particularly because of the limited number of labour 
seats, that the representation for plantation labour should go to Assam. In that 
province no trade union for plantation labour at present exists. We are therefore 
afraid that a special labour constituency may have to be created for this purpose. 
But we emphasise that such a constituency should be created only for the first election 
and that, as we have pointed out in paragraph 3 of this memorandum, the position 
should be examined at the time of the second and subsequent elections with a view 
to replacing the special labour constituency by a trade union constituency if a trade 
union has come into existence or has ceased to be too weak. 

17. In the case of the jute industry, however, there is no justification for the 
creation of a special labour constituency inasmuch as trade unionism does exist 
there for a number of years. It may be that trade unionism may not be so stro^ as 
we would like it to be. But the creation of a trade union constituency would un- 
doubtedly stimulate the development in that direction. While, on the other hand 
the creation of a special labour constituency can only lead to further postponement 
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of such consummation. We stated full 5 ’’ in paragraphs 4 and 5 of this memorandum 
our reasons supported by eminent authorities why even small unions should be 
regarded as representative of the industries concerned ; and these hold good equally 
in the matter of labour representation in the Federal Lower House. We therefore 
urge that the jute industry should be given labour representation through a trade 
union constituency. 

18. Qualifications . — For the trade union constituencies we urge the same quali- 
fications for trade unions as those recommended for the provincial legislatures. 
With regard to the qualifications of electors and candidates, we endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Franchise Committee made in paragraph 423 of its report. 
Where, however, they differ from those of the Government of Bombay in its final 
report with regard to the Bombay Legislative Assembly, we support the view of that 
Government and we trust that it will be accepted by the Indian Delimitation 
Committe for the whole of India. 

19. In the case of special labour constituency, if one is created anywhere, we- 
make the same recommendations regarding its size, elector’s and candidate’s quali- 
fications, as those we have made in paragraphs 11, 12 and 13 of this memorandum. 
We desire to emphafsise the importance of prescribing the candidate’s qualifications 
and disqualifications which we have dealt with in paragraph 13 and we urge that 
the suggestions we have made in this behalf should be accepted by the Indian Defi- 
mitation Committee. 


65. A note by B. Shiva Rao on Labour Representation in the Provincial 
Legislatures under the Government oi India Act. 

I desire to supplement the memorandum on labour representation which I sent 
to the Madras Delimitation Committee, as I did not deal in it with certain points. 
In this note I propose to deal only with labour representation for the provincial 
legislatures. 

I have been associated with the labour movement in India since 1919 and have 
considerable experience of trade unions, especially in the Madras Presidency. I am, 
or have been, connected with the following Unions: (1) The Madras Labour 
Union for Textile Workers ; (2) The M. S. M. Railway Union ; (3) The Labour Union, 
Ranipet ; (4) The Port Trust Workers’ Union, Madras ; (5) The Jute Workers’ 
Union, Nellimarla ; (6) The Madura Textile Union ; (7) The Papanasam Textile 
Union ; (8) The Tuticorin Textile Union ; (9) The Match Factory Workers’ Union, 
Madras, ( 10) The Textile Workers’ Union, Koilpatti. The majority of them are regis- 
tered under tlie Trades Union Act of 1926. I am also a Vice-President of the National 
Trades Union Federation. I was one of the advisers to the Indian Workers’ dele- 
gate to the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1929 and 1930. I was one 
of the delegates on behalf of Indian labour to the first and second sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference in London in 1930 and 1931. I was one of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1933 to give 
evidence on behalf of the National Trades Union Federation. 

The Royal Commission on Labour, after visiting all the provinces and taking 
evidence, came to certain conclusions about the different types of unions in existence. 
At the bottom of the scale, the report stated, came those Unions which represented 
practically an imaginary membership and little more than one or two self-seeking 
men. But it went on to add that “ this type of valueless growth was more charac- 
teristic of Bengal than of other provinces and was becoming rare even there.” On 
a higher level were placed “ ad hoc Unions, organisations designed to secure some 
definite and immediate objects,” which came into existence in the years following 
the close of the War. But the Commission expressed the opinion to which I would 
invite the attention of the Committee, that “the majority of Unions are now per- 
manent and regular organisations.” 

A few remarks about the working of registered Trade Unions may not be out 
of place. Though the Trade Union Act of 1926 permits outsiders to be members of 
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the executive of a Union up to a maximum of half the total number, many Unions 
have deliberately adopted the practice of reducing their number to a minimum in 
order to encourage the -workers to undertake an increasing share of the responsibility 
of conducting the affairs of the Union. To the extent that the funds of a Union 
permi , various benefits are given to active members, such as death benefit, legal and 
other forms of assistance in eases of workmen’s compensation, maternity benefit, 

J^eneraUy speaking, a worker, in order to qualify himself for these union benefits, 
should have been an active member of the union for a minimum period of 
srs or twelve months, which means that he should have paid his monthly subscrip- 
tion regularly for that period. 

The executive of a Union, which is elected every year in accordance with the 
rules of the Union, discusses matters of common interest at its meetings, and its 
decisions are placed before the general body of workers for approval, before further 
steps are taken. Bills, for example, whether of the Central or the Provincial legis- 
lature, relating to labour are discussed clause by clause by the executive and its 
opinion is communicated to the authorities after it has been supported by the general 
body of members. In the event of a dispute with an employer, the points at issue 
are discussed and the views of the Union are communicated to the employer with a 
view to amicable settlement. When it is deemed necessary to declare a strike, 
the question is discussed both at meetings of the executive and of the general body 
and due notice is given to the employer. The funds of the Union are administered by 
the executive. It is open to any member of the Union to inspect the account books 
of the Union and the certificate of a qualified auditor is published annually for the 
benefit of the members, and a copy is forwarded to the Registrar for Trade Unions in 
the Province. 

The process of registration is as follows. At least seven members of a Union 
(or workers intending to start a Union) should sign an application on a form which 
is supplied by the Registrar of Trade Unions of the Province. With the application 
must be submitted the draft rules of membership and many particulars, including 
the names and addresses of the applicants, the amount of subscription proposed to 
be levied, etc. The Registrar of Trade Unions — in some provinces he is also work- 
men’s Compensation Commissioner and Labour Commissioner — scrutinises the appli- 
cation and the rules, satisfies himself that the application is a genuine one and 
issues a certificate of registration if he is satisfied, or rejects it. In fact, 
registration of a Union necessitates, as the Royal Commission pointed out 
in its report in the chapter on Trade Unions, “ a regular constitution, 
a periodical audit, the composition of the executive so that a majority may be 
workers and the separation of political funds which can be collected from only those 
members who are willing to contribute.” 

The question has been discussed whether registered Trade Unions should form 
constituencies for labour or whether an alternative method should be suggested, 
such as a special labour constituency. I heartily endorse the following observation 
of the Commission : 

“ If special representation is to be given to industrial labour, the method which 
in our view is most likely to be effective in securing the return to the legislatures of 
the best representatives of labour, is that of election by registered Trade Unions. 
The working of this method should also exercise an important influence on the healthy 

development of trade unionism regards the 

details we recommend the setting up in each province of a special tribunal to deter- 
minfe before each election the weight which should be given to each registered 
Trade Union, The tribunal might consist of three members unconnected with 
industry or labour and presided over by a high judicial officer. The Registrar 
of Trade Unions should not be a member, but should give the tribuna,! such assistance 
as they require. The grant of the vote should be limited to Unions which have 
been registered for not less than one year, and it would be the duty of the tribunal, 
after such investigation as was necessary in the case of each Umon, to determme the 
actual paying membership and to allocate votes accordingly. 
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I am not in favour, however, of indirect elections through electoral colleges 
composed of delegates to be elected by the members of each Union. I feel strongly 
that the advantages of direct election are great and labour should not be deprived 
of these advantages. The creation of electoral colleges is open, in my opinion, to 
grave objections. It is essential that active members of registered Trade Unions 
should have the unqualified right to elect their representatives to the legislatures ; the 
larger the number of voters, the less will be the possibilities of corrupt practices at 
elections. With a large electorate it is the candidates who can justify their claims 
by reasons of their experience, disinterested service to the movement and intimate 
knowledge of the needs of the workers that can best hope to succeed in the elections. 
Workers who will form the electorates are generally familiar with the technique of 
elections. 

It is true that the Trade Union movement has not developed in all the provinces 
to the same degree or in the same manner. It is also true that the number 
of workers enrolled as members of trade unions, especially of registered 
trade unions, is a small fraction of the total number of industrial workers in the 
country. But it would be easy to overrate the importance of this point. The 
question really is not whether a majority ‘or a minority of the workers are members 
of Trade Unions, but whether representation given to registered Unions would enable 
those who would get into the legislatures of the future to represent the legitimate 
desires and grievances of industrial labour as a whole. I have no hesitation in 
answering the question in this form in an unqualified affirmative. 

In this connection, I would cite the opinion of the Royal Commission that “ the 
fact that a Union consists of only a minority of employers is no adequate reason for 
withholding recognition ” ; also that “ a movement which is facing so many diffi- 
culties cannot be expected to begin with the stage achieved in other countries through 
long experience and after many vicissitudes. Responsibility can be developed by 
power and experience. If relationships and co-operation are to be withheld until 
individual Unions, or the movement generally, attain vigorous health, that stage 
is likely to be long deferred.” 

I have no doubt in my mind that the creation of trade union constituencies 
would lead, as the Royal Commission on Labour confidently assumed, to the healthy 
development of trade unionism in this country. If the number of Unions and of 
registered Unions is not greater than it is, in spite of the fact that the Act has been 
on the Statute Book since 1926, one main reason is to be found in the unfortunate 
hostility of many employers even today to the idea of a workers’ organisation. 
From personal experience, I may observe that in several industrial centres workers 
are afraid to come forward openly to join a Union for fear of victimisation. Em- 
ployers as a class have not yet realised the truth contained in a wise observation of 
the Commission. 

“It is in the power to combine that labour has the only effective safeguard 
against exploitation and the only lasting security against inhumane conditioxis 

Nor is labour the only party that will benefit from a sound 

development of the Trade Union movement. Employers and the public generally 
should welcome its growth. Some form of organisation is inevitable, since the need 
is acute and is bound to evoke a response. If that response does not take the form of 
a properly organised Trade Union movemervtf it may assume a mare dangerous formJ*^ 
(my underlining). 

Moreover, on account of the serious economic depression of the last five or six 
years and the growing unemployment among industrial workers in India, they have 
not the same confidence in the movement that they had in earlier years. The 
movement, as a whole, is at a low ebb at the present jimcture. But the same 
phenomenon has been observed in several countries of the West where trade unionism 
has been in existence for a much longer period than in India. But I venture to 
suggest that it would not be right to assume that the existing conditions will remain 
unchanged in the years to come. The abnormal economic conditions of the present 
cannot continue for ever. With a revival of trade and a gradual return of pros- 
perity, the workers’ movement is bound to show greater virility. 
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I wou^ld, therefore, strongly support the proposal made by Unions in several 
parts of the country that the labour seats should be reserved entirely for registered 
Trade Unicm^ The Franchise Committee was in favour of giving representation 
to registered Trade Unions, but seemed to be influenced by the consideration that in 
some areas Unions may either be too weak to be entrusted with the responsibility 
or not exist at all. In such cases, the Committee suggested the creation of special 
labour const^uencies. For the reasons mentioned in previous paragraphs, which 
are supported by the recommendations of the Royal Commission, I adhere to the 
view that only registered Trade Unions should be recognised a»s constituencies. If, 
liowever, an important industry is likely to go without representation because 
of the conditions envisaged by the Franchise Committee, I would agree to a special 
labour constituency for the first elections only. lam certain that the fear of 
losing the privilege will stimulate the growth of a registered Trade Union before 
the second elections take place. If, however, the Committee should take the view 
that such recommendation w'^ould involve the risk of labour going without repre- 
sentation at the second and subsequent elections, I shall not object to the proposal 
that special labour constituencies may continue in those industrial areas until such 
time as registered Trade Unions do not come into existence. 

Reference has been made in certain quarters to the possibility of bogus Unions 
coining into existence. The view of the Royal Commission on this point has already 
been quoted. It should not be overlooked that the proposal is that only registered 
Trade Unions should be given the right to return labour representatives. Regis- 
tration implies a preliminary and detailed scrutiny by the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. There 'wdll, also, be the amnual audit by a certified auditor, and the possi- 
bility of cancellation of registration by the Registrar. Further some machinery 
(preferably a Tribunal as recommended by the Royal Commission) will have to be 
devised to examine the claims of membership of each registered Union and endorse 
thoir validity. Jt is inconceivable that a bogus Union can successfully over- 
come these obstacles. I would add also that direct election by the members of 
registered Trade Unions would effootivoly prevent bogus Unions being started in 
sufficiont numbers to capture labour seats. I agree with the opinion of the Royal 
Commission that “ the leader who is not honestly working for the good of a Union 
is not likely to have a long innings unless he is assisted by persecution. The less 
healthy traits in a Union are more lilmiy to be eliminated by toleration than by 
repression 

A good deal has also been said in some quarters about the danger of commu- 
pi;,ts capturing labour seats. That danger seems to me to he grossly exaggerated. 
The National Trades Union Federation was started in 1929 because of fundamental 
differences of opinion with the communist elements in the original All-India Trade 
Union Congress. The Federation has functioned actively during the last six years 
in the face of great difficulties, and communist influences have in no appreciable 
way affected its course or its policy. The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation is 
another example of a large workers’ organisation which has successfully withstood 
communist influences. It is possible that individual Unions may succumb for a 
time to such influences. But I w'ould affiim with some confidence that the move- 
ment has been in existence for a sufficient number of years to develop on its own 
lines. The fact that the Government of India and the Railway Board have accorded 
recognition to the two All-India organisations mentioned above is an important 
consideration. “ Responsibility ”, in the words of the Royal Commission, “ can 
be developed by power and experience ”. The communists’ most powerful argii- 
ment with the worker is that constitutional methods have failed to improve his 
ioL The best antidote for communist propaganda is therefore a well-directed and 
comprehensive social and economic programme. 

There is also the much-discussed question whether outsiders connected with 
the Trade Unions should be permitted to contest labour seats. One of two pro- 
vinces have recommended that only actual workers should be returned as labom 
representatives. I take, my stand, in opposing this recommendation, on the 
observation of the Franchise Committee : We regard it as essential that the pro- 

vincial legislatures should contain representatives of labour who can watch 
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the provincial admimstra.tion of general labour policy and cau re]>resont the 
legitimate desire and grievances of the industrial labouring classes.’’ 

The question for decision before the Committee is whether actual workers can 
discharge these responsibilities effectively. No one is more conscious or apprecia- 
tive than myself of the splendid qualities of the Indian worker. But once again 
I would roly on the following words of the Royal Commission : 

“ No man who is doing a day’s work in a factory or a mine or on a railway can 
find the time or energy necessary for the work. Further, the actual worker, even 
with the best of employers, cannot display sufficient independence to defend ade- 
quately the Union’s interests.” 

The same argument applies with even greater force to work inside a legislature. 
No worker can afford, in my opinion, to be away from his factory for possibly several 
months every year to do justice to his constituency in the legislature. On this con- 
sideration alone, even apart from the other points urged above, I think it would be 
impossible in practice to find actual workers to stand as candidates. 

So far as outsiders are concerned, I am content to accopt the view of the Royal 
Commission : 

“At present the Unions depena for their leaders mainly on social workers, law- 
yers and other professional and public men. A few of these have interested them- 
selves in the movement in order to secure private and personal ends. The majority,, 
however, are actuated by an earnest desire to assist labour. The work involves 
much toil and many discouragements, is nearly always unpaid and brings more 
criticism than thanks. Our survey of the position will show sufficiently clearly how 
necessary the assistance of these men has been in the past. The movement could not 
possibly have reached its present stage without them and for many years to come 
there is liliely to be a useful field of service for all those who are anxious to assist.” 

At the same time I would add that the “outsiders” in the Trades Union move- 
ment have always striven to give every possible encouragement to workers and ex- 
w'orkers to assume positions of leadership and responsibility. In several Unions they 
occupy such positions, and in making up the annual delegation to the Internabional 
Labour Conference at Geneva, this consideration is prominently borne in mind. 
But I venture to make the suggestion to the Committee that it should be left to the 
unfettered discretion of the Trades Unions themselves to decide whom they send to 
the legislatures to champion the cause of labour, whether workers or eo;- workers or 
outsiders who are members of their Executive Committees. I am clear in my mind 
that any such restriotiou on the Unions as proposed by one or two provinces would be 
grossly unfaii* to labour itself and defeat the object for which special representation 
is granted. 

If my proposal is accepied and labour seats are assigned only to registered Trades 
Unions (under conditions specified in the preceding paragraphs), there are some other 
considerations which I would place before the Committee. It would be necessary 
to safeguard the interests of workers in the different industries. Railway Workers’ 
Unions, generally speaking, are far more developed than other types of organisa- 
tion, and count their membership in thousands. There is necessity, therefore, for 
limiting the number of seats which Railway Unions may have in the provincial legis- 
latures. Railways being essentially a central subject, I thinlt one seat generally 
would be enough in each province for Railway Unions (exceptions being made in 
the case of Bengal and Bombay in view of the larger number of labour seats in these 
provinces, and two may be assigned). The claims of important industries and of 
categories of workers in each province must also be considered, such as jute in Bengal, 
mining in Behar, cotton textiles in Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras, sea- 
men in Bombay and Bengal. Finally, I suggest that the remaining seats should be 
made general labour seats (within the limits of their being available only for regis- , 
tered Trades Unions). 

I attach vital importance to the desirability of labour representatives maintain- 
ing a close contact with their constituencies. Constituencies should not be unwieldy ^ 
in size, and it is necessary to bear in mind that labour representatives, perhaps even 
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more than others will not be in a position to travel over large areas. On the other 
hand, I am against enfranchising Unions in certain industrial centres only, and de- 
priving for all time Unions in less favoured centres of the opportunity of actively 
influencing the decisions of the legislature. I would, therefore, suggest for the con- 
sideration of the Committee that the principle of rotation may be borne in mind. 
It may be <^pen to criticism : but there is precedent for it in the allocation of seats to 
the smaller Indian States in the Federal Legislature. Also, in my opinion, it affords a 
workable compromise between the two essential considerations enunciated in this 
paragraph. 

To sum up my general proposals : (1) only registered Trades Unions should be 
regarded as constituencies for the special labour seats in each province ; (2) voting 
should be toect, by all the members of such Unions and not through electoral col- 
leges ; (3) in areas where such Unions do not exist, or are too weak to be entrusted 
with the responsibility, provisional arrangements may be recommended for special 
labour constituencies, but only for a temporary period ; (4) there should be no res- 
trictions placed upon Unions in electing their representatives, whether workers, 
ea;- workers or outsiders who are members of their Executive Committees ; (5) while 
the claims of Railway workers and of important industries and categories of workers 
should receive duo consideration, those of the smaller Unions should not be allowed 
to go into the background ; (6) in allocating seats on the basis of industries, the im- 
portance of keeping constituencies within reasonable limits as regards size and dis- 
tances should be borne in mind; (7) the principle of giving different industrial centres 
an opportunity in turns of sending their representatives to the legislatures should 
have some application. 

Ha\dng indicated at some length my views on labour representation in the pro- 
vincial legislatures, I shall deal briefly with the concrete proposals made in Madras. 
Two seats out of the six, in my opinion, should be reserved for the textile workers’ 
unions. There are three important centres of the textile industry in the Presidency : 
(1) Madras City ; ( 2 ) Madura and Tinnevelly Districts ; (3) Coimbatore Town and 
District. There have been registered Unions in the first two centres for a number of 
years. In view of the importance of Madras City I would suggest the allocation of 
one seat to the textile Unions in Madras. The second may go to the textile Unions 
in Madura and Tinnevelly Districts for the first election and to the textile unions 
in Coimbatore for the second, if by then a Union or Unions should spring up at that 
centre. I am against the proposal now made that textile Unions in Madras City, 
Madura and Tinnevelly Districts may be given one seat. The distance between 
Madras City and these two southern-most districts of the Presidency is 350 to 400 
miles and the proposal made can be justified on no intelligible ground. Railways 
being a central subject, I would suggest only one seat for Railway labour in 
the Presidency in the provincial legislature, it being assigned to the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway Unions for al- 
ternate elections. One seat, I would suggest, may be given to port and 
dockyard labour. A suggestion has been made in Madras that such workers at 
Madras, Cochin and Vizagapatam may be given one seat. I would suggest that 
the seat may be given to Madras City for the first election and when Unions have 
sprung up at the other two ports, the principle of rotation may be applied in respect 
of the seats. The remaining two seats should be thrown open for general election 
by registered Trade Unions grouping the Unions on some territorial basis so as to 
prevent the constituencies from being unwieldy in size. Hero again, if necessaiy, 
the principle of the seats going in rotation to groups of indur?trial centres may be 
applied. At present there are a number of active registered Unions in particular 
districts — such as the Jute Workers’ Union, Nellimarla, Vizagapatam District ; the 
Ranipet Labour Union, Ranipet, North Arcot District ; the Tile Workers’ Union, 
Calicut, Malabar District. The possibility, however, should not be overlooked of 
new Unions springing up in some other districts ; the grant of the privilege of re- 
turning labour representatives to registered Trade Unions is bound, in my opinion, 
to act as a stimulant to trade unionism throughout the Presidency. At a later stage, 
(say, after a period of three elections or at the end of ten years, whichever may be 
shorter) the number of reserved seats for the textile industry may be reduced to one, 
the extra seat being thrown open for general election by registered Trade Unions in 
the Presidency. 
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It is possible that the attention of the Committee may be drawn to the need for 
representation of unorganised labour in the Madras Presidency. The most import- 
ant industry to be mentioned under this category is tanning. But I would observe 
that tanneries employ almost wholly labour drawn from the scheduled castes, and it 
will not therefore be necessary to provide for their separate representation. 

In conclusion, I would invite the attention of the Committee to the fact that 
labour will have no hope of representation in the provincial upper chambers through 
direct election on the francliise proposals recently announced by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. In these circumstances, I would suggest that the Committee should con- 
sider the desirability of making a recommendation in the report that the Instrument 
of Instruotions of the Governors of those provinces in which upper chambers will be 
established should contain definite directions to the effect that in making nomina- 
tions they should bear in mind the claims of labour for representation. 


66. Extracts from the evidence of Mr. B. Shiva Rao, M,A., President^ 
Madras Labour Union. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935* 

The Hovlble Mr* Justice Din Muharnrmd. — Do you want all the six labour 
seats to be given to trade unions or only two of them ? — Personally I would prefer 
that seats be reserved for the registered trade unions in the manner I have sugges- 
ted in my second note. But my own feeling is that you may not be absolutely 
satisfied with the position for the first election, but the moment you introduce a 
thing of this kind, I am sure that there would be sufficient trade unions all over the 
Presidency for the second election. Such unions will be registered ones, which will 
satisfy even your strictest requirements in regard to being regarded as constituencies. 
As I have suggested in my note, if you feel that the present position does not justify 
all the seats being reserved for them, you may reserve a few of them. 

The Chairman. — That means in effect enfranchising a very small percentage of 
the labour force in this Presidency about 2 to i per cent.? — It will become progres- 
sively more satisfactory. The moment you recognise the registered trade unions, 
a very large percentage of workers will join the unions. 

Q, — One of our difficulties has been this : take a place like Jamshedpur which 
is a big industrial centre, obviously a place which should be able to produce substan- 
tial and efficient trade unions. But owing to a series of internal quarrels and dis- 
sensions the interests of the worker are overlooked. I do not think that that has been 
your experience down here. But in many places in India the movement has been 
very much hampered by these disputes. We would very much like to recognise 
the trade union at Jamshedpur but we have to hesitate over it because of these 
internecine quarrels v/hich the Government or any body else can do nothing to stop. 
The net result is that comparatively a few workmen have joined tlie union because 
they see all this going on and the union does not speak with an undivided voice ? — 
I quite agree that it would be much better if there were no internecine quarrels. 

Q.-— You probably knovr Mr. Homi ?— Yes. He has gone to prison. That 
happens in several parts of the world. But my answer to that is that certainly it 
would be a very desirable thing that there should be a harmonious working union in 
Jamshedpur or in any other centre. Even supposing that they are quarrelling 
amongst themselves and have split into two unions or even three unions, I would not 
mind that. I would not regard that as an insuperable obstacle. It is happening 
because the worker has nothing to stimulate his active interest in the union. He 
must get something either a rise in wages or improvement in working conditions, 
some political right or something to keep up his active interest. It is the lack of all 
that which leads to internal troubles. The moment you recognise the union as a con- 
stituency the worker will wake up and as the Royal Commission pointed out, the 
labour leader who is working for his own personal ends will have a more or less 
very brief innings. 
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The. Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Have you seen %yliat the Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Delimitation Committee say on the question of trade 
union constituencies ? — I suppose it is due to the feeling that trade unions represent 
a very small percentage of the workers at present. 

Q. -'Not only that, they say i — 

“ Opinion is divided among the rex)resentatives of the unions themselves on 
the question whether unions should be recognised as constituencies. 
The Kail way Unions and the Madras Labour .Union wish representa- 
tion to be given to the unions ; the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
Union and the Madura I.a.boux Union (which has sent a representa- 
tion in wTiting) prefer constituencies formed of aU factory workers 
whether members of unions or not. 

‘‘ Considering this division of opinion, the indifferent manner in which many 
of the unions are managed, and the comparatively small number of 
employees in organised industries who are members of trade union, 
the Committee has come to the conclusion that it is preferable to give 
the labour franchise to the general body of workers rather than to 

restrict it to members of trade unions ” (Page 7 of G. 0. 

No. 417, dated t5th October 1935). — Both the Madras Labour Union 
and the M. & S. M. Railway Union which favour the formation of 
registered unions into labour constituencies are the two oldest and 
biggest unions in this Presidency. 

The Chairman.- That is, the Madras Labour Union takes in all workers ?— 

Yes. 

The Hcm?Ue Mr. Justice Dm Muhamrriad.---^"^t about the other workers?— 
I have already explained the background which makes them take this despairing 


Q. What about other labour ? — There are several other unions in this province. 

There is the registered union in Nellimarla in the Vizagapatam district, there is one 
at Ranipet in the North Arcot district. 

The Chairman .— Ranipet union has got 302 members ?— Yes ; that is 
about 80 per cent, of the total number of workers in the factory. If you exclude the 
temporary workers, wlio are not satisfactory workers, it will come to about 90 per 
cent, of the total number. It is an excehent union, although a smaU union. 

Q q'lie NelUmarla union is a long way off ?— But still it is in a part of the 

province and I do not see why -eats should not be distributed, so that the outlying 
unions also may have the opportunity of sending in their representatives. 

Q the reports on these unions are not altogether satisfactory. They have 

oreat trouble, it seems, in sending then returns ?-That is true ; but the registered 
unions have had no status given to them so far. There has been no incentive. It 
mav be that some unions are afraid of independent audit at present ; but I would be 
rutmess in regard to such unions. If they want political rights, they must conform 


''to certain requirements. 

0 —Supposing we ask you, on the basis of what you suggest, as an encourage- 
ment to develop and as an incentive to other unions to put their houses in order md 
to become efficient, to select certain unions and give one seat to them or probably 
two seam which would you suggest ? Your Madras Labour umon of course had a 
* wcWn in 1934-35 of over 3,000, or about 3,190. The Madras Government 

S we cLe to the M. & S. M. Railway union. What is yom view about it Is it 
7 . 1 j cti,afF The M. & S. M. Railway umon has been through various 

i" " ■ gSl m»b,r.bip L b% m2 wh.. th. 

lasted for 10 or 11 weeks. After that strike, the membership went down. 

n —But does membership include the clerical staff ?— I think it does. 

0_What is your opinion ?-I have had letters from my radw friends to 
wbomi sent my memorabdum for their opinion that they ^1 a^e with ever^hmg 
^ ih resnect of the exclusion of the deneal staff from membership of 

there ^ position differs in the textile industry. So far as railways are 
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<?.— It is difficult to know where the clerical staff ends ? What about ticket 
collectors ? — I suppose we must have an upward Hmit in regard to wages. 

Q, — Rs. 60 or Rs. 100 a month ? One man may be an assistant station master 
today ; he may be transferred tomorrow as a ticket-issuing clerk ? — Probably there 
is no great harm in their being allowed to be members of the railway unions. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Rao. — distinction was suggested to 
us between people who are actually employed as members of the clerical staff on the 
station yards and those that are in the offices. Would you maintain that distinc- 
tion ? — I think it will be impracticable to maintain such distinctions. 

Q.— Take the ticket collector for instance. You cannot enfranchise him, be- 
cause if after one election the railway administration transfers him to some other 
job that will deprive him of his vote for the next election ? — Quite so. 

Q . — Then what would be your attitude in regard to enfranchising the clerical 
staff of the railways ? — ^Personally I would draw the line at a particular wage level 
and see that below that, all ai'e entitled to vote, 

Q . — ^What would bo the limit ? —Wages differ in different provinces ; but in our 
province it may be fixed at about Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. 

Q . — That is, ail those drawing Rs. 60 and below in whatever capacity em- 
ployed, would be enfranchised under that scheme ? — Yes, provided they are mem- 
bers of their unions. 

The Chairman.— you would not have that limit all through ? Otherwise, 
you would exclude the engine drivers, and some of the stokers who are getting 
more than that ? — I speak only of the clerical staff. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — ^You want to enfranchise even 
those clerks who work in the administrative offices, and have nothing to do with 
labour ? — I must confess that I am not in close touch with the railway unions. 1 
have not been so since their big strike. Many of these lower paid clerks who join 
the unions expect the unions to take up their questions with the administration, and 
I do not see why men drawing up to a level of Rs. 60 in this province should not be 
allowed. 

Q . — But the question is whether you will treat them as manual workers ? — 
After all they will be a very very small proportion to the total number. 

The Ron hie Mr. Justice Venhatasvbha Rao . — ^In regard to railway unions 
you say you would have no objection to enfranchising some members of the clerical 
staff, but that is not a rule which you would apply to textile unions ? — In the 
textile unions the position is rather different. Our membership is smaller for one 
thing, and our experience has been, with the exception of a few instances, that as a 
general rule the clerical staff does not come in easily into the unions, and even if they 
do, the workers are very suspicious as to the motives with which they come in — 
whether they want to be genuine members or whether they come in as spies on 
behalf of the employers. 

The Chairman. — Do you know anything about plantation labour ?— I have 
never been in a plantation. 

Q . — ^This is one of our troubles there. If you exclude a small percentage of the 
clerical staff there, you will get people who will know nothing of labour and planta- 
tion life, but if you include those who are out in the garden, their interest up to a 
point will be identical with the rest of the labourers, but beyond that point, it will 
diverge. I think it will be then much the same as in the railways. Up to say 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 40 a month, the interests of the low-paid staff are to a certain extent 
identical with and has something in common with the manual workers ; but beyond 
that point, their interests diverge. You say that in regard to the textile industry, 
it is quite different ? — ^The conditions are different in the railways and the textile 
industry. In the railways you get the literate type of manual labourer too, but you 
get a very large number of men in the textile unions with various degrees of educa- 
tion. On the whole, railway labour is more enlightened than labour in the textile 
industry. But in the textiles, you get a sharper demarcation between the illiterate 
manual labourers than you get in the field of mistris and jobbers, of whom also the 
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workers are sometimes suspicious. They are generally suspicious of the better paid 
man everywhere. Then of course, the clerical staff are there who as a rule keep' 
out of these unions, and even if they come in, as I said, they come in with their 
own motives. 

Q , — ^Now going back to the former question, you suggested the Madras Labour 
Union ; then we come to the M. & S. M. Employees Union ; then there is the S. I* 
Bailway Employees’ Association — that goes with the other one, I think, the S. I* 
Bailway "Workers’ Union, Trichiniopoly. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice V enJcatasuhba Boo , — ^Your suggestion in your memo- 
randum is that all railway unions together should be entitled to send only one re- 
presentative ? — Yes, on the ground that railway is essentially a Central subjectr 
My own view' would be — I do not know what the railway unions would t h ink of 
it — let the M. and S. M. Bailway Union send its representative to the first Assemb- 
ly, let that right be conferred on the S. I. B** union for the second. That is what 
obtains now I think in regard to the Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners. 


The Chairrmn , — It is not a very satisfactory arrangement. 

The Hon^hle Mr, Justice Venlcatasubha l?ao.-~What would you say if these 
two were combined for one representative ? — Our Presidency is very large and there 
may be some diffi-culty for the voters, say, in Waltair, to vote for a candidate 
from, say, Madura. 

Q, — If you speak of the railway workers’ union in Trichinopoly, that wont 
cover the whole province ?— That would be only for the southern part of the pro* 
Vince ; but the M. and S. M. railway goes up to Waltair. That is the only idea I 

have in my mind. . , , , i 

— }5iit supposing there are various polling booths where these people can 
record their votes, probably there w^on’t be so much of difficulty ? Of course these 
railway people can get free passes, and railway labour is more enlightened than 
other labour. 

Q , — In fact the railways may oO-operate with us in this matter and the> may 
also offer facilities to these*' workmen to go and vote. You won’t have any serious 
objection to these unions being amalgamated even for the m*st election ? ii tnat 
can be managed, 1 have none. 

Q.— Yonr real point is that whether they are amalgamated or whether the vote 
goes in rotation, the railway unions as such mast have only one seat for the Pro- 
vincial Assembly ? — ^Yes. 

Q.— And so far as the textile workers are concerned, you recommend two seats . 
— ^Two to start with, later on to be reduced to one. 

O.— How would you have the election for these two seats ?-^Having regard to 
the existence of registered trade unions in this province, I would give 
Madras City and one to Madura md Tinnevelly districts, which would go to Coim- 
batore district for the next election. 

0.-What is the Madras union called? The Madras labour Umon?-ThereK 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union which is also a registered 

Q.— What else in Madras ?— I also see in the report to the Gove^ent that 
there is what is called the Choolai Mills Cnion-probably a small union . 

Q.—I do not find it in this list ?— I think it is not now in existence. 

Q._Therefore, the textile unions which ^o^ldjiombiiie for this py e we 
the Buckingham and Carnatic MUls Union and the Madras Labour Union —Yes. 

Q.SOV the mufassil ?-I would for the present^ 
the ^dura and TimeveUy districts. There used to he one m Tuticorm,bntilina 

it has been since dissolved. - ~ 

O.-So that the only mufassil union according to this at 
Union for textile workersf-Erobably the Tntioonn iimonta 8°^^! vo^ert 

Q.— The Madura Labour Union has a memb^p ^ bSkiy 

that it should get the right to send one ;heL“etailed figures before 

that when I drew up this memorandum. I did not have tnese oenau e 
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me ; but having looked into the figures, T do realise that it would not be possible to 
leave it out of account. I would not mind if Madura, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore 
are taken together as one, even though they are not perhaps registered unions. 
Coimbatore also is a rapidly growing centre in textile industry. 

Q. — I do not find any textile union in Coimbatore ? — But Coimbatore will soon 
be the most important textile centre in the province. I think there are now about 
20 to 25 mills already in existence there. 

Q , — When we are framing a scheme, we must 1 suppose, mention this* trade 
union, that trade union and so on. As regards the fortunes of those trade unions, 
we do not know anything. How would you solve the problem ? — You are making 
arrangements no I just for one election but for all time, as long as the new consti- 
tution is to be in force. What T would say is this : when specifying the unions 
which should be recognised as constituencies^ the textile registered unions of Coim- 
batore, Madura and TinneveUey districts may have one seat. It may be that for 
the first election you get this rather poor Madura labour union ; but the moment 
you do that, I am absolutely certain that at the next election you will have 5,000 
or 10,000 members in these unions. 

Q . — That is, you ask us to frame an elastic scheme which would permit of 
admissions ? — If I may speak quite jfrankly, I am thinking of one thing which has 
not received sufficient attention in this country. I feel from experience of the 
workers’ movement that improvement in workmg class conditions wiU not come 
merely through legislation. If you want peace in industry, there should be volun- 
tary agreement between employers’ federations and employees’ associations and 
that is more important than anything else ; and anything that assists the organisa- 
tion of workers on a sound basis should be welcome from that point of view. 

The Ghairrm/n. — In the interests of both the employer and the employed ? — 
Yes. In England a good deal happens by way of voluntary agreements, and a great 
many disputes have not been referred to Government for action, and have been 
•settled through voluntary agreements on the part of the parties concerned directly 
in these disputes. And if unions have not sprung up in this Presidency, the real reason 
is that there has been no encouragement, and in fact they had to incur a tremendous 
amount of hostiEty. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Y enhatasubba Bao. — So your proposal would be to have 
* textile unions in the City of Madras ’ — ^leaving the description in that general 
manner ? — Yes, provided they satisfy certain general rules that you may lay down — 
that they must he registered, of a certain standing, that membership should be 
assessed by an independent tribunal 

Q , — If we say for instance ‘ all registered textile trade unions in the City of 
Madras ’ will form one constituency and afterwards stiffen up the trade unions, that 
will automatically work, and the result you hope for will be achieved ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — So far sis the other textile unions constituency is concerned, you say that 
all the textile unions in Madura, Coimbatore and Tinnevelly should be clubbed 
together ? — ^Yes. 

The Chairman, — I do not think we can build a house and leave it empty ? — 
If that proposal does not meet with your acceptance, my next suggestion is that 
until registered unions come into existence, this shall be the arrangement for the 
textile centres in Coimbatore, Madura and TinneveUey districts. 

The Eon^ble Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Bao , — ^That is for sending one represen- 
tative ? — ^Yes. 

Q, — ^Until satisfactory substantial trade unions come into existence 7 — Yes 
which you wiU define. I won’t leave it to the local Government to do that. 

Q , — And you say when they come in, they can take tbe place of these unor- 
ganized labour centres 7 — ^Yes. 

The Chairman, — ^You have laid great stress on what I may caU the educative 
value of the vote as being an encouragement, so that if a seat is to be given to un- 
organized labour— what I think the Whitley Commission caUed special labour — ^that 
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The Ohairman.~Th^ trouble here is that the trade uaions are with a f™ 

Q.—l suppose t’nat is the trouble. And what is the M. E. T. and S G Em 

Q.— Can we include that in the Madras Labour Union ?— Ours is a textile union . 

. . certain recognised trade unions in Madras and form them 

into a constituency, would you get a larger electorate that way ? 

The HorChle Mr Justice Venkatasubha Rao.-^l think the Royal Commission 
proposed it as an alternative method. Take all the trade unions relating to one 
industry, poup them together or take all trade unions in a particular territorial 
centre and amalgamate them for this purpose. I think both the suggestions have 
been put forward by the Royal Commission on Labour. I think the Chairman 
nas put forward the second of the two suggestions ? — ^My view is this : the re- 
presentative of the textile industry will have to specialise in certain problems 
relating to textile labour, and it is a rapidly growing industry in this province. I 

u textile industry ; but there are certain other unions 

T, lump together and give one seat. Some of these smaller unions 

which have no major problems so to speak of a special character, may be grouped 
together. For i^tance, there is the match factory workers’ union. I do not know 
if it is now in existence. Take again the tramway workers. Then there are several 
email unions such as the drainage workers of the^ Corporation. All these unions 
may have about 200 to 300 members. I do not see why a number of these unions 
should not be put together to form one constituency. 

Q.---That would be quite all right so far as the City of Madras is concerned, 
because it is a compact area ? — Just at present the Madras City happens to have 
a large number of registered trade unions in the province. You cannot get over 
that fact. ^ Personally, I won’t mind reducing the number of seats for Madras by 
one and giving it to other areas which may develop unions later on. Now of course 
we cannot say which particular areas will develop such unions. That is why I 
suggest in the latter half of my memorandum that certain seats should be on a 
territorial basis. I would give to, say, three districts of the Northern Circars one 
fl^t. At present there may be only one union to send a representative, but by the 
time of the next elections, 1 think there will be several unions springing up. 

Q . — Supposing I ask you to suggest to us the six constituencies, which would 
you suggest, with the list before you and with the limitations contained in that list as 
^ regards membership, etc. ? — I do not know if you will permit me to do that. May I 
sit down and do it and give it to the Secretary tomorrow ? 


The Chairman . — Oh yes. It is quite open to you to put in there : “If 
this territorial area ; there are 2 trade unions in this area or only one ; it is a small 
one, but I am suggesting it in the hope that by this constituency being formed, 
an impetus will be given to the trade union movement which will mean more satis- 
factory trade unions in the future ”, etc. I am not myself very sanguine about 

s2 
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it ; I think it will throw great difficulties in the way, and this is a novel idea to form 
a coDfltituency to be filled up at a later date. Still, as I said, we shall be glad to- 
have your suggestions. Supposing we decide — and there again it will be experi- 
mental — ^that there should be two trade union seats in this province, how would 
you distribute those seats ? Would you take the textile workers throughout 
the province as one trade union, and the railway workers throughout the province' 
as another ; or would you give us two special areas where the movement might 
develop ? — So far as railway workers are concerned, I have already said that 
there will be no great difficulty in combining the two railways, the M. S. M., and the 
S. I. railways. These are the only two main railways in the province. Whatever 
the actual number is going to be, it will be impossible to have one seat for all labour. 
So far as textiles are concerned, it will be very difficult. I am very keen on seeing a 
close and intimate contact between the representative and the voters. It is very 
difficult for a representative of the textile industry, supposing one comes from 
Madras, to go to Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly and other centres of 
minor importance and keep himself in touch with the men in all these centres. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — So, what would you suggest ? — 

I suggest two seats for the textile industry, one for Madura, Tinnevelly and Coim- 
batore in the mufassil. Those are the most important centres. 

The Chairman. — In the future, not at present ? — But the only point of difierence 
is that I would rather have it even now for the unregistered trade unions. I am not 
sure if I have convinced the Committee there. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — ^The only difficulty is, there is 
only one trade union of that description with a membership of 500 ? — ^Personally,. 
I would not mind if you make it one constituency and call it a special labour cons- 
tituency, the member to be chosen should be not by all the registered trade unions 
but by direct election, and I would also put in a proviso that as soon as a registered 
trade union with a certain minimum membership has come into existence, it will 
automatically revert to that. 

The Chairman. — ^How will you do that and who is to decide that ? —It you lay 
down a minimum membership it will be all right. 

Q. — ^It is so difficult to imagine a hypothetical constituency like that ? — ^I hope 
this cannot be applied to*any other special constituency. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — ^The question is one of general 
importance as it applies to more than one province, and it applies to more than one 
interest. Supposing you take a commerce constituency, and we say that consti- 
tuency ‘ A ’ shall be given this right. That constituency ‘ A ’ today is very good 
and a substantial body. But one year hence — as we know the tendencies in 
our country — it may completely disappear from the list of substantial bodies. 
In such a case, does representation continue to be attached to that body ? That 
is the question which we have to face in regard to each of these special interests 
and that is why I lay some stress on this aspect of the matter and if you give some 
satisfactory answer in regard to labour, probably the analogy may be extended to 
other special interests ? — If you take the case of the Madura Labour Union, the 
membership at present is 57i, but its potential membership is 10,000. 

Q> How is it then that you have only this number ? — We had over 5,000 
before the lock-out. That is also a registered trade union. Why is it that its 
membership has fallen down. 

Q.— Supposing today it is 5,000 and after we have made it a special trade-union 
constituency, the_^membership dwindles to 500 or so ? — It is most unlikely. 

Q. No, I am putting to you both the possibilities. Therefore, in my opinion, 
you must suggest some tentative and flexible scheme ? — Let me take your last 
question immediately. If supposing the membership was 5,000 and then it dwindles 
to 500, there must be certain reasons why it dwindles. If it is the hostility of the 
employer I am not in a position to answer that. I hope and trust that the employers 
would be more liberal-minded in future than they have been up to now. But^ 
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if the fall in membership is due to the mismanagement on the part of the executive 
of the umon and the men ai'e dissatisfied with my leadership, because there is a 
seat available, someone else will start another union or the workers themselves 
will see that a new union is started and the 4,500 men will not remain non-members 
but will start another union of their own. 

0.— That is all right. All the same union ‘ A ’ will not be the nwinn which 
will be entitled to enjoy the privilege, but it is another union which has taken the 
place ? — Yes. What I want to say is 

Q.—I am only reinforcing your arguments by example. 

The Ghairman.— It seems to me rather like, this. What you are afraid of is 
if as a result of our labours certain special labour constituencies are formed 
representing unorganised labour in those areas, the interests of the trade union 
movement will receive a definite set-back because the door of access to the legis- 
lature has been closed. Therefore, you would like to make some arrangement 
bv which that door is made to remain open ; and that in future in the event of 
laoour which is now unorganised, becomes organised by some device, trade unions 
should be replaced by unorganised labour ? — Yes, that is my view. I would like 
to add one more word. If you will not misunderstand me, can any one guarantee 
that the arrangement you may make for the representation of unorganised labour 
will not also be twisted by unscrupulous politicians and employers? It is more 
likely that the employers will be able to play about in a constituency where there 
is unorganised labour, than in a constituency where you have definitely given recog- 
nition to registered unions. If you take the case of the Madura union, it may be 
that its membership is about 570 now, but if I go to Madura tomorrow and 
address a meeting, there will be 5,000 present. The other 4,500 do not pay sub- 
scription because they do not know who is the person in charge of the office and the 
names of those who are paying subscriptions. So, it is not the lack of interest 
in the movement, but it is just the fear of losing their jobs, knowing the employer 
they have to deal with. And, as long as you do not make any distinction between 
registered and un-registered trade unions the present difficulty is bound to continue. 

Q, — It is of course a very difficult problem to solve. In a way, would you 
favour us with your views on : (1) how will you divide the province into constituen- 
oies for the six labour seats, and (2) what will be the trade unions you would like to 
give representation. I would like to put one to the railways, and what would be the 
other five ? — Yes, Sir. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venkatasuhba Rao . — I think a good portion of your 
memorandum is devoted to arguing the case in favour of an outsider or an ea;- worker 
being made eligible to stand as a candidate ? — I would like to further amplify it. 

Q . — ^You need not amplify the matter because you have argued the subject 
very fully in your memorandum itself. You are definitely of the opinion that in 
the interests of labour an outsider, that is to say, an honorary member or some- 
body like that of a trade union or an er-worker, should be eligible to stand as a candi- 
date ? — I would leave it to the voters to decide as to whom they would like to 
elect. 

Q. — ^You would put no restriction ? — ^None at all. Because, it would be im])OS- 
-sible for an actual worker to be away for 4 or 5 months in a year from his actual 
duties in order to attend to his d^aties in a legislature, unless he is prepared to echo 
the views of his employer. 

The Ghairman . — Supposring there is an unorganised labour constituency. There 
it may possibly be confined to workers. But in trade unions, you have got your 
Secretary and some honorary members of the executive. It seems obvious that they 
should be eligible to stand as candidates. So, pending the formation of trade unions 
you would confine membership to some one on the electoral roll of the constituency ? 
"—My only point is, it will be very difficult for an ordinary worker to be away for so 
long from his work and attend to his duties in the legislature, which in the future 
wilf be growing more and more heavy in the new legislatures. I personally do not 
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see why. After all the desire of the worker is to see that the representative has an 
intimate knowledge of the difficulties of the workers. 

The Hon'Ue Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha jRao.— There may also be the sus- 
picion that the so-called representative may turn out to be a mere adventurer ?— 
Not exactly that. He would not be returned a second time. After all, no consti- 
tution is fool-proof. Personally, I have a high regard for the practical sense of the 
workers in this Presidency. I do not expect that such things will happen. 

I take it you would^also say that adventurers also I may be returned by 

s peci al constituencies ? — Y es . 


57. Evidence of Messrs. S. Ahmad Sharif and C. V. Theagarajan, Representa- 
tives of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union. 

Moiras, dated the 27th November 1935, 

The Ohairrmu . — ^Yours is a registered trade union ? — Yes, our union was the 
fi7*st trade union to be registered. 

— You take the view that franchise should not be confined to trade unions ? 
— Yes, it should be given to all the workers of factories. 

Q . — Is it not more in the interests of the workers to encourage the formation 
of trade unions ? — ^Yes, but at present the trade unions are not strong enough. 
The unions at present are very few in number when compared with the number of 
people working in the factories. For instance, in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills, there are about 8,900 men and there are only very few members in the Madras 
Trade Union and so also in our union. Others who are not members of these unions 
will be deprived of their franchise if it is limited to unions alone. 

Q, — If representation is given to your union, will not those who are at present- 
not members of any of these unions, join them as members by paying subscription ? 
— ^As far as the Buckingham and Carnatic mills arc concerned, they have got the 
welfare organisation whore they get their grievances redressed whether the worker 
is a member of that organisation or not. As long as a worker gets his grievances 
redressed irrespective of his being a member or not, he will naturally prefer to join 
that organisation where there is nothing to pay as subscription, instead of joining 
'our union where he has got to pay some subscription. 

Q, — I take it that the welfare organisation is run by the employer ? — ^Yes. 

The HonbJe Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha-- Rao. — ^Though, you are a member 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, you put forward the con- 
tention that the union need not be given the right to send a representative ? — ^We 
want the representative to be sent by the textile workers. 

Q . — That comes to the same thing. You do not want the union which has- 
taken the trouble to form itself into a union, to be regarded as a constituency ? — 
Because it is not strong enough. 

Q. — ^You would rather like to bless the organisation which has been formed by 
the employer ? — No, it is not formed by the employer. I am not asking you to* 
give representation only to the Welfare committee, but there are three mills in 
Madras, the Buckingham and Carnatic mills and the Choolai Tr^iHa and let represen- 
tation be given to all the workers there. 

Q » — understand you. You want representation to be given lo all the workers 
in all the three mills ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Therefore it is a self-denying measure, and you do not want any representa- 
tion to your own union ? — Because at present most of the unions are not strong 
enough. 

— ^Very few are coming forward to give evidence in such a frank manner. 
W© are very much taken up with your attitude. You do not want representation 
to your own union ? — ^No. 

The^ Chairman^ — ^You have given a very full representation and I do not know 
if there is anything you wish to add to that. You are a trade union at present ? — 
Yes. 
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Q, — How many members you have at present ? — ^About 400. 

Q , — How many of them are workers ? — ^AU are workers. 

The Hon^hle Mr. Justice Din Mulmwmd. — Out of how many workers ? — Out 

of about 8,000. 

Q . — What is your subscription ? — One anna per head. 

The EorChle Mr. Justice Venlcatasuhha Bao . — ^You do not expect the member- 
ship to increase ? — There is no chance of increasing the membership. 

Q. — Because there is another organisation run by the employers and on account 
of the very excellent organisation which is being conducted by the employers you 
fchink that your employees’ association has no chance of growing ? — ^Is that it ? — 
Yes. 

The Ghairrmn . — Therefore you want to have direct representation and not 
through trade unions ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon'Ue Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — ^What is your trade union going to 
do for the workers then ? — Redress the grievances of the people. 

— j’or that there is the welfare committee ? — But there are so many other 
grievances which are not redressed by them for which we have to approach the 
management. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatasulha Bao.— You say there is the welfare 
committee and therefore your union does not need any special representation and 
you also say that because there is such an organisation your people could not join 
your union, but yet you continue to run your union, I do not know for what purpose ? 
There are so many grievances of the workers to be remedied. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— BeTtaimug to the 400 people who 
belong to your unior#?— Not only for them. We do not restrict our activities only 
to members of the union, but even if they are non-members and if they are workers 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills, we take up their grievances and try to re- 
dress them. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhba Bao.— Having that laudable object 
in view, why don’t you attract more people to come and join your union which is 
run on these noble principles. 

The Chairman.— Yous statements are very fall and I do not think we have 
anything more to ask you.— (Mr. Tkangaraju) We also take in employees. 


58. Evidence of Messrs. V. Adikesavalu and K. V. Bhatavatsalu, actual workers 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

Moiras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

(Translated from Tamil.) 

The OteimctTi.— Whom do you represent ?— We are actual workers m the 
Buckingham and Carnatic mills. 

Q.— Are you members of any trade union ?— No, Sir. 

Q —Why have you not joined ? — ^There is no good in joining them. 

The Hm'ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad— Yoa are a member of the welfare 


o !Snd ?ou’are quite satisfied with that committee ?-That weKare com- 
mitted’ is able 'to redress all our grievances. Whenever we ^^7® 
be remedied, we represent them to the employers and they redress them. 

0.— You are able to do that ?— Yes, we are able to do that. _ 

O —What is the trade union doing for the workers The union is 
attend^^rtte grievances. Only when Gove^ent h^ someth^ to do with 

SrdfXnthfy ask them about anything, they may do some work. 

<2._What have you done ?-In some cases we have been able to cancel notices 
issued to some workers. 
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— ^Do yon like to be represented by an outsider or by a worker in the Legis- 
lative Council ? — Only by labourers and not by an outsider, because we cannot 
trust him* 


69. Evidence of Messrs. C. Basu Dev, M.L.C., M. S. Kotiswaram and 
K. R. Avadhani, B.A., B.L., of Labour Sub-Committee of Provincial 
Delimitation Committee. 

Madras, dated the 27th November 1935. 

The Chairman. — ^You belong to the labour sub-committee ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Rao. — Mr. Basu Dev, you were also on 
the sub-committee ? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — ^What do you think about the representation of labour in the 
Federal Assembly ? — {Mr. Basu Dev) We are asked for our views and we 
have submitted our memorandum. 

Q. — Mr. Basu Dev, you think that the dissociation of politics from 
trade unions would be the best thing for the proper development of the trade union 
movement ? — Yes* 

Q. — ^Why ? — ^We know the result of that association. The Government of 
India has been consulting the trade unions with regard to the workers’ delegation 
to Geneva. That split up the trade union movement into three association and 
it has further sub-divided the trade unions. 

Q. — ^There is the Trade Union Congress and the All-India Trade Union Federa- 
tion ? — ^There are now two groups of trade union congresses and in addition there 
is the Trade Union Federation. There are two wings in the Trade Union Con- 
gress. 

Q. — ^What are they ? — One is the very extreme wing of which the president is 
Mr. Buirker. 

Q. — Holding communist views ? — ^Yes communist views. In this Presidency 
there is no co-ordination between the various labour associations, registered and 
un-registered. There is much difference of opinion in these organisations with 
regard to choosing the workers’ delegation to Geneva. 

The'Honble Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. — ^There was until 1929 an All- 
India Trade Union Congress ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — ^Then there was a split ? — ^Yes. 

Q . — That was due to the communist influences making themselves manifest 
in the All-India Trade Union Congress meetings ? — ^In every group. 

Q . — Confine yourself to that particular matter ? — ^There was the Whitley Com- 
mission coming. On that issuf^ there was a split. 

Q. — Some took a very extreme view and it was then thought that the 
communists were trying to get a hold upon that organisation ? Was it not what 
happened ? — That was the ostensible reason. 

Q . — ^What happened at the Nagpur session of the Trade Union Congress in 
1929 ? — I was not present. I heard that the question at issue was the Whitley 
Commission. Of course there were very many reasons adduced for getting away from 
the parent body. One of the reasons was that the communists were trying to get 
a hold upon that organization. 

Q. — ^Therefore, I think in 1929, those who wanted to take a more moderate 
view of things seceded and formed the National Trade Union Federation, and since 
its formation it is being respected and recognised by the Government ? — I know it 
is recognised by the Government, but I do not know to what extent it is respected. 

Q. — But so far as respect can be translated into acts, those acts show that the 
Government have some regard for that body ? — ^I can say that it is recognised. 

Q . — You cannot say that it is respected from 1919 ? — ^Tt may be necessary for 
the Government to respect it. 

^•—The National Trade Union Federation has been recognised ? — Yes. 
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association which is receiving recognition, called the 
All-India Kailwaymen’s Federation. So far as these two associations are concerned, 
^ar© there any charges levelled against them ? — I can say this : the Railwaymen’s 
Federation is artificially kept up with large membership with the help of the Mutual 
Benefit Fund. ^ 

Q, Surely every trade union is kept up by some artificial means, by benefit 
funds and things like that. You cannot say that it is artificially bolstering up a 
thing ? The membership of the mutual benefit fund is conditional upon membership 
of the union. 

Q" Quite right. That is one of the ways in which a trade union is always 
sustained and kept up. You do not say, I suppose, that people form into unions 
merely for the fun of it. They get into unions for some material advantages. You 
have no stronger objection to these unions than that they hold out inducements ? — 
Trade unions are formed for promoting the interests and the general working condi- 
tions of the labourers. 

That is too vague you see. You therefore are against trade unions on the 
ground of their unsatisfactory organisation ? — Yes, and the disruption that they 
cause. 

Q * — I will come to the question of disruption by and by. Had you in mind any 
particular trade union when you spoke of the unsatisfactory organisation ? — ^All 
trade unions are like that. 

Q > — ^You heard Mr. Shiva Rao of the Madras Labour Union. We got the 
impression from his evidence that it is one of the best organised unions ? — I am 
not talking about the administration of that union. Rut I will say something about 
its membership. 

Q. — Is it a well organised union ? — ^Tt is one of the very few well organised 
unions. 

Q , — Can you mention to me another well organised union ? — ^There was a well 
organised union called the M. & S. M. Railway Union. 

Q. — I understood from the evidence of Mr. Shiva Rao that it continues to be 
that ? — As far as I know it had no members at all for sometime. 

Q . — ^We are told that the M. & S. M. Railway Union has now a membership 
of about 7,800 ? — Yes. 

Q , — It is a well organised union ? — will say this : last year the membership 
was given as 11,000. “ 

Q. — ^Was it not true ? — Those 11,000 members had not paid their subscrifition 
and it had to be written off. 

Q. — You know the fluctuations in the fortunes of the trade unions. You cannot 
expect a fixed number of members in trade unions and the reasons have been 
explained to us now. You cannot make a general condemnation of these trade 
unions and say that all trade unions are unsatisfactory. We quite ^recognise that 
there are many which are unsatisfactory. That is one of the problems with which 
we are faced ? — ^At the present moment the M. & S. M. Railway Union itself is full of 
factions, 

— ^That is a matter on which we have no information. 

The EmChU Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Don't you think that in the interests 
of labour the trade unions should be encouraged ? — Certainly they ought to be. 

The HmCUe Mr. Justin Venkatasvhba Rao.— You have read the report of the 
Labour Commission as regards the functions which a trade union should perform 
in the growth of the labour movement ? — have read the report. 

Q, — Do you agree generally with those views ? — do not generally agree. 

Q.—You do not agree with those views at all because they are very much in 
favour of trade unionism being allowed to prosper ?— Our experience since the time 
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of that report is very sad, and it does not encourage the hope that by mere official 
encouragement of trade unions, the real interests of labour will be served. 

Q, — ^Why do you say that ? What is the meaning of trade unions ? They 
combine for the purpose of improving their condition, and if an association or body 
like that is run on proper lines, it must be in the interest of labour ? — At the present 
moment unless the Government gives some more protection it is not much good. 

Q . — ^You say that we must stiffen our attitude towards them ? — You must tie 
up the hands of the employers. 

Q , — ^We agree there. You say that trade unions can flourish only if the em- 
ployers are not in a position to victimise people who join the unions ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — So long as that state of things is not brought into existence you say that 
trade unions will be a farce ? — Yes , Sir. 

Q , — That is your only ground for refusing recognition to trade unions ? — -Yes, 
Sir, I also wish to submit that if you recognise trade unions as the basis for the for- 
mation of labour constituencies, political influences will come in. 

§. — ^You mean that men having some political ends to serve will get hold of the 
trade unions and make them the instruments for their own advancement ? Is that 
what you mean ? — Yes. 

Q , — That could be done in the case of unorganised labour also ? — I would 
respectfully submit this. If you enfranchise the factory workers there will be a 
bigger constituency. If you recognise the trade unions for the purpose of this cons- 
tituency. you will be placing these seats in the hands of political cliques. 

Q . — ^It wiU be an argument against enfranchising any union however well 
regulated it may be ? — Sir, in this connection I would like to say one word about 
what Mr. Shiva Rao said. He claimed for the Buokingam and Carnatic Mills Union 
one seat to be reserved for the textile workers. Now the Madras Labour Union 
has a membership of 2,700. It draws its members from the Choolai mills. The 
B. & C. mills employ 9,000 workers. If you recognise the Madras Labour 
Union for the textile workers, you will be limiting the constituency to the Choolai 
mills only. 

Q , — Are they members of that union ? — ^Those mills employ 12,000 workers 
and about 2,000 of them are members of the Madras Labour Union. 

Q. — Of the 2,875 members in the Madras Labour Union, these 2,000 are from 
the Choolai mills and the remainder are from the B. &C. miUs ? — Yes. The B. «& 0. 
mills employ 9,000 men. 

Q - — Is it the fact that the Choolai mill people find it more necessary to join the 
trade union than the B. & C. miU people ? it due to the differing conditions 
that obtain in the two sets of mills ? — ^It is so. But from the reports of its meetings 
and from my personal knowledge, I may say that the Madras Labour Union confines 
its activities against the management of the B. & C. mills and I have yet to hear 
of any allegation against the Choolai management which is very near. The differ- 
ence in wages is great and the conditions of employment are abominable in the 
Choolai mills and yet, the labour union’s activities are confined to the B. & C. 
mills. 

Q * — Their acti ities are intended to better the condition of the people in 
those mills ? — ^Yes, but they have not devoted adequate attention to the Choolai 
mill operatives. 

The Chairman , — I understand you to say that members come from the Choolai 
mills and tbot the conditions of service in the B. & C. mills are better ? — ^Yes. 

Q - — You say that though the labour union consists of more members from the 
Choolai mills, the union does not try to improve their conditions as they do in the 
ease of the workers of the B. & C. mills ? — Yes. I may tell you, Mr. Chairman 
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that the Choolai mills give special facilities to the laboirr union in the matter of 
collecting subscription. 

The Hon hie Mr* Justice Din Muhammad,, — ^Do you mean to say that it is really 
an instrument of oppression set up against the rival milla ?— I, leave it to your 
inference. 

Hm'bh Mr. Justice. Venkatambba Itao.—Ia that your view ?— I say 
that the labour union has not been working for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the majority of its members because of certain privileges given to it by 
the employers. 

Q* You say that so far as the B. & 0. mills are concerned, they do not encourage 
the formation of trade unions ? — I am not saying that. 

Q- You said that the Choolai mills offer greater inducement to the employees ?— 
I will confine myself to one particular state of affairs. The Choolai administra- 
tion allows the labour union to collect subscription from its gates as the workmen 
come out with their wages — while the B. & C. mills do not offer any such facility. 

Q. — What is the inference ? — My inference is that on account of this facility and 
understanding oi the trade union with the employers, the employers have not been 
properly approached. 

Q , — ^Does it not also show that there is greater cordiality between them and the 
employees on account of their grouping themselves into a proper representative 
body ? — It is not so, Sir. 

Q , — I cannot understand it ? — They too ask for higher wages when they find 
that the other set of men get about double their wages. I caimot understand how 
there can be cordiality between the employers and the employees there in the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — They are more self-denying than 
the other workers ? — ^That is putting a very charitable construction. My experi- 
ence of the trade union movement in this province is that the movement has been 
centering round the European employers. 

Q , — Centering round ? — The movement is more political. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Vcnkatasuhha Rao . — I suppose the largest employers 
of labour are Europeans ? — ^There are very many Indian employees who employ 
large labour. 

Q . — ^In Madras city I always thought that the biggest employers of textile labour 
are the Buckingham and Carnatic mills ? — ^And also they are the largest employers 
throughout India. 

Q, — ^You confuse the issue there ? The largest employers of labour ? — ^But the 
conditions there are very good. 

Q . — It may be your individual opinion. Erom the labourer’s point of view, if 
they want to improve their conditions, naturally they must direct their efforts 
against the employer, without any political consideration being brought in ? — ^It is 
not because the administration employs a greater number of workers that you 
make greater number of representations. Representations depend upon the grie- 
vances. 

Q. — ^You say it is merely racial ? The trade union movement in Madras has 
racial antagonism ? — ^That is my definite conclusion. 

Q . — ^It is not political but racial ? — Yb6, 

The Chairman, — ^Then you are in favour of special constituencies of unorga- 
nised labour rather than trade union constituencies ? — Yes. In this connection I 
would Hlrft to quote the opinion of Mr. Ruirkar who has spent the best part of his 
lifetime in the cause of the labour movement. He protests against any restriction 
being imposed upon the franchise for workers. When you are giving the vote to the 
workers, what is the difficulty in giving it to everyone who is in a factory. After 
all you are enfranchising only industrial workers and those who work in factories are 
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easily ascertainable and rolls can be easily prepared. I suppose that it is the inten- 
tion of Parliament to give representation to workers. 

The Hon'ble Mr, J'ustice Din Muhammad. — It is not so easy as you imagine Mr* 
Bash Dev. The advantage of having the trade unions as the constituencies is that 
all kinds of labour can be represented which cannot otherwise be represented. Un- 
organised labour may be scattered over large areas and it may be administratively 
diflOlcult even to arrange for their polling. That is the reason why a concentrated 
body like the trade union is contemplated ? — I think the Delimitation Committee 
and also the Government suggested enfranchising factory labour throughout the 
Presidency in selected areas. That would reduce the administrative difficulty. 

Q. — You realise the advantage of trade unions if they are properly and efficient- 
ly working. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice VenJcatasvhba Bao. — The remarks you made against 
the premier textile trade union in Madras applies also to the M. & S. M. Railway 
Union ? 

The EorJhle Mr. J ustice Din Muhammad. — He has already attacked it. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao . — What is your attack against that 
trade union ? Do you say that that is also run on political or racial grounds ? — 
Unfortunately there is no Indian employer of railway labour. 

Q. — ^And so there is no racial question 1 — ^No. 

Q. — ^And it is not political ? — ^No. 

Q . — You said that it is well managed ? — You know how the trade unions are 
built up. It is just like the mobilisation of an army. A man organises a fight or a 
strike and the moment it is over, the union goes out, and there is no membership at 
all. 


Q . — ^That does not help us very much, because we are not concerned with the 
general history of trade unions. We want to know your opinion of the M, S. M. 
Railway Union ? — I think there are too many factions in it. In the South Indian 
Railway Union also there are factions. 

The Hon‘ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Have you any idea as to how many 
railway workers will be enfranchised, if we give the vote to the workers ? — It 
depends upon what class of workers you want to include in the list. 

— You exclude clerical and supervisory staff ? — ^It may be about 20,000 m 
the South Indian Railway alone. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Bao. — You have not been connected with 
any trade union in Madras ? — I am connected and I was connected. I asked for 
dissolution of my union because it was impossible for the workers to run it on pro- 
per hues. As a matter of fact I have been very actively going about the Presidency 
seeing the employers in order to help the workers. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Supposing there are 20,000 railway 
workers scattered all over the Presidency and one seat is allotted to them. Do 
you think it will be possible for a candidate to run about canvassing throughout the 
Residency ? — That is why I suggest that you should enfranchise only persons work- 
ing in the Golden Rock workshops and Perambur. 

Q- — These are the two or three principle centres ? — In Perambur there are 6,000 
and in the Golden Rock there are 4,000. 

Q . — ^What is your committee’s recommendation about railway workers ? — I 
think they wanted the railway labour unions. 

Q . — ^What have the Government done ? — ^They have accepted it. Sir, 1 want 
to say one thiaff about the actual railway workers. One of the remarks which I 
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^ “0* organised, we 

should restnct the candidature to members on the rolls. ^ 


The Chairrm.n.~l think I said that the Government of Madras proposed that it 
^ould be so ? I am for restnoting the candidature to the actual workers in all naaAq 

SeTenX^X4rLlp unorganised also hav^ 


,U l^ve any special constituency for organised labour, you say that 

the canikdature should be restricted to persons who are on the electoral roll ?— Ex- 
eluding honorary members. 


W ‘^‘’^‘-“ganised labour ?— There is no honorary member, 

you should exclude the honorary workers from standing as candidates. It will have 
an educative value to the workers if they are alone allowed to stand as 
But if you Me not going to accept that, I suggest that there is a case for restricting 
the (‘andidature at least in trade union constituencies. * 

The IJonble Mr, Justice V enkatasubba Rao, — ^You are reversing the position. 
What the Chairman indicated was that in the case of trade unions there may be a 
case for honorary workers or outsiders being sent as representatives. Probably 
similar strong reasons may not exist in the case of unorganised labour. You say 
that in the case of unorganised labour, outsiders may come in, but that in the case 
of trade unions, candidature should be limited to workers ?— Yes, for certain 
reasons. Then, Sir, with regard to the suggestion of Mr. Shiva Hao that one textile 
seat may be given to Madras, and that Madura, Tinnevelly and Coimbatore should 
be clubbed together, I would refer you to the actual number of workers in the 
textile mills of those places. Madura alone has got about 11,000 workers and if 
you add to it Koilpati also the number of workers will come to 16,000. To this 
number if you add the Counbatore 11,000 also, you get 27,000 voters in one con- 
stituency comprismg of three districts. Especially in Coimbatore the •miil.g are scat- 
tered all over the dfetrict. I therefore think that such a combination will be un- 
manageable. 


The HorCble Mr. Justice Din Muharn/mad. — What constituency will you then 
recommend for the textile seats ? — would reserve one seat for Coimbatore and 
Malabar. That will be about 14,000 electors. I would give another seat for Madras, 
Madura and TioneveUy. There is very little likelihood of Madras or Koilpatti erect- 
ing more mills, but in Coimbatore which is a very suitable place for textile industry 
and six more mills are being erected there, you can reasonably expect about 40 to 
60 mills. It is going to be the Ahmedabad of South India. 


Bengal. 

60. Letter No. 36-0., dated the 6th January 1936 from the Secretary, Indian 
Tea Association, Calcutta. 

Rejpresentation of tea industry and tea garden labour in the reformed legislatures of 

Bengal and Assam. 

It has now been found possible for me to reply to your letter No. L.-159/Ben.- 
24/26 of the 25th November 1935. I am to express the General Committee's regret 
at any inconvenience which may have been caused to the Delimitation Committee 
by the delay in the submission of the Association’s reply. 

2. You are concerned in securing a large extension of the tea garden labour 
electorate and an extension in the field of candidature with a possible improvement 
in the intellectual quality of the candidate ; for you contend that the best argument 
for the introduction of the indirect system of election lies in these object 
being attained. You invite the co-operation of tho Association to this end* 
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3. The main desire which has actuated the General Committee in their study 
of this matter has been that of assuring themselves that in the representation of tea 
warden labour in the reformed legislatures of Bengal and Assam, no place will be 
found for the irresponsible agitator with no labour qualification ; and the reasons 
for this require no elaboration. That to the tea garden labour should be accorded 
representation of real worth has been recognised to be necessary and desirable and 
accordingly the principle has been accepted that no matter what position a person 
may hold on a tea estate he should be enfranchised provided he comes from the 
labouring class stock, this proviso being necessary to preserve that identity of 
interest which it is imperative should be present. Accordingly if a clerk, compound- 
er time-keeper or even schoolmaster comes from those classes of labour which are 
ordinarily found employed in tea gardens, he will be one of the tea garden electorate 
and it is precisely through this type of man that the Association visualise tea garden 
labour being represented in the legislatures. 

4. The suggestion has been made that tliis might be achieved by the inclusion 
of the clerical and subordinate staS in receipt of a monthly salary not exceeding 
Rs. 60 but the General Committee do not regard this suggestion favourably ; it is 
an arbitrary demarcation which by its adoption might exclude many of those to 
whom reference has been made above. There are on most gardens a class rapidly 
increasing and becoming better educated of descendants of those who were originally 
genuine labourers and there are jemadars and sirdars of the labouring castes doing 
Muharrir’s work by which class it is considered the genuine labourers would have 
their electoral rights best served. Amongst them will be found jemadar muharrirs, 
haziramuharrirs, sirdars, compounders, mistries, motor drivers, etc., who are literate 
and educated, who preserve that identity of interest in the genuine labouring class 
by reason of their descent and who, because of their outdoor duties and close touch 
with the management, are regarded by the labourers in most instances as the appro- 
priate channel through which to represent any minor grievances of requests they 
may have to make. 

5. It has all along been the contention of the Association that in any definition 
of the electors and the candidates for tea garden labour seats, the classes to which 
reference has been made above should be enfranchised and in a letter dated 20th 
September 1935 to the Reforms Commissioner of the Government of Bengal it was 
mentioned that the following tentative draft of the qualifications for primary 
electors in Assam should be adopted in Bengal, candidature being restricted to per- 
sons who are primary electors : — 

“ A person shall be qualified to be a primary elector in a tea garden labour 
constituency who is a hona fide lalmurer of either sex over 21 years of age 
and who has resided in land belonging to a tea garden for a period of not 
less than one year prior to the date of the primary election. 

** Explanation . — ^The term hona fide labourer does not include the ordinary 
supervisory, clerical and medical staffs employed on tea gardens but it 
includes all persons belonging to the labouring castes usually found in 
tea gardens even though such persons may have certain duties of super- 
vision and, in particular, it includes the classes of persons known locally 
as jemadars, sirdars, chaukidars, and daffadars.” 

6. The General Committee think that in the foregoing will be found a reply to 
all the points you have raised ; they regret that a description of the duties of aU 
employees on tea garden o+her than genuine labourers cannot readily be furnished 
as it is a task of some magnitude ; it may be however that in the light of the fore- 
going, you may not now consider this necessary. Should there be any other points 
on wliich you wish further information, the General Committee wiU be happy to 
assist on hearing from you, 

7. In conclusion I may add that a request has been received for a transcript of 
the evidence given by the industry before you in Calcutta and it would be much 
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appreoi^ if you could sendphia to me. A copy of this letter has been sent 
to the Reforms Officers in Bengal and Assam. 


Assam . . 
Cachar . . 
Sylhet . , 


Barjeeling 
Terai 
“Dooars . . 


APPENDIX. 

Tea Garden STATtSTios. 


Total Assam , . 


Total Bengal 


255,543| acres. 
45,597J „ 

73,751 „ 


374,892i acres. 


32,921 acres. 
7,691 „ 

101,853J „ 


. 142,465J acres. 


Total Bengal and Assam 


517,357J acres. 


The labour population in the gardens represented by the 
follows 

Assam 


Bensal 


Association is as 

534,541 

196,121 


Total Bengal and Assam 


730,662 


61. Evidence of Messrs. H. A. Antrobiis, J. S. Graham ana J. A. MiTTigan, 
M. L. A., of the Indian Tea Association. 


New JDdhi, 9th January 1936, 

T}ie\Chairman , — ^We asked you to come up, gentlemen, because we only got a ' 
reply to our letter of the 26th November yesterday, and as we were afraid no reply 
■was coming we thought we would get the information verbally. — {Mr. Antrdbus,) I 
apologise for the delay. We had to refer the matter to the up-country branches 
of the Association. 

Q, An d this letter you sent on the 6th January represents their views ? I think 

Itfwould be convenient, Mr. Antrobus, if you would just tell us clearly what the 
viWs of the Tea Association are in this matter of the labour interests in Assam and 
Bengali There are four seats in Assam and one in Bengal. — ^WeU, our view is that 
if it has got to be done, we would rather have the mukhia system as the best. 

Q. ^But actually I understand that what you really prefer is nomination. 

Failing that you would rather have indirect election through mukhias. Well, for 
how big an area would that be ? You see, that is the trouble.— (ifr. MiUigan,) 
In the Dooars it could be spread over the whole area. 

^Is that the idea of the Government of Bengal — ^to have indirect election 

■through mukhias ? Jalpaiguri has an electorate of 113,000, and Darjeeliog of 
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68,000. Do you think all these people could vote directly ? It would mean having: 
an election in each tea garden. — For the election of mukhias, of course, that would 
have to be localised. I take it the mukhias would represent individual estates, 
groups of labour in the gardens. The election would be garden by garden. 

Q. — ^The administration could not go round to all the elections. — ^Not in ono 
day, but if it was spread over a month it could be done. It would not be difficult 
to hold an election for a group of gardens in a few days,— several elections a day* 

The Chairman. — Well then, you have got your mukhias. Supposing you have 
one representative for 50. If you had one per hundred or two hundred, the interest 
of the electors in the final choice of a member would be very small. So we may take 
one for fifty. — Well, it depends on whether a mukhia is appointed on the basis of be- 
longing to the same tribe as the men he is representing, or was simply an individual 
representing so many heads of population. The distribution of population by tribes 
of a garden gives very interesting results. On some gardens you get a preponde- 
rance of one kind of labourer, on others of another. 

Q. — In the Jalpaiguri tea plantations, taking one mukhia for 50, you would 
have an electoral college of about 2,000 mukhias. — ^Is that large number necessary? 
From any individual tea garden it would not be necessary to have more than half a 
dozen men to represent the views of the labouring forces. 

Q. — ^We dislike the mukhia system because it gives the primary elector very 
Httle choice in the final election. In the case of the scheduled castes, they have that 
primary election, but they also vote again in the final election. — Against that. Sic, 
surely there is the advantage that it gives some interest to the whole oi^ the consti- 
tuency. 

Q. — That is granted. And also it widens the candidature ? — Well, it might do 
that also. 

Q . — ^At present the Assam proposals would take gardens within a radius of 
five miles from Jorhat. Would you restrict the candidature to that little area in each 
case — to the gardens within that radius ? That is the Assam proposal at present. 
It is fairly obvious that that restricts candidature to an undue extent. In that 
radius are you going to operate through these mukhias eventually ? The candidate 
will probably be one of them, and restricted as it is to that small area, will you be able 
to get a candidate who really represents the interests of labour ? — Yes, if there is 
going to be that very severe territorial restriction on the qualification of a candi- 
date. But it might even happen that it is not so. So long as the candidate is in 
other respects suitable, the fact that he is not directly connected with this particular 
small area should not matter. 

Q. — Then you would have no objection, if there was a satisfactory definition 

of what candidate should be eligible, to doing away with the residential restriction? 

I think there would be no particular objection to a candidate who is domiciled 
in Assam or the Dooars, or for that matter some one who is in some close connection 
with tea gardens and knows the life of the people that he is representing. He would 
have to belong to the same- class. 

Q . — ^You say in your letter that no matter what position a man may hold in a 
tea estate he should be enfranchised, provided he comes from labouring class stock. 
WeU, exactly what does that mean ? Have you a list of the tribes from whom 
labour is recruited ? — ^That is very easily furnished. The Tea District Labour 
Association can give you an absolutely complete list. 

Q . — We would like to have that. — ^Could you have that sent up from Cal- 
cutta ? — Yes, we have had always available statistic showing this analysis of castes^ 
recruited, — going back for several years. — (Mr. Graham) &re is a statement of 
districts from which labour is recruited which might be useful. (Mr. Milligan) It is 
an analysis of Duncan Bros, gardens. It is most illuminating. It does not 
give aU the castes. It gives the broad varieties. 
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^>.-Most of thorn come from Chota Nagpur.-Not in every case. Sir. There 
IS a gi oup of gardens that is very interesting,— this group here. You ivill see that 
m thecasc of some of them an enormous percentage is Chota Nagpurie^ while in 
the case of others there is an enormous percentage of Nepalese— so that a coii- 

aotrNaSri^e“® 


■ 1 “id potential”?— (m Graham) Residential 

includes all children whether working or not. {Mr. Milligan) Potentials are 
those who are on the list as potential workers-on the roll. And effectives are 
actual workers wlio turn out and work. 


Q, In the case of the franchise, would it be given to potentials or restricted 
to eftectivcs ?— (ilfr. GraMm) Potentials, I should think.— (if/-. Milligan) I 
understood, vSir, that a man must have put in 180 days on the Hst of the garden 
roll of labour. 


Q, think the definition is being a manual worker who has hia place of 
residence in and has been in the employ of one or other tea garden for not less than 
180 days immediately preceding the draft pubHcation of the Act.”— (ifr. 
Milligan) That would be potential. 


Q.— In these gardens potentials number 24,000 from Chota Nagpur, 2,400 from 
the Santhal Parganas, 583 from the Central Provinces, 2,104 from Madras— which 
includes the Agency tracts that would be in the province of Orissa now. — No, Sir. 
Korapat itself would be in the province of Orissa, but the whole of the tract 
from which these people are recruited would not. Many come from Bustar State. 


Q. — Then there is 9,000 from Nepal. — There are Duncan Bros. Dooars gardens, 
scattered right through the Dooars and very typical of Dooars conditions. 

Q, — Now, take these Nepalese. Are they British subjects ? — [Mr. Graham,) 
Yes, the majority are. The majority of these have been resident in the Dooars 
for many years. 

Q, — Paharias are not necessarily Nepalese. They are people from the hills — 
mostly Nepalese — classed with Paharias. — {Mr, Milligan) They have colonised a 
large area of the Dooars. Drifting from the tea gardens they have taken up first 
sub-tenancies under Jotedars and quite a lot of them form a considerable part of 
the population about the middle east of the Dooars. They have come entirely 
through the agency of the tea gardens. 

Supposing you had a schedule of the castes and tribes from which tea garden 

laboru is recruited— would you put these Paharias in ? — Yes, but only in a subsi- 
diary capacity because it is only gardens that are somewhere near who employ 
them. You will find, if you look at the list, if you go to the west end of the 
Dooars there are very few gardens who employs them. 

Q ^ell here is one garden — Chalouni. — Eight down the frontier of Bhutan. 

Q Then these are really half Bhutanis and half Indians. — They are 

Nepalese originally, but they do not necessarily live in Nepal. I had Nepalese 
servants for years — they had a home in Nepal but to all intents they did not 
live there— they had a bit of land in the Dooars. 


T 
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— ^They always go back for marriages and so on. — But they do settle 
where they go. A great many of them have settled in Bhutan. They came along 
there and they were more virile and quarrelsome people than the Bhutanese, and 
they entirely dominated the country along the frontier and caused a great deal of 
trouble to the civil administration. Those who come to the tea gardens are rather 
different type— very much more amenable to discipline and ordinary settled life 
and they have as I say largely colonised considerable stretches of the Dooars. 

you think they would be recruited as British subjects ? — Oh yes, 
undoubtedly. They hold land as British subjects. 

Q, — The others who come in from Nepal — what would they be ? — No one 
has troubled to inquire. Some of them who live on the Darjeeling hills would be 
classed as British subjects. Quite a lot come in aimually from Nepal. 

Q. — I think I am right in sa5dng that Assam confined candidature to these 
small groups. — If the constituency. Sir, of Northern Bengal is going to include Dar- 
jeeling, it is difficult to exclude these Paharias and Nepalese. 

Q, — That is one of the difficulties. Those who actually have a proper resi- 
dence in Darjeeling will be eligible, but those who come and go from Nepal may be 
foreigners. You may remember there was a case of illegal recruitment in Assam 
where a garden got a good many Nepalese coolies under false pretences but where 
Government could not interfere because they had not recruited British subjects. 
Let us go back to the question of mukhias. Do you see our objection ? You 
will see from the proposals of the Assam Government that they restrict the candida- 
ture to primary electors within this radius. I think we may say that it is much too 
I’estricted. There are 20 or 30 people and they have got to produce a candidate to 
represent the whole of the labour force for a large area. That seems totally insuffi- 
cient. — ^To make it a cast-iron rule would be certainly asking for trouble but if 
you say “ Normally or whore possible 

Q, — ^You could not do that by an Order in Council, and the Local Government 
do not like the idea that was put to them that we should spread the constituency 
over the whole of the province and hold mukhia elections, primary elections, taking 
a month or even two months over it, to get a large number of mukhias. They did 
not like that. They thought the strain on the Government officers would he too 
great. Would you have any objection to taking a typical area, an area say that is 
typical of tea gardens, giving an electorate of 10 to 12 thousand voters and having 
direct election supervised by Government officers outside the tea gardens. You would 
not get any chance of friction among the gardens then, one against the other. We 
want the labour forces to recognise that this is sirkari work — government business 
— ^and not the employers’ work, — ^that when they go to vote they are free of the em- 
ployer’s influence altogether. — ^These 10 or 12 thousand electors would be practi- 
cally mukhias for the rest of the population. They would have the disqualifica- 
tion of not even being elected mukhias. 

The Mr. Justice V enhatastiJbba Rao . — With a large force it is difficult 

for everybody to take part in the election. Therefore we would confine the actual 
voters to a compact constituency of 10,000. That would be one constituency 
and the method of election would be direct election — just as in any other con- 
stituency. 

The Chairnfian , — ^Take for instance a garden like Gurdapara which would be typi- 
cal. Then there is Dumdumma and Jorhat tea gardens. These are all typical tea 
gardens. They are the gardens where the Simon Commission were taken to see, and 
over which the Boyal Commission on Labour spent several days. Then there are the 
big tea gardens in the Tezpur district on the other side of the Brahmaputra.— In 
your Jorhat and Dumdumma constituency you would get an overwhelming majority 
of Ohota Nagpur labour, while in the north you could easily have a constituency 
where all sorts of labour would be running neck and neck." And in the Surma 
Valley, United Provinces labour and Madras telugu labour would have a fair 
chance, as well as Santhali. The employment of Santhalis has gone down a lot. 

There is a very big group of them.— Oh yes, but would they be 
included in this ? 
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they were working on a tea garden. You could probably get 3 
or 4 thousand Sant halls. But anyway what we want is a constituency of that sort 
which would be typical small but sufficient to give a fairly large candidature and 
manageable electorate, that would be typical of the other tea gardens throughout 
the whole proviime. And we would have direct voting and that from the first 
by government officers. Of course they would have to enlist the help of the gardens 
for the electoral roll but the whole election would be unconnected with the manage- 
ment.— (Jfr. Antrobus) That would be very unpopular. The district where 
it is going to take place would be very upset. 

— I am afraid that is what it will have to be. 

The. HorChle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Rao. — How, will it be unpopular with 
the labour force ? {Mr, Antrobus) No, but it would be generally upsetting to 
the management. {Mr. Milligan) But if the constituency is going to remain 
the same always, you are going to get a concentration of political education and 
political interference in one particular locality, which is going to put a very severe 
handicap on one group of planters. 

The CAa?ma9?..->--The only answer to that, if it proved to be a serious evil, is you 
would have to alter it later on. My owm view is that the man elected for Jorhat 
would probably, as in the case of Mr. Saikhia who represents labour in Assam — I 
rather think he receives as I know complaints from all over the tea garden area 
— ^people come to see him. They put oases before him, then he will ask a question 
in Council — ho made a speech in the Assam Council about these constituencies. 
My idea is that oven so you cannot afford to restrict the candidature of these gardens. 
That would be absurd. You must have a wide candidature spread over the pro- 
vince. Do you think you get good candidates by restricting the candidature 
to those castes and tribes from which labour in the gardens is recruited ? 

The KorChle Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Rao. — Do you know any people in these 
castes and tribes who may be described as educated people, who will be able to 
express the grievances of the labouring classes and who can make their influence 
felt in the Legislature ? — {Mr. Milligan) There is no doubt that such people 
exist, in those castes and tribes. Their number is growing with the spread of 
education. There are only 5 candidates wanted at the present moment. 
I do not think there will be any difficulty in getting 5 suitable people. 

Q . — Can you mention to me any persons of that type ? — There would be no 
difficulty in doing that. 

Q. — What is the general nature of the pursuit of these people ? — You wdll find 
them among the professional men, and also you might get a man from the Rail- 
way and places of that kind. 

Q ,- — Do you think you can give some figures as to these men — the castes and 
the sort of place people you can get ? — ^Not off-hand. They might be collected. 

The Chairman. — My impression is that there is a fairly large number of abori- 
ginal B. A’s. in Assam. There are also tribal B. A’s. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad.— Yon say that descendants of 
eaj-labourers are being gradually educated and they will prove suitable eandb 
dates for these tea garden seats. You further suggest that some clerks and 
jamadars may be made eligible for candidature and that they will represent the 
interests of the tea garden coolies in a more suitable manner than any oth^ out- 
sider.— (if r. Milligan) So long they belong to the same tribes or castes, lhatis 
the idea. The great idea that we have is that when you are dealing with pnmitwe 
people, entirely uneducated, as the labour force are, to begin with more than t e ru - 
ments of political education is going to be very dangerous, and if these seats are oo 
a battle grovind for difierent political parties, it will oertaWy cause a very grave 
dislocation of the industry, and we vi^"^ it with the utmost misgivings. ^ 
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The EorCble Mr. Justice VenkatasMa Rao. — Don’t you think the real difficulty 
is in labour having been given representation ? No that labour has given 
representation, do you think that in the interests of labour you will agree with 
me that we cannot emphasise too much the interests of the employer ? — I was not 
intending to allude to the interests of the employer entirely. I was alluding to the 
interests of the industry of wdiich labour is such an important part. If the 
industry is disturbed, then labour suffers just as much as the employer. 

Q. — The object is to return a candidate who would represent labour 
effectively. How can you find such a candidate unless you have got a field much 
wider than what you suggest ? You say “ descendants of original labourers — 
That is begging the question. We have not yet come to any statement 
as to how many such people would be available, or exactly what the names or the 
character of such people is. We know that there are suitable people. 

Q , — You say, “ provided they are descendants of original labourers ” . What 
is your idea ? Where are they to be found, what are their present occupations, and 
how are we to find out that they are descendants of original labourers ? 

The Chairman, — They mention it to a certain extent in their letter. They say, 
“ There are on most gardens a class rapidly increasing and becoming better educated 
of descendants of those who were originally genuine labourers, etc.” 

The EorJble Mr. Justice Venkatasvhha Rao, — Whe are jemadars ? You say, 
“ Jemadars and sirdars of the labouring castes, etc.” These are all terms which 
differ from province to province and with which we are not very familiar. 
What are these to whom you have referred ? — (Mr. Antrohus) Supervisors 
of labourers — headmen of gangs. 

Q, — Employed by the planter ? — They usually go by the fact that they are of 
the same caste as the people under them — (Mr. Milligan) The thing differs. In the 
Dooars system, the Sirdar has his own basti or patti and there is the nijpatti which 
is labour recruited direct by the garden but not through the Sirdars. The Sirdars 
recruit for their own pattis. The Sardar is the head of a group of labourers and 
he gets a commission on their earnings for the work they do. The Jemadar is the 
man who is actually in charge of the working group. That is the difference. 

The Chairman. — Hazira Muharrirs — they are the clerks who keep the list of 
the people who work in the gardens, time-keepers. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enhatasiib'ba Rao. — The Jemadar Muharrirs ? — That 
is the clerk who will be working in the field and watching over 30 or 40 workers 
and is responsible for keeping their accounts. 

Q . — Generally speaking, they are aU men engaged in supervising the labour 
force ? — (Mr, Antrohus) Probably having risen themselves from being labourers. 

The Chairman. — Labouring classes who work their way up, just like the non- 
commissioned officer in the Army. 

The Eon'hle Mr. Justice Venkatasubha Rao. — Some of these are engaged in 
recruiting ? — (Mr. Milligan) This Sirdar does not mean the Sirdar in the sense 
of the Emigrant Labour Act. A Sirdar in this sense is the head of a basti or patti 
and he sends his emmissaries down to keep his own labour force up to strength. 

The Chairman. — ^You would not suggest that we should have as candidate a 
man who does the actual recruiting ? — ^He does no recruiting. He sends recruiters 
to do the recruiting. He is only the head recruiter. He is the head of his own 
show who wants to keep his party up to the strengh. That is all. He is not a 
direct recruiter. He is a headman. The manager of a garden will call the Sirdars 
together and discuss with them what is to be done for the morrow. He will 
say, “ I want so many men from you, and I want so many from jmu. In the 
morning, the Sirdars produce the men. That is the basis of the Dooar system. 
In Assam, the system was built up under an Emigration Act, based on 
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contract system so you don’t get that independence on the part of the Sirdar. 
Sirdars are merely organising heads in Assam. It is more a nominal expression, 
is a headman. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice V enkatambba Rao . — do not understand. These 
labour people are controlled by Sirdars ? — ^The manager does not deal with his 
labour through the Sirdar as he does under the old Dooar system. He appoints 
Sirdars who will be in general charge of a cooly line. They live in the line. 


Q . — He is a head cooly or mistry. He has got a number of people under 
bis control for whose actions he is responsible and who exercises some kind of control 
on the employer’s behalf. — ^You use the exact words, Sir. He corresponds to the 
mistry of South India, but not in the recruiting capacity. He has nothing to do 
with recruiting. 

The Ohammn , — ^Your letter appears to me to indicate that you wish to confine 
the candidature to the gardens. ItMnkyoumust go outside the gardens to give a 
wide enough field, but it might be possible to confine it to the castes or tribes from 
which labour is recruited, if we are assured that there are educated people 
who will come forward to represent labour in the Legislative Assembly. — I think that 
the industry is entirely in agreement that if they want a suitable type of 
candidate, he must be a man of education, who would carry sufficient weight. He 
should not be merely a man of straw. There would appear to be two essential 
qualifications, (1) that he belongs to the same group of people as he is going to 
represent 

The EorCble Mr. Justice V enkatasubba Rcu ) — It is aU so vague. 
list that you have. Any body who belonged to that tribe or class, whether he is 
actually a labourer or not, whatever his occupation may be, wherever he may 
be, he would be competent to stand aa a candidate. Would you accept that ?— 
Wherever he may be — ^you mean outside the province ? 

Yes.— Well, there is grave objection to that. 

O —If it is confined to some provinces ?— The proposition has not been 
examined by the industry, but personally if I am to give my personal opinion 
without committing anybody else — ^I would agree. 

0 —I would put the case like this. I take a hypothetical case. Sup]^^ 

a man! who belong to the tribe or caste, happens to be 

mXr Would you have any objection to any one of these t^ 

^ ? ^Personallv I should like to secure that he would be m 

r^o^tion to know someth about the people he was representing, that he would 

be a resident somewhere in the neighbourhood. . 

gardens all the time. 

«i » S' .W™ » 

by the garden, who has private Prfoti®®- 3„^^Lcri^te patients. He has 

Sowsalotofthep^plaontheg^den^o^to^m^^pn^^^ ^ 


in Assam. 
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standing as a candidate ? — In Assam itself ? Standing as a candidate for tea 
garden labourer Well, that is not a general proposition which I would accept, 
because some of them are quite unsuited to know anything about tea garden. 

— Take for argument’s sake somebody belonging to these tribes, who is 
practising as an advocate all his life the profession of law . Do you think there is some 
point of contact between him and the man actually in a plantation and that he would 
be able to represent him ? — I cannot concede. Sir, a proposition stated in those 
terms. You have not mentioned where he is practising. 

Q . — ^In Assam. — ^There are very few places in Assam where tea does not bulk 
largely in the business of a lawyer. 

— ^If he is practising in Shillong ? — ^You have picked out the place about 
which there might be some difficulty. 

Q , — practise in Madras and I know very little of what is going on in the 
Buckingham Mills, just about 3 miles from my door. It is not correct to say that 
a lawyer who practises in a certain neighbourhood knows everything about 
things which take place in that neighbourhood. — You are arguing from the 
particular to the general. 

Q, — We have to. — One mill is a very different thing from the one big industry 
of a province. The tea gardens are sx^read over every district of the province. A 
man working in any one of the tea producing districts will probably have tea 
shares to start with, and he cannot fail to know a good deal of what is going on. 

Q, — Supposing a doctor or lawyer comes forward. Are you going to examine 
his credentials to see how much he knows about conditions prevailing in a tea 
garden before deciding whether he is suitable or not ? — recognise, Sir, that no 
definition on the lines you suggest would be possible. You cannot examine the 
credentials of every individual ; you must have some general qualification. 

g. — 1 do not want to force any answer from you. It is our job to define with 
as much accuracy as possible the detailed recommendation we are going to make. 
So, what I am trying to get from your expert knowledge is what sort of person would 
you propose for a candidate. I put it like this. Supposing he is a candidate from 
anywhere in Assam, belonging to one of these tribes known as the aboriginal 
tribes, whatever his qualifications may be. Would you accept him ? — ^The 
principle which we are contending for is that the candidate should be directly 
connected by race with the people he is representing. The aboriginees of 
are not so connected. 

Q, — Would you exclude aboriginees ? — think so. I do not think they would 
have the slightest claim to represent. 

Q , — ^When we went to Assam, we were struck with many aboriginees, who 
were intelligent people — ^the Khasis and the Garos. — It is one thing that one 
would not have objection to particular individuals, but to admit a general principle 
that any Khasi, any Garo, any Naga will be eligible is a different thing. 

S. — They work on the garden ? — ^Nagas come down to do cane cutting but do 
not work on the garden. Nor do they ever work for six months at a time. 

g. — They do some kind of work. Our object is to select people who are further 
from the influence of the employer. — It was not my intention to suggest that the 
qualifications should be so read as to mean that a man was in any way under the 
domination or thumb of the industry. 

C* — ^You do not say it, but that is the only inference one can make. 

The Chairman , — I do not think that bringing in the remote tribes will help us. I 
am thinking of intelligent, educated men, of B.As, and so forth both in the Surma 
Valley and A^sam Valley, who are not working on the gardens but they belong to 
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Oraons for instance contain really educated men. Even if thev are 

Sato ^ iToXTh 'a " ^ rmfnSc^! 

m.y b. Bo long „ tt«, belong to the group otLc J iSE.SSSn 

matter whether their ancestors were tea garden labourers or not. 

proviJ^ Residing in any part of tke 


(The Chairman.—! think that might meet the case. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Eao.—Why should you object to an 
outsider ? There are certain areas in which these people predominate. Take 
Orissa or Chota Nagpur or Bengal, where these people come from. What 
objection would you have to a candidate coining from these provinces ?— These 
are which labour has been derived. We are quite prepared 

^ admit that there may be in those places quite a number of suitable candidates 
But at the same time, there is another class, that is fairly numerous in those 
places, and that is, people who have been sent away from Assam-— repatriat- 
ed because of the troubles they caused in Assam, and they are the very type of 
people who would come forward to seek candidature. 


Q. You and I do not agree. Supposing the man Was sent away because he 
was found obnoxious to the employer. He belongs to the same class or tribe, whose 
interests represent labour interests. You do not want to exclude him ?— I do not 
admit the qualification that you have stated that the reason he was sent home 
was because he was obnoxious to the employer. I refer to people who have 
been sent home, who deliberately stirred up trouble. I refer to two large 
movements as illustrations, an exodus of Madras coolies, and an exodus of Bombay 
coolies. In both of these cases, the mischief was traced to a man of the political 
agitator’s type, who had come up with the labour and who for reasons of his own had 
fomented this trouble. 

The Chairman . — He would be eligible if he were living in Aissam. 

The Eon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhba Rao . — do not see how his 
eligibility becomes the less if he is an outside worker. You refer to this kind of 
trouble. I have been at some pains to study this point. I have read the Whitley 
Commission Report and other reports and I do not t hink that the whole trouble was 

stirred — said, in a number of cases, it was directly traced to this agitator. 

I never said the whole trouble was 

The Chairman . — ^The trouble was very largely due to economic conditions. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao . — ^The Whitley Commission say 
that even today the labour force is kept more or less in conditions of servility, and 
that this is deliberately done by the planter. I do not say anything against you. 
But these reports are there. Everybody has commented upon it. The reports 
published by Government contain grave charges against the planter. I do not say, 
you or I or anybody. By all means, refer to the political agitator. But I do not 
agree to that at aU. I take strong exception to it because it is not a fact. If that 
is so, our whole object being that labour should be properly represented, we must 
devise some scheme where you do not put too much restriction on candidates. We 
are entrusted with this job. It is our purpose to see that the man who represents, 
labour is not a nominee of the employer. That being so, what objection can you 
have to people coming in, who belong to the tribe ? I accept your recommenda- 
tion as to belonging to the same class. — take exception. There is grave danger 
of a certain type of candidate coming from the home districts. 

The Chairman . — ^I think you run the same risk in Assam. Men who leave the 
garden dissatisfied, settle down, and may want to stand as a candidate. It is a risk 
you have got to ran. 
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The HorChle Mr, Justice V enhatasuhba Eao, — We take risks in the whole of 
democracy. In every system you take risks. 

The Cliammn, — Another question is, how a man who v'as resident in Kanchi, 
would keep in touch with the constituency. He is suppor.tKl to })e i-esident through- 
out the year and peopic can go to him. 1 believe you would put no obstacles in 
the way of his starting tracie unions. Would you ? — industry would put 
no obstacles in the way of candidates of the type that we are discussing, we 
maintain that our interest in the welfare of labour is second to that of nobody 
and that if the man is there in the interests of labour, he will got notliing but 
co-operation from the garden staff. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice V enkatnsuhba Rao, — ^It Is a very pious statement, hut 
it is difficult to define or to he pat into terms of concrete proposals. You 
and I agreed on the proposition. The question is how to devise a system by which 
that interest is transferred into a workable proposition. That is the whole 
difficulty. — ^Another question. I take it that there are men who own patches of 
land who at one time worked on the tea garden ? — (Mr. Milligan) A very large 
number. 

Q. — Have you any objection to candidates coming from that class of 
people ? — I should say none whatever. These are the descendants of original 
labourers, and if they become educated and join the professions and so on, they 
are exactly the type of people we consider suitable candidates, ethnologically akin 
to the labour, 

Q. — That class is generally called “ munkush ” laJiour. Have you hoard that 
term ? — It sounds like a Surma Valley term. 

The Chairman. — ^And you understand that such a candidate might be a 
dismissed Sirdar, say a Sonthal, who has been turned out because he has given 
what they call trouble on the garden. That man would be entitled to stand as a 
candidate. — That risk is minimised if the residential qualification is confined to 
Assam. 

Q. — But they might be living in Assam j ust the same. — ^There are not so 
many living in Assam as back in their own country. 

Q, — One of the objections put forward, I think by the Tea industry to 
the Benegal definition was that it might bring in that class of person.— 
Antrohus.) Itds a risk which we regard with grave misgiving. 

Q. — ^You have to accept it. There is no possible limitation we can put on 
to stop it. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatwioha Eao. — I want to say one thing 
in general terms. I should like to exclude everybody connected with s.the 
recruiting and supervising staff. Thai is a recommendation made by the Lothian 
Committee. They pointed out that peopJe called ‘ jobbers ' and anybody standing 
to a workman in that relation ought to be excluded from the list of candidates. It 
means any agent of the employer, any one over whom the employer has a good 
deal of control. Such a person is not a proper representative of labour. — (Mr, 
Milligan) That is a matter in which if we held a contrary opinion it would not be 
much use expressing it. 

Q, — ^We want to get your opinion. After all this must pass the Parliament, 
where people interested in labour are going to examim? it. — Generally, Sir, we 
strongly deprecate the suggestion that those who are in the service of the employer 
are necessarily under his thumb to the extent of considering his interests rather 
than those of the labour. That of course is the natural suspicion. 

The Chairman. — The evidence given to us in tnost provinces is that that class 
would be unsatisfactory candidates because they are under the influence of the 
employer and would be more likely to take the view of the employer than of the 
labourer. 
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The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Ven,hatasuhha Eao . — ^May I ask wKether wages are not 
paid on some garden through recruiting Sirdars ? — ^That is very uncommon. 
There are very few gardens, if any, in which the wages are not paid direct either 
by the Manager or one of his senior Assistants. And elaborate accounts are 
kept by moharrirs — ^there is an office for the purpose. 

Q . — The point is that these Moharrirs act under the instructions of the 
employer and watch over the labour force. They are the people the Lothian 
Committee excluded. — May I suggest that the influence of a man in his position ex- 
tends merely to the garden on which he is working, and it might be possible to have 
a rule that in the case of such a candidate his garden should not form part of the 
constituency. 


The Gkairrmn . — ^That would be rather difficult to work. Unfortunately one of 
our difficulties is that the Lothian Committee never went near a tea garden and there 
was a (5onfusion of terms. — If I might venture to make a suggestion it is that the 
less you use these technical terms the better, because they have different meanings 
indifferent districts. And often miscellaneous duties are given to a man with a 
designation which does not in the least give you any clue to what he is really doing. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice V enhatasubba Mao. — ^Any one who is an agent of 
the employer either of the supervising or recruiting stafl. 

The Ghairtmn. — Yes, we cannot have definitions of all these various jobs. If you 
confine it to the tribes and castes from which you recruit the average labour force, 
the number of men you get on the gardens in the position of an agent of the employer 
would be very few ? I mean those who represent the employer to the labour force 
are generally Bengalis or Assamese — they are generally outsiders ? — (Mr. Graham) 
Yes, in the Booars they are outsiders. 

Q . — ^And the other people are promoted labourers, who are to all intents 
and purposes part of the labour force. But I do not know how we could work 
out a definition. We want to exclude an agent of the employer, a clerk for in^ance, 
who, if he does anything the employer does not like, can be turned out any day.— 

( M r. Antrobus) When we were asked if there were people on the gardens who 
were able to represent the labour because of their education, we did have in mmd 
this stafi which you now propose to exclude. And if you exclude the supervisory 
staff, my answer is that there are not so many available. 

The HorCble Mr. Justice VenhatasvbhaRao. — ^That is our difficulty, and therefore 
our endeavour has been to widen the field of candidature, so that, whue the 
employer’s agents are excluded, other educated and intelligent men can come 
forward. Another question : suppose the candidate belongs to the tribe or caste, 
with the limitation that he is resident in Assam, how will he o© 

meet and talk to these people and expound his programme— all that is involved 

in the word canvas”? Will they be allowed fti the gardens or will the labo^ 
have to go outside to listen to them ?— (ifn Graham) There is no restriction 
on labourers leaving the garden. 

(0._The Whitley Commission say there is such a restriction. ^ 

“workers for the most part live in ^nes to which the public have no 
access ”, and they goon to say the laboi^r cannot kave Antrobus)— 

going out without permission is described as an absconder . ( • ' ) 

That is if he goes to seek employment outside, not merely when e g 

ia very difficult to make a distinction like that. 
a viglnt watch I kept by the employer on the mevements of t^ J 

am not ciuarielling with your system. T^eit for f woffid be 

vou advise for the candidate to get mto touch with the labouior ? h 
no let or hindrance for the labourer to get his day s leave. 

TOe Chairman.— mil you allow the candidates free access to ^ 

everthecimffidatemaybafprovidedhesatisfies those requirements of caste and 

residence ? 
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The. Honshu Mr. Justice Venkatamhha Rao . — A candidate who belongs to 
the tribe may be a firebrand. Ho may be just the political agitator whom you want 
to avoid. Would you allow him access to the tea garden ? — (Mr. Antrobus) 
No. 


Q. — The position is that if we adopt and limit the candidature in the way 
you suggest, can we say in our report that in this matter of permitting candidates 
to enter the lines the Indian Tea Association agree to co-operate ? — [Mr. 
Graham) We will allow properly accredited candidates who fulfil the condi- 
tions on to the gardens. 

Q, — ^The requirements are, caste and tribe, and province. Those are the 
two requirements. And the usual ones about being over 25 years of age and a 
British subject. — [Mr. Milligan) kve we talking of Assam now or both Assam 
and Bengal ? 

The Chairman. — Take Assam. — In Assam residence in the province means 
a very different thing from Bengal, where there is only one tea area away in the 
north. 

Q . — Take Assam. The candidate belongs to one of the appropriate castes 
and has a residence in the province, though he may have nothing to do with 
the tea gardens, would he be given every facility for canvassing the constituency ? 
— That is the whole point. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enJcatasuhba Rao. — If you say ‘ yes ’ there may be 
some reason for accepting your recommendation. If you say ‘ no we must be at 
liberty to accept can^dates from any place. — But unfortunately you put such an 
extreme case before us that it is very difficult. You say, ‘ here is a proved and 
known firebrand ’. Suppose we say that we are prepared to co-operate with you 
right up to that point, but not in such an extreme case where a man is a known 
and admitted firebrand. 

Q. — ^How would you ask us to word the rule — a man having such and such 
qualification but who is not a firebrand ? — ^Would you give me a definition of 
firebrand ? 

The Chairman. — ^You have to run that risk in the same way as you have to run 
the risk in a peaceful constituency of a communist labour agitator coming along. 
Is that not a lesser risk than there would be in our saying we will allow any body 
belonging to any constituency in the province to stand as a candidate, whether he is a 
Bengali or Assamese or anything else ?— There is no question of the answer to 
that. In the case of Assam I personaUy consider that the risk of such a thing 
happening is not great. 

Q . — ^Then take that into consideration and tell us, we do not mind ”. 
That would be a straight answer to a straight question. — ^My position in this 
discussion is not that of one who is able to speak to bind the industry but I give 
it as my opinion that that is a condition which the industry could safely 
accept. 

Q. — ^If the candidature is confined as described, first with regard to 
his nationality and second as regards his residence within the province of Assam, 
then the Tea industry would be prepared to agree to admit the candidate to the tea 
gardens for electoral purposes ? 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Rao. — ^And would you also be prepared 
to allow the workman to go outside the gardens to attend meetings ? — ^Yes, yes. 
No attempt would be made to prevent any such meeting as that. 

The Chairman. — ^Now what is the difference exactly in regard to the Dooars ? 
— (Mr. Milligan) It ought to be part of Assam to which it is contiguous. It was 
a mistake ever adding it to Bengal, 
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I V T- “ ““ “ Calcutta ?-I W not personal- 

tothlrsouZx^n Midnapore, and also 

turthor south jou would get people from the States in Orissa. 


0— I do not think the question would arise in Bengal, but there again it is 
a risk you would have to run. If you say ‘we want to confine the c:ndidature 
Simply to the labourer on the gardens Our reply to that is that that is impossible. 
We could not recommend such a restriction. We are prepared to consider arestric- 
tion that candidates should belong to those tribes because we realize that that is 
rather a safeguard. They talk their language and know their habits and so on. The 
omy 0 er alternative would be to say, leave it, and let anybody whose name is on 
the roll 01 any general constituency stand. You would not like that because it would 
invite the pohtical adventurer. Now, take the case of Darjeeling. There you have 
these Paharias and Gurkhalis and I imagine a fairly large number of people from 
Nepal. They are a fairly intelligent crowd, many^ of them retired army Jamadars and 
Police officers (Jk[7\ GTcthctfn) We would have no difficulty in getting suitable 
candidates there. 


Q, How would you define them ? — As Nepalese, who must be British 
subjects. 

Q' ^You would confine candidature to men of the Nepalese race resident in the 
Darjeeling area who are British subjects.— Yes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enicatasubha- Rao . — Suppose we put it in the same way 
for Bengal as for Assam — ^people belonging to the same tribe and caste and having 
some residence in Bengal ? — ^There is no reason why we should restrict it to any 
particular district. 

The Chairman . — Only on the ground of common sense, because there are none 
outside the tea districts. So if you did do that it would make no difference. — 
{Mr, Milligan) There are probably a larger number of Nepalese British subjects 
in the Dooars than in Darjeeling. Why should they be excluded ? 

Q . — They could come and stand ? — ^If* you confine it to the residents of Darjeeling 
District you would exclude the whole of them, 

Q . — Put in the whole province ?— I think there is less danger in the case of the 
Nepalese than in the case of any other caste. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice V enhatasubba Rao . — In view of what is the considered 
opinion of the Indian Tea Association, I want to ask a formal question. 

How would you like this idea ? Supposing, in addition to the candidates whom 
you have indicated now in the discussion, we widen it a little further by saying that a 
candidate may be an officer of a recognised trade union in Assam, Orissa, Bihar, Chota 
Nagpur and Bengal. We are going to prescribe some standards of what may be 
termed a recognised trade union. If a trade union conforms to that standard it 
would be recognised for our purpose. Officers connected with the trade union may 
also offer themselves for candidature in those provinces only. — ^Will such officers be 
required to belong to the tribes ? 

Q . — This additional qualification would become superfluous. I take a case 
where these officers do not belong to those tribes, and I want to ask you if you 
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would have any serious objection to their standing as candidates. I am limitiTi g 
the area, limiting the field, that they must be connected with a recognised trade 
union. — Not knowing exactly what the qualifications are 

Q , — I will teU you what the qualifications are. The trade union must have 
been in existence for at least one year. If you Like make it 2 years. The strength 
of the trade union must be at least 500, really bona fide 500 people who have 
paid their subscriptions throughout the year and the third restriction is that 
under the Trade Union Act, we are going to tighten up the provision that there 
should be a proper audit in the manner prescribed by the Government. If these 
conditions are fulfilled or satisfied for our purposes, that would be a recognised trade 
union, in the sense that it may, if we so prescribe, form a labour constituency. 
My question is that supposing oifioers connected with such a trade union offer 
themselves for candidature, but they do not possess the tribal qualification which 
you mentioned, that they belong to the same caste or tribe, would you really have 
serious objection to such candidates being also included among the candidates for 
these plantation labour seats ? — Undoubtedly, Sir, if we agree to have an extension 
we would far sooner extend the residential clause, and say we are prepared to 
have men of the caste and tribes coming from other provinces. Now you are sug- 
gesting people of an entirely different caste, tribe and outlook on life coming from 
other provinces. 

Q. — 1 will modify my question. I want to see how far you and I can agree. 
Take the province of Bengal for the moment. Supposing we say men belonging to 
such trade unions as I have described, and those trade unions being Bengal trade 
unions, would you agree so far as Bengal is concerned ? I do not want to extend the 
field and say add on Orissa, Bihar. — ^May I indicate a line on which I would 
criticise that ? There is no guarantee that the trade union with which this gentle- 
man is connected consists of people of the same class as tea garden labourers. He 
is bringing an entirely different outlook. 

Q. — ^That is the very foundation of the question which 1 am putting to you. 
On that basis I am putting the question. They do not belong to the same class or 
tribe. — ^Nor do the people who are running the union belong to the same class. 
He has no knowledge whatever of the type of people he is going to represent. Our 
whole point was to get candidates who at least had a chance of knowing something 
about the people they were representing. 

Q, — In the case of a colliery trade union, w'ould you be agreeable to the 
proposal ? — ^From our point of view if we are to agree to any extension at all it 
would be an extension of the territorial quaiifioation, but not any alteration of the 
tribal qualification. 

The Chairman. — ^In other words, you are quite prepared to encourage the for- 
mation of trade unions in gardens by these people who belong to the class that we 
have been talking about and are of the same race and tribe as that from which the 
labour force is derived. X think I have seen it in your letter. You would en- 
courage trade unions of that kind ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice Venkatasuhba Eao. — ^Your last answer indicated that 
you would have no serious objection provided caste restriction is observed so far as 
candidates coming from a different province are concerned ? — I was emphasising 
merely the strength of objection to the general proposition. There was not even a 
guarantee that the labourers composing the trade union were of the same caste. 

Q. — ^Talking generally, most labour leaders are not labourers. Those people by 
their interest in the movement, by the study of the problem relating to the move- 
ment, make themselves acquainted with the problem and with the grievances and 
voice them in the Legislature. I would rather think of Mr. Joshi himself. He is 
I think very little of a labourer, but I think he understands labour problems and 
probably represents labour effectively. — ^He haa made a life study of them I have no 
doubt. If Mr. Joshi conformed to the qualifications, we would certainly not go back 
on them because of that kind of extreme case. 
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Central Provinces. 

62 Evidence of— 

Rao Sahib R. W. Fulay, M.A., LL.B., M.L.C., Member, 
Provincial Delimitation Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Motiram Bansi Mahar 1 

Mr. Nathu Upasia Fuljhale i of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, 

Mr. Jeolang Moti Ram J 

Nagp^ir, dated the 4th December 1935. 

The Chairman. — Rao Sahib Fulay, I take it that you are representing the trade 
union point of view ? — (Rao Sahib Fulay) Yes, Sir. 

Q . — ^ou have put in a written memorandum ? — ^That memorandum has been 
put in by all the trade unions in this province that are affiliated to the National 
Trades Union Federation. It is No. 1 in the abstract of representations. 

Q. — ^You suggest — mine labour Nagpur district 250 votes, factory workers 
at Nagpur, Wardha district, Akola and .£nraoti districts 18,461 — ^that is a very big 
constituency ? — ^These constituencies are proposed by the local Government. I 
have proposed towards the end of paragraph 8 of the memorandum. 

Q. — ^You say constituency No. 1 for registered trade unions of textile workers^ 

railway workers ” But do not the railway workers here belong to the Bombay 

Railway Workers’ Trade Union ? — Yes. they do, but the railway workers here repre- 
sent that they should also have a right to take part in the provincial election. 

Q . — ^They cannot have it both ways. Do they want to be in Central Provinces 
or in Bombay ? — ^They say that they should also be able to take part in the election 
to the seat in the Federal Legislature as well as in the election to the local legislature. 

— ^There is a big trade union of railway workers in Bombay and if they are 
members of that union, surely they could vote there ? — They could certainly vote 
there, but I put before the Committee what their view is. 

Q , — How many textile workers would you have in a reasonable area for your 
trade union constituency in this province ? — ^Here at present we have got about 
5,00Q workers organized in textile unions throughout the province. 

Q. — But you could not very well have the whole province as your constitu- 
ej]Lcy ? — If the election is through trade unions then we can have it, otherwise 
by the system of delegates, which scheme I have advocated in my memorandum. 

The Honble Mr. Justice VenJcatasuhba Rao. — ^But supposing you have a direct 
election, what is the constituency you would suggest ? — In that case I think the 
constituency should be primarily at a place which has the largest textile population, 
and that would be Nagpur. 

The Chairman. — ^If you have one seat for Nagpur, how many electors would 
there be ’—There are 8,000 workers in the mills here. * 

Q._-But how many of them belong to trade unions ? — ^About 3,000. 

The Honble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — We find that the Nagpur Textile 
Union had on its rolls 2,000 members ?— There are two other textile unions— one 
is the Central Provinces and Berar Textile Union, the membership of which is 
about 500 and there is Girni Kamgar Union started recently. 

Q.—^at does ‘ Girni ’ mean ? — It means a textile mill in Marathi. 

Q, So Girni Kamgar workers mean textile workers ? — ^Yes. 

Q. ^The other kind of labour is not represented in these trade unions ? — ^No. 

O.— How can you claim then both seats for trade unions because in that case 
you would be leaving most of the labour unrepresented ’—Certainly there would be 
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unions ooxning into existonco if trade unions are the basis. For example, if you 
lay down a condition that unless there is a union they won’t have representation 
certainly people would not be slow in forming'^unions. 

The Chairman, — ^Your idea is that we should build a house and leave it empty 
with the hope that some day it might be used ? — By confining the seats to trade 
unions, it would encourage trade union activities. 

Q , — Our idea is that it is probably better for the seat in the Legislative Assembly 
of the future to follow on the approved eflfeciency of a trade union that is doing 
good work and which ought to be recognized. It is better to recognise that it de- 
serves a seat in the Legislative Council rather than hold out a seat in the legislature 
as an inducement to start a trade union. You see the difference ? 

The EovChU Mr. Justice Din Muhammad, — It may never come into existence, 

The Chairman, — Or it may start on wrong lines. 

The Hon' hie Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Yes. 

The Chairman. — There is the other danger also that it may be very difficult 
for people to recognize the genuineness of a trade union. As we know, in this 
country it is very little recognized. 

The HorChle Mr. Justice Din Muhammad, — ^Everybody knew that the Labour 
Commission had recommended that we should encourage trade unions, but still 
trade unions have not come into existence ? — ^There are various causes for that 
trade depression deprives any trade union activities. The workers in this country 
naturally look to trade unions for an answer as to what the unions have done to 
improve their lot. I can say that after a year from the starting of a union, the 
workers naturally ask, “ have our wages been increased, have our hours of work 
been reduced ”, and of course we cannot show them activities in terms of rupees, 
annas and pies. These people have yot to get themselves trained in the trade union 
movement as such, 

Q. — ^That goes against you ; it means that no trade union will come into existence 
so long as trade depression lasts ? — That would be a temporary phase. In a year 
or two, or it may be 5 years, there is bound to be an improvement. 

The Hon'hle Mr, Justice VenJcatasuhha Rao. — Will you combine textile unions 
with other industrial trade unions for the purpose of one constituency ? — I would 
combine textile factories with all other perennial factories. 

Q.~--I am not asking about any special constituency. Supposing we take only 
trade unions into consideration, what are the various trade unions which you would 
combine for the purpose of forming them into one constituency ? — As I have said, 

I would exclusively leave one trade union constituency for textile workers. 

Q. — You would score out railway workers, would you not ? — Yes. 

Q . — ^But it would be all over the province ? — Yes. 

Q. — Supposing it is direct election in place of indirect election which you pro- 
pose. It would be very difficult to have trade unions all over the province to be 

formed into one electorate. Would you propose some alternative scheme ? The 

alternative scheme would be that all textile and other perennial factory workers’ 
unions in the Nagpur division should be given one seat. 

Q, — That is to say you would combine textile and non-textile workers’ unions ? 

Yes, in the Nagpur diWsion, because it would include the textile mills at Hinganghat 
and Pulgaon where there are trade unions functioning. 

The Chairman. — For the one seat you want for the Nagpur division, will you 
include the Press Employees’ Association ? — Yes. 

Q, — ^The Scavengers’ Union ? — Yes. 

Q. — Motor Drivers’ Union ? — Yes. 

Q.— The Nagpur Tonga Drivers’ Union ?— No, Sir, because it is not industrial 
labour. I would include workers in hidi factories also. 
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Q * — Have they got a union ? — ^Yes, Sir, the Central Provinces and Berar Bidi- 
Mazdur Sangh, Kamptee. 

Q » — You would have all those in ? — ^Yes. 

Q , — It would be direct voting ? — ^Yes. But if there is to be election through 
electoral colleges I do not mind. 

Q ' — You think that direct voting is more satisfactory ? — Yes. 

The HorChle Mr, Justice Venkatasuhba Bao . — ^As it is a compact constituency, 
direct voting is possible ? — Yes. 

The HojChle Mr, Justice Din Muh^m/mad ^ — How will you distinguish 
between motor drivers and tonga drivers ? — {Rai Sahib Fulay) The motor trans- 
port industry — at least in this province — ^is in the hands of a few capitalists and the 
drivers of these lorries and cars are almost the servants of these capitalists. There- 
fore we say that these motor drivers should be treated separate for the purposes of 
election. 

Q , — Do you mean to say that there are no instances where the tonga driver 
himself is not the owner. Surely all these tonga drivers are not owners of their own 
conveyances ? — ^Most of them are. 

Q . — ^In places like Lahore there are many tonga drivers who are not owners ? — 
I am speaking from the experience of this province. Generally the tonga drivers 
are owners as well, 

Q . — What about motor drivers ? — ^It is not so in the case of motor drivers 
there are very few who are owners but most of them are servants of the owners. 

The Chairman , — ^The total number of these will come to about 3,000 ? — ^Perhaps 
more than that. 

Q , — You remember Rao Sahib that supposing one of these trade unions fails to 
observe the rules laid down under the Trade Union Act as regards the principle of 
submitting returns, auditing, and other things, it will then have to be disqualified ? — 
I agree. 

Q , — We have heard in some cases that rules are not observed ? — ^The rules 
very practically with every union — ^for example the member’s fee may vary from 
one anna to one rupee. 

Q . — One of the conditions of the franchise will be that members of the trade 
unions pay their subscriptions ? — ^Yes, Sir, for a certain period that ought to be. 

Q , — ^At present the suggestion of the local Government is that as there are three 
labour seats, one for the Federal Assembly and 2 for the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly, one of these should be given to trade umon constituencies and the other 
two should be given to unorganised labour constituencies. As regards the latter 
what would you suggest, if it is unorganised labour — for instance, mines— more 
compact area with fair size constituencies ? — Then in practice it would mean that 
we will have to allot seats for unorganised labour in a particular area which has 
got the largest population, but that would be debarring the workers of other cen- 
tres from exercising any right at all. 

Q.— That is the same case in respect of trade union centres in Nagpur ?— 
I would respectfully submit, Sir, that if the Federal seat should be allotted to the 
trade unions, it should be for the whole of the Province — mines or any other in- 
dustry. 

Q.— If you take trade union centres aU over the province it makes unwieldy 
sort of constituencies, especially for labour constituencies. We want to have a 
fairly closer contact between the men who represent them and the labourers. In 
some way we would prefer direct voting even with regard to unorganized labour. 
It should be a homogeneous constituency representing one class of people. It would 
mean that they represent the labour interests, not merely their trade or factory?— 
Yes, Sir. I agree. 
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The HcnChle Mr, Justice Din Muhamimd. — Are you interested in trade 
unions ? — Yes, Sir. 

Q , — How are you interested ? — In almost everyone of those trade unions I am 
an office bearer. 

Q , — Are all of them registered ? — Yes, Sir. Two of these unions are audited 
by the Government auditing departments— the Municipal Employees’ Association 
and Press Employees’ Association. The other unions get their accounts audited 
privately. 

The Chairman. — As regards Amraoti and Alcola, that is fairly a big labour centre, 
I think ? — ^Yes, Sir. 

Q . — ^What sort of labour centres ? — They have got textile factories and few bidi 
factories. 

Q . — Amraoti has got two, and Akola four ? — Yes, Sic. 

The Ecm^ble Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Eao, — ^What does Girni Kamgar 
mean ? — It is a Marathi term. It is the same thing as textile mill workers. 

The Chairman. — What is there in Jubbulpore ? — ^There is one textile mill and 
some cement factories, 

Q . — Do any of you want to speak about the mines ? — No Sir. 

The EorCUe Mr. Justice Venkatasuhha Rao. — What about these unregulated 
factories^ what do you say about that ?— I have said that even unregulated factories 
should be taken into consideration, for instance, shellac and hidi factories. 

Q . — Can you please tell me the difference between the regulated and um*egu- 
lated factories ? — The Indian Factories Act does not in practice apply to those 
factories which do not use power and yet these factories employ more people and 
probably work for more hours and so on. 

Q. — Are there factories of that kind which are bound to come under the Fac- 
tories Act ? — ^Not till they employ power. The local Government has not yet 
thought fit to apply the Factories Act to these factories. They can do so by means 
of a notification under the Factories Act. 

Q . — Supposing a man has got a big factory where there is no power at all, that 
would not come under the Factories Act ? — ^No, Sir. For instance there are hidi 
factories where they employ very large number of workers, but yet they will not come 
imder the Factories Act, as these factories do not use power. 

Q. — Supposing there is a handloom factory and a lot of people are employed 
there, then it does not come under the Factories Act ? But it has got as many 
workers as there are in factories controlled under the Factories Act ? — Yes, Sir 

Q . — Would it not be a good answer if the people in unregulated factories are 
told that if they want representation in legislatures they should join trade unions ? 
— Quite, Sir, 

Q. — ^That would be a good idea, I think. That will enable us to bring thorn in 
trade unions. You have no objection to that I suppose ? — No objection, Sir. 

Q . — ^Do you know anything about mining labour ? — ^Nothing ^rom my ex- 
perience, Sir. 

The HcrrJhle Mr. Justice Din Muharmimd. — But you say in your memoran- 
dum The clerical and supervising staff would be excluded when it is under- 
stood that the labour in mines is of a migratory character ” ? — ^That is a 

sort of a general remark. 

Q . — ^What is the extent of the mine labour ? — ^The mine workers in all the 
districts come to 17,555. 

Q. — ^In that case you should not have any objection to the mining workers 
having one seat ? — But it is unorganized labour. 
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Q. — ^How far is Chanda from Chhindwara ? — Something like 300 miles. 

Q . — And how far is Chhindwara from Balaghat ? — ^More than 100 miles. 

Q. — ^And Bhandara? — ^Prom Chanda it is about 200 miles Then, Sir, you must 
also remember that it will not help to take the distance of these two places into 
consideration. For instance in the case of Chanda the distance of Ballarshah 
from Chanda must also be taken into consideration. 

6* — ^How far is Jubbulpore from Nagpur ? — 170 miles, Sir. If I am permitted 
to suggest. Sir, mines being essentially a Central subject all legislation pertaining 
to it will be mostly in the Federal Assembly. I would have no objection if the 
mining labour is given a seat in the Federation and the two seats for the provincial 
assembly are allotted to the trade unions. 

The Chairman. — IVIining labour is not an exclusively federal subject. Some 
questions may arise with which the provincial Assembly may have to deal. I re- 
member that in Bihar two Bills vrere piloted for the Jharia coal mines — one for the 
water- works and the other for housing. The local Government will have to do a 
good deal. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Justice Din Muhammad. — Everybody will not have a chance 
to be represented in the Federal and Provincial Assemblies thereby. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Venhatasuhba Boo. — ^What is going on in our mind 
is that instead of forming constituencies as proposed, the seats should be divided 
between, Jubbulpore factory labour one seat, Chhindwara mine labour one seat 
and Nagpur trade unions one seat. Would you be satisfied with that ? Do you 
think it will work well ? The seats will be rotating always. Three seats will be 
filled and at each election each constituency will send a representative to Federal 
or Provincial Assembly in turn. But everybody will always exercise franchise. 
That will be the principle of rotation as applied to this particular case. Would 
you be satisfied ? — Then you would be excluding unregulated labour. 

The Chairman. — Of course, we are. My idea is not to see to how many people 
we give vote but to see that in a constituency that wiQ be formed direct contact 
between the constituency and the member representing it is possible. Supposing 
we allot two seats to the constituencies proposed in the Government memorandum 
direct contact of the representative wiU not be possible. Moreover, a member 
representing mining labour under our proposal will not merely represent the parti- 
cidar place but the interests of all miners all over the province ? — have no objection 
to the proposal. Sir. 


Messrs. Nathu Upashia Fuljhale, Motiram Bansi Mahar and Jeolang Motiiaza 
assisted by Mr, S, S. Parkhie, City Magistrate, as interpreter, gave evidence. 

(Answers were given in Marathi.) 

The Chairman . — ^Is there anything which you want to say in particular ? (Mr. 
Fvljhale) There should be no separate seat for trade unions. Trade umons should 
not have the right to elect a candidate. The seats should be allotted to the unorga 
nized labour only. 

Q , — ^Under the present proposals there are already two seats for unorganized 
labour and one seat for union labour ? — ^What I want to urge is. Sir, that the 
people should have no right. There are very few people in unions and the bulk 
outside. If the representation can be secured through the medium of unio]^ 
only, instead of an actual worker being sent to the Assembly, people other than the 
workers will get elected. My point is. Sir, that none but actual workers should be 
allowed to contest for these seats. 

<2.— Take his case. If he goes to the Assembly he 'wiU not be able to under- 
stand anything and the Assembly wiU not understand him Even if a worker who 
is elected to the Assembly is not educated enough to be able to undeKtand the 
business to be transacted he can take help of others and do to work, but people 
other than workers should not be allowed to represent the workers. 
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Q , — "Who will be those others whose help you will take ? — Other members of 
the Council. 

Q, — ^Would it not be better if the workers have a representative who can speak 
and understand the business of the Assembly ? — But now there are many worlrers 
who are educated, i,e,, they can read and write the vernacular. They will always 
represent their case better. 

The Eo7i'hle Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — Is it permissible to speak in verna- 
cular in this Council ? — (Eao Sahib Fulay) Of course, it is to be allowed by the 
President. (Mr. Fuljhale) Moreover, Sir, if the unions are given the right to elect 
a representative he cannot be a representative of the labourers of the province 
because there are many workers outside the union. 

The Chairman, — What about including the jobbers, mistris, foremen and 
persons holding similar positions ? — They should be excluded. 

Q , — But Government thinks that they should be included as their exclusion 
would unduly restrict the field of suitable candidates ? — ^The reason for their 
exclusion from our point of view is, Sir, that as they are our officers in the event 
of a contest between a worker and a person in the position of these officers, these 
people win be able to influence the elections. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — ^Which labour does he represent ? — 
(The Interpreter), Textile workers. 

The Chairman. — What is your idea about the inclusion or exclusion of these 
people ? — (Rao Sahib Fulay) I have said, Sir, that they ought to be excluded 
and for this reason : a jobber or a mistri will be able to influence the elections very 
materially. 

The Eon’hle Mr, Justice Venkatasubba Eao. — What is a jobber ? — He is a sort 
of supervising officer over 30 or 40 workers. He is responsible for the conduct 
of work in his department ; he controls the recruitment ; and, in short, he is practi- 
cally a master so far as his assistants are concerned. 

Q , — Does he work himself ? — ^No ; he does not work. 

The Chairman, — Does he get that position by promotion from the ranks ? — 

Yes. 

The HorCble Mr, Justice Din Muhammad, — Does he get wages like other 
people ? — Yes. 

Q. — ^What wages does he get ? — From Rs. 60 — 100 in Nagpur. 

Q. — Why do you distrust him ? — For this reason that even though there is 
no election it has been found in practice that the system has led to such evils that 
bribery and favouritism is rampant in every department. The muster rolls are 
in the possession of these jobbers, and if a worker is not on good terms with him he 
can easily get him out of the service. If these people are included for the purposes 
of election, and one of them stands for it, then they will be able to threaten the 
workers that if one of them is not elected the workers will lose their jobs. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Dm Muhammad. — So from a labourer’s point of view 
a jobber is as bad as an employer ? — He is worse than an employer. As you already 
know. Sir, the Labour Commission wanted this system to be abolished. 

The HonrChU Mr, J ustice Venkatasubba Eao. — ^You have mentioned ‘ ‘ mistris ” ? — 
(Eao Sahib Fulay) Mistris only in places where there are Public Works Department 
contractors. They have got a person who allots work and gets work done from them 
and supervises the completion of work. 

Q. — Mistri means a superior kind of person. This mistri means something 
different from what I mean ? — You might either call him a jobber or foreman. 

^ Q, — ^And what about the sardars ? — Sardars are employed in the mines. Their 
main business is to recruit labourers. 

C* — Trade union official for a special labour constituency or what ? — 1 certainly 
would request you to give that facility. In actual practice he would probably be 
a trade union man who would be chosen from that place. 
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The Chairman , — You think a trade union man from Nagpur ? — ^He might be 
allowed to stand from any one constituency. 

Q . — think that might be possible. How many trade unions are there in 
Jubbulpore ? — ^There is only one started in the Gun Carriage Factory. Mr. Jwala- 
prasad is probably the Secretary. It has been very recently registered, probably 
a month or two ago, but there is no union as such of long standing in Jubbulpore. 

Q " — -How are their wages arranged ? — ^They work like any other clerks. 

Q , — ^Do these gentlemen wish to say anything more ? — [Mr, Moti (Marathi)], 
We do not want a trade union man. [Mr, TJpasia (Marathi)], A trade union man 
asks us for work when there is any Congress work and we suffer. We do not want 
trade union men. IRao Sahib Fulay) Thank you very much. Sir. 


ASSAM. 


63. Representation, dated the 26th August 1935, from Srijut Harandra Nath 
Barooah and two others, on behalf of the Assam Labour Association, Gauhati. 

We the undersigned beg to submit before the Delimitation Committee of Cons- 
tituencies for the Reformed Councils, our opinions on behalf of the Assam Labour 
Association about the proposals made by the Government of Assam regarding 
representation of Labour and formation of constituencies for Labour seats in 
Assam. 


1. There are 637,000 labourers working under tea plantations and 98,702 wage- 
earners working in industrial concerns, e.p.. Coal and Oil Mines, Railway and Steamer 
Stations, Rice and Oil Mdls and other factories. We regretfully beg to say that all 
the wage-earners working in industrial concerns have been excluded from exer- 
cising their franchise. 


2. We beg to submit that the Tea Companies of Assam recruit their labourers 
from the provinces of Behar and Orissa, Madras, Central Provinces, and Bombay, 
etc., on a contract system. Huts or barracks are made for labourers inside the 
gardens with a view to keep the labourers under strict control of the employers 
and almost all the gardens are generally inaccessible to the public. In many 
gardens it is to be seen that they are not allowed to go to public fairs. Employers 
prefer to hold the fairs inside the garden for the obvious reason that they may not 
be able to mix with any other persons. 


3. Besides the labourers who live inside the gardens, there are innumerable la- 
bourers, commonly known as ea;-tea garden coolies, who reside outside gardens 

on their own or rented lands and work in the gardens on daily wages. The number 
of these labourers are not negligible. We are sorry to say that th^ va^^ numto 
of these ea;-tea garden coolies have been deprived of exercising their franchise. We 
consider them to be the best qualified to exercise their franchise m their own 
interests, for they are free from influence of the employers and as such their choice 
of representatives is less Hable to be tainted than that of the labourers who hve inside 
the gardens. We are therefore strongly ot opinion that these ex-tea garden coo es 
have beenjunjustly excluded and no time should be lost in enfranchising them. 


4. That the method of election proposed by the Government is also objeotioMbl^ 
Firstly on the ground of limi ting the constituencies to a very smaU area, as tms you 
exclude 95 per cent, of the labourers if not more. This process •mil resul m giving , 
the right of voting to 3 percent, of the total labourers or even less. > won y_ we 
object to the proposal of their representations through Mukhis, that rmg 
some extent indirect election. Under the present circumstances prevai g m ea 
gardens, the employers engage ‘ Sardars ’ or head man in wrui ^ 
from their native places and also they have their work done m the gar e g 
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these Sardars. The natural result of this form of election, i.e., election of Mukhis, 
mil be that they will elect these Sardars under whose solicitations they left their 
homes and under whose orders they work in the gardens. It is needless to say that 
these Sardars are as good as the employers themselves in looking to the interest of 
the latter. So under the present circumstances, prevailing in the gardens, represent- 
ation of labour in the Reformed Assembly will be nothing short of manipulated 
affairs of the employers. 

We admit that the conditions of Labour in Assam is in a most baclcward 
state of develoj)ment and at the time when the Lothian Committee investigated 
matters it was the same as to-day but still they (The Lothian Committee) was 
pleased to recommend that ail the vast industrial and agricultural labourers should 
be represented in the Assembly through Trade Unions although it so happens that 
Trade Unions may have been iormod even six months prior to the date of election. 
We beg to submit that a Provincial Labour Organisation under the name and style 
of “ Assam Labour Association ” with strong executive consisting of highly educated 
and seh-less workers including labourers themselves has been formed at a very 
largely attended public meeting at Jorhat (Dhekiakhoa). The Assam Franchise 
Committtoo have been informed of its existence and application for its registration 
under the Indian Trade Union Act, 1926, would shortly be submitted and it is 
expected that this Association will be registered ere long. We therefore propose 
that in view of the recommendations made by the Lothian Committtoe regarding 
Labour representation through Trade Unions and in pursuance of the democratic 
principles we request that the labourers in Assam should be allowed to be re- 
presented through this Trade Union. 

Lastly we object to the proposal of Labour candidature for election being limi- 
ted only to Primary electors. Even in the present constitution where there is no 
Labour Representation in Councils and Assembly, the Government have nomi- 
nated men like Mr. Joshi as Labour representative and not an ordinary labourer 
because the primary voters or labourers have not intelligence and education enough 
to be able to stand for the interest of thoir class. In Assam Mr. Witherington, a 
Tea magnet, driving a Limousine Car represented the labourers. In the present 
circnmstances a man like him may not be able to stand. But the Labour members 
selected by the Mukhis from among the primary voters residing in tea gardens only 
will always follow the planting members most loyally and faithfully. Surely re- 
presentative Government as the present Government of India Act proposes to 
establish, will be a misnomer in the case of Labour representation in Assam. We 
therefore propose that the persons connected with Labour and Labourers ’ move- 
ment but unconnected with employers of officers under them, should also be allowed 
to stand as Labour candidates for election to the Assembly in the present undeveloped 
intellectual and political conditions of the actual labourers. 

Wo beg to summarise our proposals as follows : — 

(flr) That all Industrial labourers now excluded by the Government proposals 
should be enfranchised. 

(6) That all ear-tea-garden coolies earning wages working in the gardens 
should be enfranchised. 

(c) That the Government proposals of limiting the constituencies to a very 
small area and election through Mukhis should be rejected and in 
their places labcureis should be allowed to send their ropresonta- 
tives through Trade Unions. 

{d) That the Government proposal of restrictirg I^ahour candidature only to 
Primary labourers should be rejected and in its place, any persons 
selected by registered Trade Unions of Assam and non-connected 
with employers as their officers, should also be allowed to stand to 
represent Labour* 
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_ We earnestly request that the Government be pleased to take our proposals 
mto their kind consideration and give us an opportunity for appearing before the 
Delimitation Committee, 

64. Memorandum on the Chargola Exodus. 

1. The Chargola exodus took place during the height of the non-co-operation 
movement when agitators preached the gospel of hatred against Government; and 
against Europeans. At this time the tea-market was under a cloud of depression 
which meant that the earnings of the labourers on gardens were reduced. Non- 
co-operator leaders who were mostly local politicians took advantage of this economic 
crisis in tea to stir up trouble in the gardens throughout Assam ; and it was in the 
Chargola exodus that they achieved most success by their pernicious propaganda. 

^ 2. On the 1st and 2nd May 1921 non-co-operation meetings were held at Rata - 
bari in the Chargola Valley. The main themes of the speeches were the Khilafat 
wrongs and non-co-operation, but at both meetings, which were attended by many 
coolies from Ampur Tea Estate about a mile from Ratabari, one agitator who spoke in 
Hindi impressed on the coolies the fact that their present wages were inadequate. 
He urged them to demand a rise and in ease of refusal to cease work. Tea garden 
managers were compared to Satan. On the 3rd May about 750 labourers and their 
dependants left Anipur for Karimganj, about 30 miles off. This was followed by a 
general exodus from all other gardens in the Valley except Bidyanagar Tea Estate. 
A few hundred coolies also left the gardens m the adjoining Longai Valley, The 
exodus continued up to the third week of May. 

3. OnthelstMay 1921 there was on the gardens affected a population of labour- 
ers and dependants of 20,250. Of these 8,799 left in the exodus. Practically all of 
them returned to their country especially Gorakhpur, Basti, and other districts in 
the United Provinces. A certain number died from disease on the way. Those who 
had cattle and other movables sold them mostly on the road between the 
gardens and Karimganj to villagers at a very cheap price. No information is avail- 
able as to how many cattle were sold. 

4. From Karimganj, the coolies gradually found their way to Chandpur, mostly 
by forcing their way into trains without tickets or by taking short distance tickets 
and continuing their journey to Chandpur without paying the excess. No definite 
information is available as to how many did so, but it is safe to assume that 
most of them travelled to Chandpur in this way. 

5. From Chandpur, where cholera broke out and where there was friction with 
the police, they gradually found their way to their homes, some of them boarding 
the steamers between Chandpur and Goalundo by force and others being helped by 
funds from private individuals who sympathised with them. It is believed that 
very few ever came back to the gardens. 

6. In the third week of May, the employees of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
went on strike out of sympathy with the coolies who were stranded at Chandpur. 
The strike gradually broke up after two or three weeks but while it lasted caused 
much public inconvenience, especially in the Surma Valley where its duration was 
longer than in the Assam Valley. 

* * ♦ Xhe general conclusion of the Committee as stated in para^aph 

31 was that “ the exodus was partly due to the bad economic conditions existing 
among certain sections of the labour force on the Chargola tea-gardens, particularly 
in the case of coolies imported in recent years, notably 1918-19, but that the Ratab^ 
meetings, and probably secret propaganda among the cooUes, in pursuance of the 
anti-British programme dehberately adopted by the Sylhet Conference in September 
1920, were to a great extent responsible. They cannot believe that the exodus would 
have taken the form it did, that the coolies would have deserted the estates en rms^ 
had it not been for the speeches delivered at the political meetings in the vicmity^ 
which gave the final impetus to discontent engendered by conditions prevailing on the 
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plantations”. The fourth resolution of the Surma Valley Conference attacking 
European Employers of labour, in the same paragraph is important. Paragraphs 
45 — 48 deal with the political situation in the Surma Valley. General conclusions 
are given in paragraphs 52 — 54, Particular attention is invited to paragraph 53 where 
it is stated that “the Committee are convinced that the agitators who interfered 
with garden bazars and who addressed coolies in meetings on the subject of low 
wages and mal-treatment were mainly actuated by the desire to unsettle and disturb 
labour and not by any benevolent intentions of improving the material condition 
of the labourer Paragraph 4 of the Government Resolution on the Report may also 

be seen. 

The Chargola exodus was a success from the point of view of the agitator but the 
price that had to he paid was great suffering on the part of the coolies who went out 
in the exodus and whose credulity was pathetic, and the crippling for many years of 
the tea industry in the Chargola Valley. It is only in the last two or three years 
that some of the gardens have been able to round the comer. It is little wonder 
that the tea industry views with great misgivings any proposal that would allow 
the tea labour representatives in the new Oonstitution to be drawn from constitu- 
encies outside the gardens. 


Bengal. 

Letter from the Secretary, Indian Tea Association (Darjeeling and Dooars 
Sub-Committee). Dated Calcutta, 20th September 1935. 

Representation of tea garden labour in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, 

The Darjeehng and Dooars Sub-Committee of this Association have seen (1) a 
copy of a letter, dated 31st July, addressed to you by the Darjeeling Planters’ Associa- 
tion and (2) a copy of a letter, dated 3rd August, addressed by the Dooars Planters 
Association to the Deputy Commissioner, JaJpaiguri, on the subject of the election 
to the Bengal Legislative Assembly of representatives of tea garden labour. They 
have also seen and considered copies of certain correspondence exchanged between 
the Assam Branch Indian Tea Association and the Assam Government with regard 
to the representation of tea garden labour in the Assam Legislative Assembly. 

2. They have remarked on the vital differences which exist between the p)roposals 
of the Governments of Assam and Bengal in this regard and they are agreed that it is 
very desirable that in the contiguous provinces of Assam and Bengal, a similar pro- 
cedure in dealing with this matter should be adopted. As regards the system of 
< Section of the labour representatives in Assam, it is proposed that every 50 labourers 
lesident on a tea garden will elect a Muklii, or secondary elector, to represent them and 
only the names of the secondary electors — who will be elected by ballot — will appear 
on the roUs. In Bengal, it is understood that the names of all labourers wiU be 
placed on the roU and this, the Committee are agreed, will cause a great deal of what 
might be termed unnecessary work, not only in th^' preparation of the roll but in its 
revision. 

3. Candidature for labour seats in Assam will be restricted to persons who are 
primary electors and a tentative draft of the qualifications for primary electors in 
Assam is as follows : — 

^ A person shall be qualified to be a primary doctor in a tea garden labour 
constituency w^ho is a bona fide labourer of either sex over 21 years of 
age and who has resided in land belonging to a tea garden for a period 
of not less than one j’-oar prior to the date of the primary election. 

Explanation , — The term horia fide labourer does not include the ordinary 
supervisory, clerical and medical staffs employed on tea gardens, but 
it includes all persons belonging to the labouring castes usually found 
in tea gardens oven though such persons may have certain duties of 
supervision and, in particular, it includes the classes of persons known 
locally as jemadars, sirdars, chaukidars, and daffadars.’ 
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This definition is quite acceptable to the Committee and they would urge its adontion 
by you or something on somewhat similar lines. ^ 


4. The Committee now realise that your proposals for oandidature go farther 
than they believed in that any person whose name is registered in any constituency 
m the district shall be eligible for election. By this means it would be possible for 
any labour agitator, extremist Congress member or other objectionable person who 
resides for 10 years in the Jalpaiguri or Darjeeling district outside the labour con- 
stituency to become a candidate and as such would have to be allowed to enter tea 
estates and canvass the labour. To this my Committee tahe most strong exception 
and they would strenuously oppose the promulgation of any such condition for re- 
presentation of the tea garden labour in Bengal. They are unanimous in their view 
that oandidature for election should be limited to '^iona f4e labourers resident within 
the constituency as is the case in Assam and of which I have spoken in the preceding 
paragraph of this letter. They would request that the Government of Bengal should 
take whatever action is necessary to ensure that the industry’s wishes in this regard 
are acceded to. ® 


5. Following on the remarks contained in paragraph 4 above I am to suggest 
for your very careful consideration that, as ifc is believed the position will be in Assam, 
candidature for election after the first election to the labour constituency should not 
be confined to primary electors in the particular district in which the constituency is 
located but rather t.hat any person who has once been a candidate for a seat in any 
tea garden labour constituency in Bengal should be entitled to stand as a candidate 
for any labour constituency provided that such person would have been qualified as a 
“ primary elector ” had he resided in the constituency for which he stands as a candi- 
date. As has been said, my Committee believe that the Government of Assam have 
agreed to this and they would go further and suggest that in all elections after the 
first, any “ elector ”, and not merely a previous candidate, in any tea garden labour 
constituency should be allowed to stand as a candidate for any labour constituency. 
The reason for this opinion is that a member who has represented a tea garden labour 
constituency in one district and thereby gained experience thereof should not be 
excluded from being a tea garden labour constituency candidate in a subsequent 
election held in the other district. 


6. The Committee regret that it has not been found possible for them to place 
these proposals before you at an earlier date, but it is only recently that they have 
had an opportunitj^- of studying the conditions for representation in the tea garden 
labour constituencies of Assam. They trust that the Government of Bengal will be 
ploased to give this letter their careful consideration and that all avoidable difierences 
between the rules in this regard in Assam and Bengal may be eliminated. 


65. Evidence of Mr. P. W. HockenhuU, Secretary, Assam|Branch of the Indian 

Tea Association. 

Shillong f dated the^ 19th November 1935, 

The Ghairman . — ^My colleagues have not seen a tea "^garden. Will you give 
them a short account of what the labour force is ? — have been specifically 
invited to ask your opinion whether we can put in any supplementary written 
•statement, if necessary, in view of the fact that at the time at our^ disposal it was 
found difficult to communicate wdth the Indian Tea Association and the two 
branch associations. 

— tV'ould you like us to take evidence in Calcutta ?— Yes, we would. 

Q,^l want to read one passage from the Whitley Report at pages 388-389. 
The report says : — 

“ The important feature which emerges from the survey is inequality of the 
bargaining power of the two parties to the wage agreement. As 
we have shown they are a powerful organisation of employers. As a 
rule these have an understanding that the actual rates of wages shall 
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not be increased without notifying their Association, a practice to 
which resort is seldom made. In effect this means that wage rates 
are determined by the joint action of the employers influenced by the 
extent of the supply of labour available for employment on the planta- 
tions. Workers on their side have no effective means of meeting 
this.” 

Now, if you will explain what you propose to do to remedy that state of 
affairs ? — As you know, we have given a great deal of study to these questions 
and I think the Assam Government and the tea industry proposed, in the first 
instance, that the only adequate way would be by nomination. That, I understand, 
was unacceptable. Then wo come to the scheme proposed by the Assam Gov- 
ernment in this memorandum. This scheme of rotating is not acceptable to the 
Committee. 

Q , — ^We find elsewhere, when looked into, the other Governments have 
abandoned it ? — One of the difificulties is, you would lose the electioneering orga- 
nisation after every election. How would you consider the advisability of 
taking the election areas, in the first instance, as more or less permanent ones and 
elaborating that. One of the difficulties you have raised is that there is a relative 
paucity of representative peoples in the proposals of the Assam Government. You 
have got 75,000 out of a million. I think we could remedy that without any grave 
deviation from the plan proposed. The demarcation of a 5 -mile circle from the 
Doom Dooma Police station might easily be extended so as to include twice as many 
primary electors, and we might do that in the 4 districts selected, Lakhimpur, 
Darrang, Sibsagar and Cachar. 7 5 per cent, of the total population of the tea 
gardens is represented by labour. Assuming that we should double that number 
and bring it up to 15 per cont. of the tea garden population, don’t you think we 
would have accomplished a great deal for the first effort. This is a practical possi- 
bility that the Government would consider — ^the demonstrative possibility of so 
enlarging a democratic constituency by having the twice the number. 

Q , — ^You mean the primary election instead of beinsr an electorate of 75,000’ 
would be 150,000 ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Jmtice. VenkatasMa i?ao.— Would it ensure this : would it 
eliminate the system of Muhhi and introduce direct election ? - 1 don’t think that 
is possible : direct election is impossible. 

Q. — We have heard so much in the representations placed before us that the 
“ labour seats ” are going to be “ planters seats”. To eliminate that possibility 
if direct vote is granted that criticism will loose some of its force. So you might 
propose something on those lines ? — I don’t think it is really possible. If we con- 
template any primary election it will be by “ show of hands The coolies in tea 
gardens live in lines very often according to caste but frequently they are cheek 
by jowl with other castes and get mixed up. 

The Chairman . — When you say “ wo ” who do you mean ? — 1 take it the 
Government will do it. The management of the tea gardens are out to cooperate 
to the greatest extent. 

Q . — What ** we '* means is that the garden management through their estab- 
lishment of what you call your tea garden mohurrers will arrange to hold this 
primary election ? — ^Yes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Judice Din Muhamma L — Supposing we have the 4 constitu- 
encies recommended by the Government, can we not have direct voting ; it will 
only mean 18,000 per constituency ? — If you ask me we will make every effort 
to do so. 

Q. — Will there be any difficulty in having direct voting amongst the 
coolies ? — If Government would accept it as an administrative possibility the 
tea industry will have no objection. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Judhe Venkatas ahha Rao. — 50,000 in one case and 35,000 in 
the other lor direct representation there would be no difficulty ? — So far as the 
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muStoX be no difficulty. I think it is a question you 

must put to the local Government as to the feasibility of the scheme. 

number of electors they have got in 
^ Jd^b^We election the khourer 

deSikin ^ many People who are put up for 


The Hm'ble Mr. Jusiice VenJcataavhba Bao.—l don’t t hink the system will ever 
the labourer can exercise independent judgment. Tea 
f. ^ T “o !\ffereut from the outside labourers because the outside 

labourera may be mauenced by candidates but the condition of tea garden labourers 
them to be inauenoed. They can never get poUtically 
, . restnctions to the coolies coming and going ; naturally 

there are certain restrictions to people coming into the lines. 


The OAaiman.— My concern is rather in another direction. You have those 
small constituencies proposed here. Where are you going to get your candidates 
trom .—We presume there are people who have some interest and thev certainly 
command a certain amount of respect. 


instance ? — The mistris, for instance. The mistri says 
X am above hoeing and I am not a labourer but I am a skilled workman”. Then 
you have the class of man who has become a sirdar and from that, perhaps, he has 
risen to a garden mohurir. 


Q. — Have you got any of those among the Oraons or the Mandas from 
Ranchi ?•— Yes, we have that class of men. 


Q <. — ‘Take the factory mechanic : in the manufacturing season, which is the 
busy time, would he be able to come and sit in the Legislative Council ?— I thinV 
we would be prepared to release that man. 

(J.—Can you think of any other man besides the factory mistri or 
mechanic and the man whom I will call the educated sirdar ? The reason 
why it might be wise to distribute these constituencies over the whole province is 
that you might get a bigger field of candidature. You might get a man who has 
worked in 2 gardens before he might be a candidate for election. I have come 
across ex-tea garden coolies, sometimes, in Cachar who were able to talk English, 
They started life in a tea garden, made money and settled down. Could they be 
qualified to stand for garden labour ? — don’t think we shall have any difficulty 
in finding candidates who will ventilate the feelin g s of the labourers. 


Q . — If you confine candidature to the small constituencies there may be a 
dearth of candidates. And that is why, it seems to me, you are not going to have 
regular but indirect elections, unless we suggest direct election. It would be 
very difficult to poll all those people. If you could have indirect election taking 1 
in every 500 and thus enlarge the electorate, the chances of getting candidates 
would be increased. — ^Will you give me an opportunity of putting that before our 
people ? 

Q. — ^Yes. Small gardens would have to amalgamate. — ^The main proposals 
were on those lines ; instead of 25,000, 17,000 and 14,000 we might extend the area 
and get double the number of primary electors. 

Q , — You would stfil have the muhh\ system ? — ^Instead of having 50 to elect 
a muhhi you can have 100 The disadvantage of the proposal of 1 to 500 is this : 
the distances are very great and if you go beyond a limited circle these people would 
never be in touch with their employers and the secondaries also would be unable to 
form judgment who was the best man to elect amongst themselves. 


Q . — ^Have you not got that now ? The Ooriyas for the Ooriyas, the Chota. 
Nagpuri for the Chota Nagpuri, the Santhal for the Santhal ,? — I don’t think so ; 
in many gardens you do get them by castes, but now you accommodate them 
where accommodation is available. 
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Q.—How would you get your candidates for the primary election ? How 
would you get your muhhis ? — In many cases they would be self-elected. In the 
lines there are men who are leaders by force of character ; they take part in 
various happenings on the garden such as collecting subscriptions for the piyas ; they 
are really the leaders of the people among whom they live. 

— ^Then I put it to you that if it is possible for them to elect their own 
leaders why should the Government interfere ? There is a tremendous lot of 
work behind it ? — ^The industry has no objection to that, but wo do feel that 
there will always be a lot of invidious criticism with regard to making a precedent 
regarding the seats, and if you get a Government official to supervise and show 
them that it is in order to attend the elections, it will be useful. 

Q, — Do you think the presence of a Sub-divisional Magistrate would make 
any difierence ? — Not in the result, but it may have an influence in the general 
electioneering. 

Q . — In other words, you say that if you have an informal election in the 
presence of a Government officer you will be in a position to show that it is an open 
election and the result is not a planter’s nominee ; that is behind your mind ? — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^For the first and second elections it may be all right, but in the third election 
if you confine it to a specialised area you will find yourself against intense 
difficulties ? — ^When you get only one such member in a large area I don’t think 
there will be much difficulty. 

<3. — ^Don’t you think the news will pass round that there is this nice profit- 
able job and that you will get 20 or 30 sirdars wanting it ? — It would be a very 
healthy democratic change but I do not think it will come for the next 10 years. 

The Hon^hle Mr, JvA>.oe V enkatasubha Rao . — It has been suggessted that the 
representative may be a man outside tho labour force ? — We strongly oppose that. 
We recognise that where the trade unions arc bona Jide organisations. But there is 
no such organisation. 

Q , — Why should you oppose that ? — Ho may not come in merely to represent 
them, (At this stage the Chairman instanced one or two cases of troubles that arose 
previously which has given a bitter experience of it in the past. This was mention- 
ed aside for the information of the other members of the Committee). Actual 
labour is very susceptible to things of that kind and unless we had a bona fide trade 
union we must oppose very strongly that suggestion. 

The Honshu Mr. Ju'ifhz Din Muhammad . — ^Will the employers encourage trade 
unions to be organised ? — I do not think there is any movement to that effect. I do 
not think tho tea garden cooly is of that kind. On the question of scats for those 
outside tea gardens, on the figures we have there will bo ten to twelve thousand, 
that is to say equivalent to half of one per cent, of the tea gardens’ population of 
whom at least one half are in Digboi and in the collieries of Margharita. That is 
half of one per cent. There are only two possibilities. One is that you will have the 
primaries in the area on the same lines as tea. There will be no cohesion between 
them at all. Alternatively it is almost unthinlmblo that one of these seats should 
be given to that form of labour which represents one half of one per cent, 

TheHon^ bile Mr. Justice V enkatasubha Rao . — ^The primary aim is I think to en- 
franchise industrial as opposed to agricultural labour. In Assam tea garden labour 
should be given representation. Why should not such industrial labour as is avail- 
able be given representation, though it bears a small ratio to the entire labour 
force : — ^There is the difficulty of how you are going to do it. 

Q . — ^Do you find this population concentrated in a few areas ? — ^They are not 
first of all a settled population. 

Q. — In what sense are they not a settled population ? Are not the tea garden 
labourers who come from other provinces settled ? — ^They are mostly settled with 
their families. Of these a very small population go out, but an overwhelming 
majority of them are settled in the tea gardens. 
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■r, intention is to encourage settlement ? — Yes. But 

mth c Il’ones for instance there are the mofo-ctmes who come, and go when thev 
have earned sufficient to go back. That is the floating populaW ® ^ 

take the report of the Royal Commission on Labour as a 
dem and^s^^virSfo question thoroughly, they had been to the tea gar- 
^ and studied the whole problem. I think we 

can take them views as absolutely correct. The problem to my mind is how ^ 

U^af Wrt beginning we shall have to take 

what wo can got. But I am quite sure that as time goes on by contact with others 

we can get more satisfactory men. aeu wiunocners 

Venkatasvbba Rm.-Why not amalgamate a garden 
oooly wth the e*-toa gwden cooly ’—When a labourer leaves the garden he goes 
out and settles where he likes, takes up some land and lii es just like any other ryot. 
These people are not centred at any particular place ; they are settled a few here 
and a few there. Some of them are settled at distant places 10, 20 and 30 iviiAs 
away from the garden. 


Are they not on the registers of the garden ?— No, they are different. The 
amount of work they do for the garden is very small. They are not regular em- 
ployees and they may come and work when they have nothing to do on their own 
land. In fact they are their own proprietors of small patches of land. 

The Chairman . — These details are ah on this book (Report of the Labour Com- 
mission). I gather that the industry and the local Government both wanted to have 
nomination and they are simply putting forward this scheme which they think as the 
second best. 


Sind. 

66. Evidence of Messrs. Jamshed Nusserwanji Mehita^ Ex-President and 
ex-Mayor, KarscM Municipality, and Naraindas Anandji Bechar, Municipal 
Councillor, Karachi. 


Karachi, dated the 17th December 1935. 

The Chairman. — ^Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji — ^what do you want to give evidence 
about ? — I am asked to come here on labour question. 

Q. — An regards labour some provinces appear so much in favour of trade union 
representation, and others have preferred unorganized labour because they say that 
labour trade unions are not sufficiently developed yet and they are mushroom 
growth having small membership. What would you suggest ? — I have given my 
opinion to the Sind Delimitation Committee, that for the present in regard to 
labour representation I would like trade unions being given an opportunity in our 
province. But in our province we are not sufficiently developed yet, though in 
Karachi there are some trade unions and three of them are important. But apart 
from that in other cities or towns there are no trade unions. As we are in a stage 
of transition I think we should give an opportunity to other organisations also. 

Q . — Where are the important factories located ? — ^All around Sind in diffe- 
rent istriots. Because we have the Factorj’^ Act it becomes easy to collect votes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice Din Muhammad . — If the constituency is composed 
of the whole of the Province, don’t you think it will be too large for a labour 
candidate ? — The number of factories in each place are few and therefore it will not 
be unwieldy so far as the area is concerned. Generally the factories are located 
in the big dties and they are almost very near the station as far as my knowledge 
of Sind goes. 

The Honshu Mr. Justice V enJcatasuhba Kao . — Suppose we confine it to the 
factories of Karachi, Sukkur and Hyderabad ? Would it meet the fair demand of 
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labour ? — I have given my opinion that the present opportunity should not be lost. 
Labour in Sind, in order to educate them that they have a vote to exercise once 
this is done they will automatically come into the trade unions. 

— ^Would you favour factories all over the Province ? — ^Yes. If that 
will be too many, only Sukkur, Hyderabad and Karachi can be considered. 

The Chairman, — T think with Karachi, Sukkur and Hyderabad only 60 or 56 
factories will come in. What about others ? 

The RorChle Mr, Justice V enhatasvhha Uao, — ^Tho area becomes larger ? — It will 
be easy for a candidate to go to the collect orate and it will be easy for him to find 
out the factories. Then why di*op the rest ? 

The Chairman. — Because the area mil bo too big. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bin Muhammad, — Are you not for direct voting ? — I 
have also given my reasons for or against. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Venkatasuhha Rao, — ^Are you proposing indirect 
election for Sind ? — ^Trade unions are out of the question. Taking unorganised 
labour I would repeat the question of my learned colleague whether you would 
prefer indirect or direct election ? If you are for dirot election the corollary is that 
you must take a compact area instead of a scattered area and do away with trade 
unions. — If you see a map of Sind and see the location of the different gi'oups of 
factories you will find that it will not be difficult for a candidate to go about. I 
am for dhect election. 

The Honshu Mr, Justice Din Muhammad — Which towns will you combine ? — 
I will group each district. 

The Chairman, — ^We want a genuine labour man and ho won’t have much 
money to spend. — If you will see the location of factories in a map you will find what 
I am saying is correct. The fare between each district will not be much. That is 
my submission. I cannot think it tviil be inconvenient to go about the whole pro- 
vince. I want every labourer to know that he is a part of an organisation, and that 
will be a gi'eat education to a labourer in the transition period, and in the next three 
years they will have opportunity to organize themselves, and will feel that they 
require an organisation of their own. 

Q, — ^An important point is the size of the electorate? — But I put more import- 
ance to the education. 

Q . — I look to the class of the candidates between whom and the constituency 
there will be a close touch, and on whom the voters can bring forward pressure, when 
they choose to do so? — ^We will make mistakes, in the beginning. Education to the 
labourer is a great advantage. Mistakes we make and I don’t mind it. T prefer 
education of the labour. 

The Chairman, — ^They are two sides of the question. 


X.— UKIVERSITy. 

Madras. 

67. Memorandum by Rao Bahadur K. V. Krishnaswamy Ayyar on 
University Representation. 

The arguments urged by G-overnment in favour of their conclusions may be put 
thus : — 

(1) The seat on the Legislative Council is for the representation of a special 
interest — ^the Universities. 
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(2) That interest can have effective representation only if the Senates which 
fonnulate and administer the policies of the Universities are the elec 
t Orate. 


<3) The general body of graduates have no knowledge of Universitv nolicv 
or University administration. ^ ^ 

(4) There is no guarantee that their representative will take the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the intricacies of University questions that may 
come up before the Legislature. 

(5) The representative may present a view opposed to the views held by the 

Senates of the Universities which he is supposed to represent. 

To examine each of these grounds — 

(1) The underlying assumption is unfounded. The seat is not one for the 
representation of any interest. To quote from the despatch of His Majesty’s 
Government in transmitting the Act of 1882, the intentions of Parliament wore 
stated to be, that bodies like the Senate were to be consulted for the reason that 

‘ Governors might find convenience and advantage .... with regard to the 

selection of persons in whose qualifications they might be disposed to confide 

I have attempted to show in my memorandum that the University seat is not 
one for representation of the University interests, administrative or otherwise as such 
but for the selection of a person who will voice disinterested and enlightened opinion 
in the country. 

Kor are the interests of the three Universities in any sense identical. No single 
person can effectively represent the interest of three Universities. 

(2) Tho assumption is that members of the Senate are all fully posted with the 
details of the administration of the University. There is no warrant for that assump- 
tion, particularly when the University Acts contemplate the election of persons to 
the Senate who have not even any educational qualifications. 

Further, it cannot be assumed that a member of the Senate of one University 
is acquainted with the administrative policies of all the three Universities. 

It is also ignored that in Provinces where the University Act of 1904 is in force 
the electorate would include honorary Fellows who do not sit in the administrative 
body. 

(3) The question does not arise in view of the answers to (1). 

(4) It would be interesting to know what intricate University questions have 
eome up for discussion before the Legislative Council since 1892. Under the Madras 
University Acts, tho Universities are completely autonomous bodies. It is un- 
imaginable how a question regarding University administration can come up before 
the Legislative Council. It is obvious that no academic question can. As regards 
financial questions the interests of three Universities are not the same. 

Questions relating to the University administration had to be considered by the 
Legislative Council only when new pieces of legislation were made. The Legislature 
then always had the advice of two expert members. 

The suspicion that a graduate of the University may not take the trouble to 
acquaint himself with the intricacies of University problems is unjustified. If any 
member of the Senate could, a fortiori, any graduate can. 

There is no suggestion that the representatives chosen by graduates till now 
proved a failure. They wore Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayyangar, llr, 0. Hamalinga Reddie, 
Mr. S. Satyamurti and Mr. T. S. Ramaswami Ayyax. Any Legislature ought to be 
proud to have members like these. 

(5) The arguments will equally apply when one member has to represent three 
Universities not wholly identical in interests. 
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XI.-^INDIAN CHRISTIAN. 

The United Provinces. 

68. Memorandum of Prof. Ahmad Shah, M.A., M.L.C., Member af the 
U. P. Government Delimitation Conference, dated the 8th October 1935. 

Mmorandum. on the right of Christian women for voting in, and standing as 
candidates for election from, ike General Constituencies for Women, 

I have the honour to submit the following statement for the consideration of the 
Delimitation Committee about the rights of Christian women : Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Cliristiaris 

1. In the United Province Government Memorandum, discussing women 
constituencies on page 25, reservation of seats is based on the classification of 
Mohammadan and General, not Mohammadan and Hindus. The word ‘ general ’ 
clearly indicates that these seats are open to every woman but Mohammadan. 

2. Again on page 26, where the memorandum discusses the classification of these 
seats in urban and rural, it clearly mentions General Urban constituencies and 
Rural General seats. Thus the memorandum clearly indicates, whether urban or 
rural constituencies, they are General, open to every woman except Mohammadan. 

3. On page 27, in discussing the qualifications for franchise, the memorandum 
again very clearly mentions these qualifications under two categories, i,e,, Moham- 
madan and General. 

The above three points very clearly suggest that Mohammadan women on one 
side and non-Mohammadan on the other, under the term ‘ general ’ have the right 
to vote and stand as candidates for election to the Legislative Assembly. 

4. I presented this position before the United Provinces Delimitation Con- 
ference, which unanimously endorsed it. 

6. The United Provices Government would recommend its acceptance, if it is 
found to be constitutionally practicable. 

6. To grant this right to Christian women would not constitute an entirely new 
departure, for scheduled castes have already been given the right to voting in special 
as well as general constituencies. Therefore Christian women, while voting in the 
special Christian constituencies, may be given the right to vote in the general women 
constituencies. 

7. I have further to state that Christian women are pioneers in Education, ‘ 
Child Welfare and Maternity works and in nursing and medicine. If this right is 
withheld from them, the loss will be twofold, viz., (a) Christian women will be 
deprived of a right to which by unanimous consent they are entitled by virtue of 
their service to the country ; and (&) the representation of women in general will lose 

a very great part of its effectiveness and force. 


Bihar. 

69. Evidence of Mr. S. K. Roy and others. 

Ranchi, dated the 19th October 1935. 


Indian Christians . — 

Mr. S. K. Roy in reply to the Chairman said that they would prefer to have 40 
delegates elected by each of the two bodies rather than one in 5,000 of the popula- 
tion. He said that it would be difficult if the number of delegates were less than 40 
each, to give adequate representation to the different sects of the Protestant com- 
munity in the different parts of the province. The witness said that it was more or 
less agreed that if the representative in the Provincial Legislature were a Protestant 
the one in the Federal House would be a Roman Catholic. The Chairman asked 
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how this could be secured, considering that the electorate for the Federal House 
would be a different one consisting of persons taken from all the different provin- 
cial legislatures. The witness said that even so he thought it could be secured. 

There was some discussion about the interpretation of Clause 22 of the First 
Schedule. After discussion the Committee thought that probably it would be 
possible in Bihar to put up a candidate or candidates of the required denomination 
and that the power of nominating candidates would rest with the province itself 
and not with the central electoral college which is described in Clause 22 of the First 
Schedule. At any rate, they thought that if the nomination rested with the central 
college it could be arranged by a gentlemen’s agreement that a person of the required 
denomination would be put up. 

Mr. S. K. Hoy explained that if they had 40 delegates they would include all 
the unspecified sects as far as possible and bring them into the electorate. The 
Roman Catholic delegates agreed, and the Chairman said that in that case it was 
not for the Committee to interfere and they accepted their decision. 

The Chairman asked the representatives what would happen if the local Legis- 
lative Assembly was dissolved in a year or two. Mr. S. K. Roy said that they had 
considered this. He thought they will be able to settle the matter amicably. 

The Chairman asked Mr. S. K. Roy to let him have a letter signed by the re- 
presentatives of both the communities about the agreement. 

Mr. S. K. Roy explained that they would prefer the postal ballot. 

Mr. S. K. Roy said that the Chota Nagpur Catholic Sabha although called ** the 
Chota Nagpur Catholic Sabha ” really represented the whole province. 

Mr. S. K. Roy said that the backward communities preferred two votes in 
double member constituencies without allowing plumping. The other representa- 
tives agreed with him. 

The Chairman explained that he thought the provision might be that the two 
votes could be distributed as they liked with perhaps prohibition against plump- 
ing. 


Polling by Women 

I — Extract FROM Report BY Mr. J. H. Darwin, C.I.E., I.C.S., Collector of 
Agra on the preparation of a test electoral roll for a ward in the 
Agra Municipality (1933). 

(1) Selection of l^ard. 

Rakabganj Ward which is the third largest of the seven wards in Agra Muni- 
cipality was selected for the experiment. It occupies a central position in the city 
and though not quite so congested as one or two others, it contains many densely 
populated elements and includes several sections which are largely inhabited by 
chamars, kolis and bhangis. The total population of the ward is 42,886, of whom 
3,332 are members of the depressed classes or scheduled castes. The Muslim 
population is about 45 per cent, of the whole. 

(2) General arrangements and operations. 

The ward is divided into 5 circles for facility of tax collection, and they form a 
useful basis for electoral operations. Mirza Wali Bakht, Deputy Collector, was 
placed in general charge of the work, and a separate supervisor appointed for each 
circle. Each supervisor was assisted by one election muharrir, one municipal bill 
collector, one municipal jamadar (from the Sanitary department) and (except in 
one circle) by one lady worker. These units of fi,ve were found to be of a very 
convenient size, and they managed to get through the work expeditiously. Two 
leading Raises of the city, S. Ghulam Hasan, Honorary Magistrate and S. Muham- 
mad Mohsin volunteered their services as supervisors. The other three supervisors 
were tahsil officials. It was found very difficult at first to obtain female workers. 
The Chairman of the Municipal Board, the Inspectress of Schools, and Miss Holman, 
who is in charge of a Missionary Institution in the ward, were asked to help us, and 
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normally they would have been able to depute an adequate number of teachers 
but on this occasion they did not find it easy to do so as annual examinations are 
held in the months of March and April. Qualified female workers other than 
teachers were most reluctant to offer their services. Many of them were shy or felt 
doubtful of the treatment they would receive in strange houses. They feared that 
they might be subjected to indecent remarks if not to molestation, and all of them 
felt diffident about their abifity to perform a novel task. Ultimately however when 
I had offered them a special fee of Re. 1 a day a sufficient number of teachers came 
forward : but each of them wanted a khadim or female servant. I allowed this also 
on a remuneration of annas 0-4-0 a day. 

•JThe special points which emerge from the above are that if lady 

workers are employed they will generally require servants to accompany them. 


(5) Difficulties in fr sparing the electoral roll. 

Some of these have already been mentioned. There remains the difficulty of 
preparing a roll for women and tins was as real here as elsewhere. It was generally 
found that women themselves, particularly in the higher classes but also even among 
the scheduled castes, refused to appear : and their husbands or other male relatives 
were equally reluctant to give any information about them, especially in respect to 
their names and ages. My staff has defined this attitude as one of indifference 
amounting almost to obstinacy. As an instance I may mention that no informa- 
tion whatever could be eHoited about the women folk of a Dhakra family, though one 
of its members is a Municipal Commissioner and another an Honourary Magistrate 
and a B.A., LL.B. The difficulty was however nearly always overcome by patiently 
explaining to people the purpose of the operations and by enlisting the help of in- 
fluential and respectable residents of the locality. My staff thinks that not more 
than one per cent, of the total population %vas ultimately omitted. The women 
employed on the staff were not efficient in their work, but for the reasons given 
above the services of the best could not be secured. 

(7) General results, 

I propose to deal now with some of the more significant statistics. The popula- 
tion of the ward which is 42,886 is made up as follows : — 


Hindus and others. 

K 



Muhammadans . 



f 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Total 

r 

Males. 

Females. Total. 

12,636 

10,901 

23,536 

10,372 

8,977 19,349 


Total males . . 

.. 

23,008 


Total females , . 


19,878 

Comparative percentages of voters at last and present elections are — 


Last election. Present election. 

^ J K 


Total 


6*24 


Muslim males 

-. 2-81 ' 

► 2-85 

'e-o?*! 

Muslim females 

„ -046 ^ 

1 

J-54J 

Non-Muslim males 

_ 2-05 ' 

)■ 2-09 


Non-Muslim females 

- -039 J 

I 1 

L - 99 / 

Depressed class males 

•303 ■] 



Depressed class females 

•004 ^ 

1 1 

L -zs/ 


13-61 


4*63 


1*47 


Total male vote at last election 
Total female vote at last election . . 
Total male vote at present election , . 
Total female vote at present election 


2,219 

6-16% 

39 

•08% 

4,615 

10-79% 

1,215 

2-82% 
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(9) WovmCa vote. 

This has increased from *08 to 2*82 of the 'poprdation as compared with the 
men’s vote to 10*79. It gives women a proportion of 20 per cent, which corres- 
ponds exactly with the ratio of one woman to four men which was estimated by the 
Indian Franchise Committee as the probable effect of their proposals on page 85 of 
their Report. In cities however it was beheved that the number would go much 
higher. The reason why it does not, is that an unexpectedly large number of wives 
was found to be under 21, 

Experience of this provisional election has entirely confirmed former impressions 
that a very small proportion of this electorate would vote ; and if as now designed 
in the White Paper women who derive their right to a vote through literacy or their 
husband’s quahfications are only to get it by application, the number of those who 
actually become voters, if the application is to be a personal one will probably be 
very small indeed. My staff whom I consulted particidarly on this point thinks that 
less than 10 per cent. wiU do so, and that they will be mainly drawn from the 
depressed classes who do not generally observe purdah. The provision contained 
in the White Paper certainly has one great advantage in that it wiU curtail the 
necessity of including a vast number of women in the electoral rolls who will never 
exercise their right ; and this will mean a great saving of labour and expense. But 
the prospect of this shortage is not likely to satisfy those who have been agitating 
for a very large increase in women’s suffrage and it seems very necessary to considex 
whether anything can be done to reduce it. It is doubtful whether the “ appli- 
cation ” envisaged in the White Paper should, in the case of women, be a personal 
one or not. If the authors of the White Paper mean it to be personal the results 
will be those mentioned above. If however they have not considered this particular 
point and it is still open to discussion, I think that matters could be so arranged as 
to dispense with the would-be voter herself applying. The following scheme w'ould 
seem to me practical. A proclamation will be issued in every town, village or city to 
let the residents know when the rolls will be prepared. In practice this will be a 
period lasting 2 or 3 months. Any person who wishes to secure a vote in respect of 
educational qualification (literacy) or of property held by her husband will be 
informed in the proclamation that while these operations are proceeding she may 
present a written claim to the official preparing the rolls either herself, or through 
an authorised agent, or through her husband or father (if the husband is dead). 
These claims will at once be forwarded by the official preparing the rolls to a Magis- 
trate (or if there is a separate Election Officer to him) who will fix dates for veri- 
fication of the claims. For this purpose he may either visit the locality himself or 
direct the claimant to attend before him. But as before, he will accept verification 
of the claims by a duly authorised agent, a husband or father. Meanwhile the 
official preparing the rolls will have included the claimant’s name in his draft elec- 
toral roll. It wiQ be retained or expunged subsequently according to the orders of 
the Magistrate. It is important that the claim should go through the official pre- 
paring the draft rolls in the first place, because the insertion of a large number of new 
names in the electoral roUs subsequently may lead to confusion. It is much simpler 
to erase than to insert. Moreover, persons who are prepared to make an initial claim 
to some one on the spot will often demur to going all the way to a tahsil or district 
headquarters for the purpose .* but once they have made a claim they will generally 
be ready to attest it. Where the claim is on account of a literacy qualification it 
will be sent to the Inspectress of Schools by the official preparing the rolls, and she 
will depute female teachers in the neighbourhood to verify it. 

In writing the above I have been thinking of rural as well as urban areas. My 
staff is of opinion that this system will have the effect of quite doubling the number 
of applications that would otherwise be made, and that by these means we should 
get 20 per cent, instead of rather less than 10 per cent, on the rolls. But even 20 per 
cent, win still be a small figure. 

MOl50ID0(wop)— 2,323— 1-2-36— GIPS 
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